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Realism in the Later Middle Ages: 
an Introduction 


ALESSANDRO D. CONTI 


Medieval realism and nominalism are the two major theoretical alterna¬ 
tives concerning the reality of general objects (universal, according to the 
medieval terminology): realists believed in the objectivity of real species 
and common natures; nominalists did not. In their turn, realists disagreed 
over <1> the ontological status of such common natures, and <2> the 
relationship between them and the individuals in which they are present. 
In particular, according to the so-called “moderate realist” view (endorsed 
by authors such as Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scotus, 
and Walter Burley before 1324), universal are not self-subsistent things 
(or entities), but exist only in singular things, as universal have no being 
outside the being of their particular instantiations. What is more, the 
being of universal coincides with the being of their instantiations as indi¬ 
viduals, so that universals can be said to be everlasting because of the 
succession of these individuals, not because of a peculiar kind of esse. But 
whereas in Albert’s and Aquinas’s opinion universals exist in potentia out¬ 
side the mind, and in actu within the mind, on Duns Scotus’s and Burley’s 
account they exist in actu outside the mind, since for Duns Scotus and 
Burley the necessary and sufficient condition for a universal to be in actu 
is the existence of at least one individual instantiating it. On the other 
hand, according to all these thinkers, universals and individuals, if con¬ 
sidered as properly universals and individuals, are different from each 
others, since no universal qua such is an individual, nor vice versa. 

In the third decade of the fourteenth century, in his commentaries on 
the Categories and the De interpretatione and in the first part of his Summa 
logicae Ockham argued that the common realist account of the relation¬ 
ship between universals and individuals was inconsistent with the standard 
definition of real identity: if universals are something existing in re, really 
identical with their individuals considered as instances of a type (e.g., the 
universal man qua man is identical with Socrates), but different consid¬ 
ered as properly universals and individuals (e.g., man qua universal is 
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different from Socrates considered qua individual), then whatever is pred¬ 
icated of the individuals must be predicated of their universal too, and 
so a unique general object (say, the human nature) would possess con¬ 
trary attributes simultaneously via the attributes of different individuals. 

Later medieval realists were persuaded that Ockham’s criticism was 
sufficient to show that the traditional realist account of the relation between 
universeds and particulars was unacceptable, but not that realism as a 
whole was untenable. Thus, they tried to remove the unclear and aporetic 
points stressed by the Venerabilis Inceptor by two fundamental strategies: 
<1> the real distinction between universal and individuals; <2> new 
notions of identity and distinction. The first strategy is that of Walter 
Burley, who in his later years (after 1324) many times claimed that uni- 
versals fully exist outside the mind and are really distinct from the indi¬ 
viduals in which they are present and of which they are predicated. The 
second strategy is that most commonly developed in the later Middle 
Ages all over the Europe. The present issue of Vivarium collects six arti¬ 
cles concerning the latter form of later medieval realism and some of its 
main doctrinal sources. 

Fabrizio Amerini examines the reply to Ockham’s ontological program 
that two Italian Dominican masters, Franciscus de Prato and Stephanus 
de Reate, elaborated from a more traditional, realist point of view derived 
from Hervaeus Natalis’s works. In order to avoid that a universal and 
any of its individuals were considered to be the same thing, they regarded 
identity as an intersection of classes of things, so that it was possible to 
say that two things were really identical without saying that they also are 
the same thing. In this way they also allowed that two things could be 
considered as not really identical without entailing that they were also 
really non-identical and hence really different. 

The other articles deal with the most important “school” of later medieval 
realists, inaugurated by John Wyclif, the so-called “Oxford Realists” (besides 
Wyclif himself, the Englishmen Robert Alyngton, William Milverley, 
William Penbygull, Roger Whelpdale, and John Tarteys, as well as the 
German Johannes Sharpe, and the Italian Paul of Venice), and the Scotistic 
roots of their main logico-metaphisical theories. According to all these 
authors <1> universal and individuals were really identical but formally 
distinct, and <2> predication was a real relation between things. In par¬ 
ticular, Wyclif revised Duns Scotus’s notion of formal distinction, and 
developed a form of intensional logic where the main relation between 
beings is exactly that one of formal distinction, intended as the measure 
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of the coincidence of the metaphysical components of two res. Consequently, 
starting from the definition of being as what can be signified by a com¬ 
plex expression, Wyclif built up a metaphysics of essences (culminating 
in an ontological and epistemological primacy of universal over any other 
kind of beings), by which the subsequent Oxford Realists were to be 
inspired. Modifying Wyclif’s doctrine, they <1> introduced a new type 
of predication, based on a partial identity between the entities for which 
the subject and predicate stood, called predication by essence (praedicatio 
secundum essentiam), and <2> redefined the traditional post-Aristotelian 
categories of essential and accidental predication in terms of this partial 
identity. 

Stephen Dumont investigates Duns Scotus’s notion of formal distinc¬ 
tion, the main tool that the Oxford Realists utilised in building up their 
philosophical system. Dumont’s study examines Scotus’s Parisian definition 
of the formal distinction, and shows that this later formulation of the for¬ 
mal distinction does not absolutely prohibit an assertion of formalities as 
correlates of the formal distinction, even in the case of the divine Person, 
so long as their non-identity is properly qualified—a result that goes 
against the traditional interpretation of both modern and medieval com¬ 
mentators of Scotus’s thought, who had seen Scotus’s Parisian treatment 
of the formal distinction as less realist than the preceding ones, in the 
sense that it would deny any extra-mentally separate formalities. 

Giorgio Pini explores Scotus’s legacy to late medieval debates on the 
ontological status of the categories. In his paper, Pini shows how Scotus’s 
thesis of a real distinction of the ten Aristotelian categories, and his way 
of articulating it into a comprehensive metaphyisical doctrine are two 
innovative and not secondary contributions to the later medieval realist 
ontology. 

Paul Vincent Spade and Laurent Cesalli analyse Wyclif’s main meta¬ 
physical theories. Wyclif is one of the most important and authoritative 
thinkers of the late Middle Ages and the starting-point of the new forms 
of realism at the end of the Middle Ages. The chief characteristics of his 
own form of realism, to which all his contributions can be traced back, 
are the trust in the scheme object-label as the fundamental interpretative 
key of any semantic problem, and a strong propensity towards hypostati- 
zation: Wyclif < 1 > methodically replaces logical and epistemological rules 
with ontological criteria and references, <2> tries to find ontological 
grounds for any kind of logical distinction he introduces, and <3> devel¬ 
ops his system of logic as a sort of componential analysis, where things 
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substitute for lexemes and ontological properties for semantic features. 
Nevertheless, as Paul Vincent Spade shows in his article, he cannot be 
described as “ultrarealist” in his theory of universals. Spade distinguishes 
two common medieval notions of a universal: the Aristotelian-Porphyrian 
one in terms of predication and the Boethian one in terms of being meta¬ 
physically common to many. On neither approach does Wyclif’s theory 
of universals postulate new and non-standard entities besides those rec¬ 
ognized by more usual versions of realism, so that his theory of universals 
is less extreme than Walter Burley’s. 

Laurent Cesalli goes into Wyclif’s pan-propositionalism (i.e., the claim 
that whatever is is a proposition) and theory of propositional truth and 
falsity. Wyclif’s theory of proposition derives from Grosseteste’s doctrine, 
that he interprets in the light of his notion of being as significabile per com- 
plexum. In Wyclif’s view, a proposition is a well formed and complete 
speech, which <1> signifies the true or the false, and <2> can be perfectly 
understood. Like Grosseteste, he claims that every (linguistic) proposition 
has a twofold signification: natural and artificial. In its natural signification 
a proposition means nothing but its own existence, and therefore it is 
always true; in its artificial signification a proposition signifies what is or 
what is not, and it may therefore be true or false. According to Wyclif, 
there are five kinds of propositions: <1> mental, <2> spoken, <3> writ¬ 
ten; <4> real, and <5> the signified propositions [et quinta proposicio est 
sic esse sicut proposicio significat). The real proposition is nothing but any 
individual thing in the world, while the signified proposition seems to be 
any actual situation connected with individual things. In the first part of 
his paper, Cesalli, starting from Wyclif’s fivefold propositional typology, 
analyses <1> the three different kinds of real predication; <2> the dis¬ 
tinction between primary and secondary signification of a proposition (the 
latter being an instantiation of the former); <3> the status of logical truth 
as opposed-to, but depending-on, metaphysical truth; and <4> the rela¬ 
tionship between Wyclif’s notion of ens logicum , as intermediate between 
statements and facts, and Burley’s propositio in re. The second part of 
Cesalli’s study deals with two semantic and metaphysical implications of 
the pan-propositionalism: <1> the extended notion of being, and <2> 
the relation between contents of the divine mind as “archi-truth-makers” 
and eternal as well as contingent truths. 

Finally, in my article I offer an overview of Johannes Sharpe’s ontol- 
ogy, together with an analysis of his theory of meaning. Sharpe is the 
most important and original author among Wyclif’s followers: his seman- 
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tic and metaphysical theories are the end product of the two, main 
medieval philosophical traditions, realism and nominalism, for he con¬ 
tributed to the new form of realism inaugurated by Wyclif, but was recep¬ 
tive to many nominalist criticisms. In fact, Sharpe substantially shares the 
metaphysical view and principles of the other Oxford Realists, but he rel¬ 
egates the common realist requirements for the generality (or universal¬ 
ity in his terminology) of terms to a minor position within his semantics 
and substantially accepts the inner sense of nominalist criticisms. He < 1 > 
rejects <1.1> the object-label scheme as the fundamental interpretative 
key of any semantic problem and <1.2> hypostatization as a philosoph¬ 
ical strategy aimed at methodically replacing logical and epistemological 
rules with ontological standards and references, and <2> admits Ockham’s 
explanation for the universality of concepts. Unfortunately, this semantic 
approach partially undermines his defence of realism, since it deprives 
Sharpe of any compelling semantic and epistemological reasons to posit 
universalia in re. 

As the guest editor of the present issue of Vwarium I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank the editorial board of the journal for the invi¬ 
tation to compile the volume. I hope that these studies will contribute to 
the progress of our understanding of a period, the later Middle Ages, too 
often neglected by medieval scholars and historians of ideas. 



Duns Scotus’s Parisian Question on the Formal Distinction 1 


STEPHEN D. DUMONT 


Abstract 

The degree of realism that Duns Scotus understood his formal distinction to 
have implied is a matter of dispute going back to the fourteenth century. 
Both modern and medieval commentators alike have seen Scotus’s later, 
Parisian treament of the formal distinction as less realist in the sense that it 
would deny any extra-mentally separate formalities or realities. This less realist 
reading depends in large part on a question known to scholars only in the 
highly corrupt edition of Luke Wadding, where it is printed as the first of 
the otherwise spurious Quaestiones miscellaneae de formalitatibus. The present study 
examines this question in detail. Cited by Scotus’s contemporaries as the 
Quaestio fogica Scoti , we establish that it was a special disputation held by Scotus 
at Paris in response to criticisms of his use of the formal distinction in God, 
identify its known manuscripts, and provide an analysis based upon a corrected 
text, showing in particular the total unreliability of the Wadding edition. Our 
analysis shows that the Logica Scoti does not absolutely prohibit an assertion 
of formalities as correlates of the formal distinction, even in the divine Person, 
so long as their non-identity is properly qualified. That is, the positing of 
formalities does not of itself entail an unqualified or absolute distinction. 

There can be little question that Duns Scotus’s so-called formal distinc¬ 
tion was one of the most important realist positions of the later middle 
ages. Medieval and modern commentators alike, however, have differed 
over the degree of realism Scotus understood his formal distinction to 
have implied. The disagreement centers on the revised and considerably 
expanded treatment of the formal distinction that Scotus presented at 


1 We shall use the following abbrevations for the editions of Scotus: Vives = Joannis 
Duns Scoti Doctoris Subtilis, ordinis minorum opera omnia juxta editionem Waddingi XII tomos conti- 
nentem a patribus Franciscanis de observantia accurate recognita , 26 vols., Paris 1891; Vat. = /. Duns 
Scoti Opera omnia studia et cura Commissions Scotisticae ad jidem codicum edita , 13 vols., Vatican 
City 1950. We refer to his works as follows: Lect. = Lectura; Ord. = Ordinatio; Rep. par. = 
Reportatio parisiensis; Add. Magi. - Additiones magnae. I wish to express my gratitude to Girard 
Etzkorn for his generous permission to quote from his forthcoming edition of Walter 
Chatton’s Lectura. 
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Paris and, in particular, on whether he mitigated the realism of his ear¬ 
lier, Oxford account. 2 

In his Oxford writings, Scotus typically asserts that within one and the 
same thing (res) there are formally distinct realities (; realitates ), entities (enti- 
tates) or formalities ( formalitates ), as he variously terms them, correspond¬ 
ing to our discrete concepts of it. 3 Scotus calls this distinction between 
such entities ‘real’ in the sense that it does not arise solely from the mind 
but exists in the thing (ex parte rei) prior to the action of any intellect 
whatever, human or divine. At the same time, he says that these for¬ 
mally distinct entities are really identical, since they can never actually 
exist apart but only as united within the same individual. Scotus argues 
that genera and their differences, species and their individual differences, 
and certain kinds of relations and their foundations, are in each case for¬ 
mally distinct. He even extends the formal distinction to God, holding 
that the personal properties of the Trinity are each formally distinct from 


2 Although it is absolutely certain that Scotus lectured on the Sentences at Paris after 
having done so at Oxford, there is disagreement over the chronology of the resulting lit¬ 
erary products. The problem is that Scotus has two commentaries on the Sentences from 
Oxford: an earlier Lectura, which is judged to be his classroom lectures, and a later, very 
substantial expansion of the Lectura called the Ordinatio. It is agreed that the Lectura pre¬ 
cedes the surviving form of the Parisian Sentences known as the Reportatio Parisiensis (cf. note 
13 below), at least for the first two books (cf. Praefatio , in: Vat., vol. 20, xii.). In dispute 
is the relation of the Ordinatio to the Parisian Reportatio. A fundamental thesis of the criti¬ 
cal edition of Scotus’s works has been that the Ordinatio is later because it was thought to 
have incorportated both the Lectura and Reportatio as sources. As the publication of the 
modern editions of the Lectura and Ordinatio progressed, however, scholars increasingly 
viewed this chronology as implausible, coming instead to the conclusion that Scotus must 
have begun revising the Lectura into the Ordinatio prior to starting his studies in Paris in 
the Fall of 1302, probably progressing into the second book. We take the latter view, as 
argued in Did Duns Scotus Change his Mind on the Will?, in: Miscellanea Mediaevalia 28: After 
the Condemnations of 1277—The University of Paris in the Last Quarter of the Thirteenth Century, 
Berlin 2000, 719-94, especially 758-67. See also Allan B. Wolter, Rftections about Scotus’s 
Earty Works, in: Ludger Honnefelder (ed.), John Duns Scotus: Metaphysics and Ethics, Leiden/New 
York 1996, 37-57. 

3 For the various terms Scotus used to express the distinction, see Marilyn Adams, 
Ockham on Identity and Distinction, in: Franciscan Studies, (1976), 31-3 and G. Menching, 
Bemerkungen zu den scotistischen Neologismen am Beispiel der formalitas, in: J. Hamesse and G. G. 
Steel (eds), L’elaboratkn du vocabulaire philosophique au Moyen Age, Tumhout 2000, 357-68. The 
observation of Allan Wolter, reiterated by Peter King, that for Scotus formalitas and reali- 
tas are etymologically diminuitive and mean ‘little form’ or ‘little thing’ is incorrect. The 
-tas ending in Latin is abstract, not diminuitive, and signifies for Scotus a mode of con¬ 
ception. Cf. Felix Alluntis and Allan Wolter (trans), John Duns Scotus. God and Creatures: The 
Quodlibetal Questions, Princeton, N.J. 1975, 506-7 and Peter King, Scotus on Metaphysics, in: 
Thomas Williams (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Duns Scotus, Cambridge 2003, 23. 
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the divine essence and that the divine attributes (e.g., goodness, wisdom, 
etc.) are formally distinct from each other. In the case of God, both real 
identity and absolute simplicity are ensured by the infinity of the divine 
essence. 4 

Owing no doubt to the status and weight traditionally accorded his 
Oxford works, modern commentators long viewed the above as Scotus’s 
definitive account of the formal distinction, one that he was not perceived 
to have modified in any fundamental way. 5 This picture changed dra¬ 
matically with the pioneering dissertation of Hester Gelber and subse¬ 
quent studies by Marilyn Adams. They argued that Scotus revised the 
formal distinction at Paris so as to mitigate its realism by no longer hold¬ 
ing that it entailed discrete, extra-mental formalities or ‘property-bearers’ 
within one and the same thing. According to their reconstruction, Scotus 
was so led to revise the formal distinction at Paris by criticism he met 
there over its application to the Trinity, where it seemed to threaten 
divine simplicity. 6 Adams gives a concise description of Scotus’s shift in 
position. 


4 For representative Oxford statements of the formal distinction, see: Lect. 1 d. 2 nn. 
258-77, Vat. vol. 16, 211-7; d. 3 nn. 121-2, Vat. vol. 16, 270-2; d. 8 nn. 102-3, 118, 172-6, 
189-91, Vat. vol. 17, 34-5, 41, 62-3, 68-9; Ord. 1 d. 2 nn. 388-410, Vat. vol. 2, 349-61; 
d. 8 nn. 105-7, 135, 191-4, Vat. vol. 4, 200-2, 220, 260-2; dd. 33-4 nn. 1-3, Vat. vol. 6, 
243-4; Ord. 2 d. 1 nn. 272-5, Vat. vol. 7, 135-6; d. 3 nn. 187-8, Vat. vol. 7, 483-4. See 
also Adams 1976 (above, n. 3), 31-3. 

5 Prior to the work of Gelber and Adams presently mentioned, studies did not con¬ 
template any major change in Scotus’s thinking on the formal distinction: Efrem Bettoni, 
Vent'ami di studi scotisti (1920-1940): Saggio bibliografico, Milano 1943, 47-48; Maurice J. 
Grajewski, The Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus, Washington, D.C. 1944; R. G. Wengert, 
The Development of the Doctrine of the Formal Distinction in the Lectura Prima of John Duns Scotus, 
in: The Monist, 49 (1965), 571-87; Allan Wolter, The Formal Distinction, in: J. K. Ryan and 
B. M. Bonansea (eds), John Duns Scotus, 1265-1965, Washington, D. C. 1965, 45-60; Mariano 
Traino, II fondamento metapsico della distingione formale ex natura rei in Scoto, in: De doctrina Ioannis 
Duns Scoti, 4 vols., Rome 1968, vol. 2, 143-73; Gelber, 526 n. 27. 

6 Hester Goodenough Gelber, Logic and the Trinity: A Clash of Values in Scholastic Thought, 
1300-1335, Diss. University of Wisconsin, Madison 1974, 71-102; Adams 1976 (above, n. 3), 
25-44, which is reprised in her Universals in the Early Fourteenth Century, in: Norman K. 
Kretzmann (ed.), Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, Cambridge 1982, 412-7 and 
William Ockham, 2 vols., Notre Dame, IN 1989, vol. 1, 22-9. Gelber’s thesis is more com¬ 
plex than presented here, pinpointing Scotus’s change as midway through his Reportatio 
parisiensis 1 d. 33. Also, Adams (26-27, note 67) is skeptical of Gelber’s claim that the 
Ordinatio account shows influence of the Parisian discussion, perhaps in part because of 
differing assumptions about its chronology (cf. note 2 above). While it has been very 
influential, not everyone has followed the Gelber-Adams account. For instance, Michael 
J. Jordan, Duns Scotus on the Formal Distinction, Diss. Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 1984 and Christopher J. Martin, Logic for Distinctions'. Peter of Navarre and the Scotistic 
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Scotus’s works contain at least two, importantly different accounts of this alternative 
sort of non-identity or distinction, however. According to the first and earlier ver¬ 
sion, there often is, within what is really one and the same thing (res), a plurality of 
entities or property-bearers whose non-identity or distinction in no way depend on 
the activity of any intellect, created or divine. . . . Perhaps it was because of pressure 
from such adversaries at Paris that Scotus adopted a different stance. . . . [H]e con¬ 
tinues to insist on the recognition of some distinction in reality (ex natura rei) and 
prior to every act of the intellect, but. . . now denies that this involves distinguish¬ 
ing a plurality of entities or property-bearers within what is really one and the same 
thing (res). 1 

But precisely this same split in the interpretation of Scotus’s formal dis¬ 
tinction is already evident in its earliest fourteenth-century reception. At 
issue is whether Scotus intended the formal distinction to posit extra-men- 
tally distinct entities or not. For instance, the Spanish Scotist Peter of 
Navarre writes about 1320 that while many impute to Scotus the more 
realist interpretation, this is incorrect. 

And if that non-identity be called a formal distinction, then I say that the divine 
intellect is distinct formally from the divine essence . . . because by this distinction I 
do not mean to posit several formalities or several real modes, as some assert. Nor 
did Scotus posit this, in my judgment, although many wrongly impute this to him. 8 

As we shall see in detail, the same dispute is reported in England by 
Walter Chatton, who is even more explicit and expansive. Chatton explains 
that in using terms like formalitas or entitas Scotus was only following cus¬ 
tomary language of his day, which referred to the various divine perfec- 


Treatment of Impossible Hypotheses, in: (ed.) Ignacio Angelelli, Medieval and Renaissance Logic in 
Spain , Hildesheim 2000, 449-50 n. 23 disagree with Adams that Scotus’s Parisian formu¬ 
lation represents a substantial change of doctrine but argue instead that it is a clarification 
of it. Alternatively, Richard Cross argues that at Paris Scotus took his formal distinction 
in the Trinity in a more rather than less realist direction by holding that the divine essence 
and personal properties were themselves distinct things (res) rather than distinct formalities 
or entities within a thing. See his Scotus 3 s Parisian Teaching on Divine Simplicity , in: Olivier 
Boulnois (ed.) Duns Scot a Paris , 1302-2002. Actes du colloque de Paris, 2-4 septembre 2002, 
Tumhout 2004, 519-62. I have not, however, found any fourteenth-century thinker so 
interpreting Scotus’s formal distinction, at least as it applied to God, although it seems 
similar to Ockham’s application of it. Cf. Adams, 66-67, especially note 164. 

7 Adams 1976 (above, n. 3), 25-6, 37. 

8 Peter of Navarre, Sent. 1 d. 35 q. 1, in: Pio Sagiies Azcona, ed. Petri de Atarrabia sive 
de Navarra In primum sententiarum scriptum, 2 vols, Madrid 1974, vol. 2, 794-5: “Et si ilia non- 
identias vocetur distinctio formalis, dico quod distinguitur ab ipsa formaliter.. . quia per 
istam distinctionem non intelligo ponere plures formalitates vel plures modos reales, ut 
quidam dicunt; nec posuit Scotus, iudicio meo, quamvis hoc sibi multi male imponant. ...” 
On Peter of Navarre’s interpretation of the formal distinction, see Martin 2000 (above, 
n. 6). 
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tions as if they were distinct. Scotus, however, as well as other theolo¬ 
gians of the time, explicidy denied any actual, extra-mental plurality within 
God whenever they expressly discussed the problem, so that their intent 
behind this language was clear. 

From this it is clear that Subtle Doctor reasonably denied the inference, ‘This is not 
formally that outside the mind, therefore this is formally distinct from that outside 
the mind,’ because . . . the consequent denotes that in the thing itself there is some 
sort of plurality because of a plurality of entities, which is not true. If you object, 
“On the contrary, Scotus more than once admitted several formalities in God,” I 
believe that although he spoke in the manner current in his time, he did not intend 
to posit such a plurality in the divine person. ... In this way, while Scotus perhaps 
said some things that suggested severed formalities, agreeing with others in the way 
of speaking current in his day, he nevertheless denied such plurality when he dis¬ 
cussed his intention. 9 

This less realist reading of Scotus was prevalent, found in both his fol¬ 
lowers and critics. Thus, William of Alnwick, Scotus’s secretary and socius 
at Paris, took his own, non-realist version of the formal distinction, which 
disallowed that it could strictly be called a distinction, to be in agree¬ 
ment with Scotus. 10 Peter Aureoli, who otherwise rejected Scotus’s for¬ 
mal distinction, nevertheless devoted an article to defending it at length 
against the charge that it entailed a multitude of formalities in God. 
According to Aureoli, this was a misunderstanding [falsa imaginatio) of 
Scotus’s formal distinction. 

These objections [against Scotus] not withstanding, Scotus’s position is reasonable if 
correctly understood. All these objections proceed from a false conception, since they 
imagine that the formal distinction refers to modes or formalities or aspects added 
' to the divine nature, which is in no way to be understood as the case. 11 


9 Chatton, Led. 1 d. 2 q. 3 nn. 111-3, in: Joseph C. Wey and Girard J. Etzkorn (eds), 
Ledura super Sententias, Toronto forthcoming: “Ex istis apparet quod Doctor Subtilis ratio- 
nabiliter negavit hanc consequentiam ‘hoc non est formaliter illud ex natura rei, igitur hoc 
formaliter distinguitur ab illo ex natura rei’, quia . . . per consequens denotatur quod in 
ipsa re esset quaedam pluralitas entitatum aliqua pluralitate, quod non est verum. Si dicas: 
immo aliquotiens concedit plures formalitates in Deo.—Credo quod licet locutus fuerit 
secundum modum loquendi qui currebat tempore suo, tamen non intendebat ponere talem 
pluralitatem in persona divina. . . . Isto modo forte iste Doctor, licet concordando cum aliis 
in modo loquendi qui currebat in tempore suo, dixerit aliqua verba quae innuant plures 
formalitates, tamen cum discussit ex intentione, negavit talem pluralitatem. ...” 

10 William of Alnwick, Quod. qq. 1-2, in: A. Ledoux (ed.), Quaestiones disputatae de esse 
intelligibili et de Quolibet , Rome 1937, 179-249, esp. 192. On Alnwick’s formal distinction in 
these texts, see Gelber 1974 (above, n. 6), 166-72. 

11 Peter Aureoli, Sent. 1 d. 8 sect. 23 n. 118, in: Eligius Buytaert (ed.), Scriptum super pri- 
mum Sententiarum , 2 vols., St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 1956, vol. 2, 1004: “His tamen non 
obstantibus, quarta positio, si bene intelligatur, rationabilis est. Procedunt enim omnes istae 
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On the other side of the dispute is the Augustinian Gregory of Rimini, 
writing at Paris in the 1340s, who is equally explicit about the twofold 
interpretation of Scotus’s formal distinction, although he thinks that, con¬ 
trary to Chatton and others, Scotus must be read in the more realist 
way. After meticulously itemizing Scotus’s various expressions for the for¬ 
mal distinction, Rimini observed that Scotus’s followers tried to deny in 
the face of such evidence that he understood it to entail distinct formal¬ 
ities or entities within the same thing. Rimini himself resolved to show 
that Scotus’s own words and arguments indicated the contrary. He describes 
the dispute in language almost identical to that of Gelber and Adams. 

But because this Doctor [i.e., Scotus] has spoken in various ways about this formal 
distinction in reality (ex natura rei) ... some of his followers have said that it was not 
this Doctor’s intent to posit in God any multiplicity or plurality of formalities or 
quiditative aspects really distinct outside the mind but only to deny that one was 
formally predicated of the other. . . and that those who argue against him in this 
sense proceed from an ignorance of his intent. Therefore, I will show that he him¬ 
self posited, and had to posit as a consequence of what he said, that in God there 
is a multitude of entities, which he usually called formalities and quiditative aspects, 
really and actually distinct from each other outside the mind. 12 

Both modem and medieval commentators have focused on two texts from 
Scotus’s teaching at Paris to make the case for the less realist reading of 
his formal distinction. The first and more studied is 1 d. 33 of his Parisian 
commentary on the Sentences known as the Reportatio Parisiensis , 13 Its most 


instantiae ex falsa imaginatione, quoniam imaginantur distinctionem istam formalem attendi 
penes modos aut formalitates aut rationes additas deitati; quod nullo modo intelligendum 
est_” 

12 Gregory of Rimini, 1 Sent. d. 8 q. 1, in: A. Damasus Trapp (ed.), Gregorii Ariminensis 
OESA Lectura super primum et secundum sententiarum , 6 vols., Berlin; New York 1978, vol. 2, 
29-30: “Verum, quia in diversis locis iste doctor varie locutus est de ista distinctione for- 
mali ex natura rei. . . ex quo aliqui sequaces eius dixerunt non fuisse intentionis huius 
doctoris ponere aliquam multitudinem vel pluralitatem formalitatum aut rationum quiddi- 
tativarum extra animam ex natura rei distinctarum in deo, sed tantummodo negare unam 
de alia praedicari formaliter. . . et quod arguentes contra eum in primo sensu procedunt 
ex ignorantia intentionis dicti opinantis—, ideo ostendam quod ipse posuit et ponere habuit 
consequenter ad dicta sua quod in deo est quaedam multitudo entitatum, quas vocabat 
formalitates et rationes quidditativas, ex natura rei actualiter extra animam distinctarum, 
quarum una non est alia.” 

13 Rep. par. 1 d. 33 qq. 1-3; cf. Vives, vol. 22, 392-410, esp. 402-6. The initial two 
books of Scotus’s Parisian Sentences survive in two forms: students’ reports, called the Reportatio 
parisiensis , of which there is an ‘A’ (longer) and a ‘B’ (shorter) version, and a posthumous 
compilation made by his secretary, William of Alnwick, called the Additiones magnae. Wadding 
mistakenly printed the later compilation by Alnwick as the first book of Scotus’s Parisian 
Sentences , which is consequently the version upon which most scholarship has depended. 
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prominent feature is Scotus’s classification of the formal distinction as a 
qualified or secundum quid non-identity, a depiction completely absent from 
any of his Oxford treatments. Adams especially sees Scotus as here deci¬ 
sively breaking from his Oxford view, in which he held that the extra¬ 
mental correlates of the formal distinction—- formalitates , realitates and 
entitates —were absolutely [simpliciter) and not merely secundum quid distinct. 14 
Fourteenth-century commentators also drew particular attention to Scotus’s 
treatment in the Reportatio of the formal distinction as merely secundum 
quid. Peter Aureoli relied principally on this text to rebut the charge that 
Scotus’s distinction introduced distinct formalitates into God. 15 Peter Thomae 
explicidy dedicated a separate question of his De modis distinctionum to its 
interpretation and defense. 16 

The less realist case for Scotus’s formal distinction does not rest solely 
on Reportatio parisiensis 1 d. 33, but additionally, if not principally, on a 
second text also thought to belong to his period at Paris. This text, how¬ 
ever, has a shadowy existence in Scotus’s corpus that one would look in 
vain to confirm in any modem census of his writings. 17 Even given that 


Until recently, scholars have taken the most authoritative version of Reportatio 1A to be 
contained in Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, MS lat. 1453 based on its claim 
in a colophon to have been ‘examined’ ( examinata ) by Scotus himself. This claim has come 
under increasing suspicion since Klaus Rodler showed the manuscript to have been con¬ 
taminated by Alnwick’s Additiones. See his Der Prolog der Reportata Parisiensia des Johannes Duns 
Scotus. Untersuchungen zur Textuberlieferung und kritische Edition , Diss. University of Innsbruck 
1991, 13-25; cf. Allan Wolter and Oleg Bychkov (eds), John Duns Scotus. The Examined Report 
of the Paris Lecture Reportatio I-A, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 2004, xix-xxi. For convenience, we 
shall here simply cite references to the Vives text. 

14 “Yet, he now [at Paris] denies that this [the formal distinction] involves distinguish¬ 
ing a plurality of entities or property-bearers within what is really one and the same thing. 
Scotus elaborates this idea by contrasting absolute distinction (distinctio simpliciter) with rel¬ 
ative distinction (i distinctio secundum quid). . . . Scotus’s first account of formal distinction in 
the Lectura suggested that the same relation of absolute non-identity is found between a 
third sort of entities—viz., formalities. In the above-mentioned parts of the Reportata Parisiensia 
and the Logica , Scotus rejects such analogies. . ..” Adams 1976 (above, n. 3), 37, 39. 

15 Peter Aureoli, Sent. 1 d. 8 sect. 23 nn. 53-59, 93-139, in: Eligius Buytaert (ed.) 1956 
(above, n. 11), 983-7, 1000-9. Aureoli’s account of Scotus’s position at n. 53 is a sum¬ 
mary of the Reportatio solution. 

16 Peter Thomae, De modis distinctionum q. 4 “Utrum distinctio seundum quid arguat nec- 
essario entitatem secundum quid in utroque vel in altero extremorum,” in: Vienna, Oster¬ 
reichische Nationalbibliothek, MS lat. 1494, f. 55v-57r; cf. Geoffrey Bridges, Identity and 
Distinction in Petrus Thomae , St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 1959, 111. Peter’s question 4 is a ded¬ 
icated response to Aureoli’s ultimate rejection of Scotus’s account of the formal distinction 
in Rep. par. 1 d. 33 q. 2. We plan to publish a study on this text and its relation to Aureoli. 

17 The work is not mentioned in the comprehensive survey of Scotus’s writings in De 
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it is a work of Scotus, it has never been shown definitively to have orig¬ 
inated from Paris. It is known to modem scholars only in Wadding’s sev¬ 
enteenth-century edition, which, examination will show, is dreadfully 
corrupt. Yet, because in this work Scotus seems to address expressly the 
realism of the formal distinction, it has been regarded as containing his 
definitive view on the matter. This second work is the object of our study. 


§ Quaestio quae dicitur Logica Scoti 

The work at issue exists in printed form as the first of a series of seven 
questions that Wadding misleadingly entitled Quaestiones miscellaneae de for- 
malitatibus. Tractatus imperfectus. These questions neither form a treatise nor, 
except for the first, concern formalities. They are rather a hodgepodge 
of disparate items that Wadding transcribed, as he himself tells us, from 
two, unrelated manuscripts. 18 Wadding took the last six questions from 
Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. lat. 869, a 
largely Franciscan miscellany containing, among other works, the De primo 
principio and De anima of Scotus. 19 None of these six Quaestiones miscellaneae 
are genuine works of Scotus. Questions 3, 4, and 6 belong to the Quodlibet 
of Nicolas of Lyre. 20 As I have shown elsewhere, questions 5 and 7 are 
by an early follower of Scotus who also left a set of questions on the 
transcendental and a commentary on the De anima in the same manu¬ 
script. 21 The first of these questions, on the other hand, is a genuine work. 
Wadding took it from the famous manuscript Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. lat. 876 (= V), a precious fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury codex containing one of the earliest surviving attempts to produce 
an edition of Scotus’s Oxford and Paris Sentences . 22 In this manuscript, the 


Ordinatione I. Duns Scoti. Disquisitio Historico-critica, in: Vat., vol. 1, 141*-54*. Similarly, more 
recent surveys do not list the work; cf. Charles Balic, John Duns Scotus. Some Reflections on 
the Occasion of the Seventh Centenary of his Birth , Rome 1966, 29-44 and Thomas Williams, 
Introduction : The Life and Works of John Duns the Scot , in: Williams (ed.) 2003 (above, n. 3), 
1-14. 

18 Luke Wadding, Censura , in: Vives, vol. 5, 338. 

19 August Pelzer, Codices vaticani latini 1-1134, 3 vols., Vatican 1931, vol. 2, 242-54 at 
243-4 item 3, 246 item 8, and 247 item 12. 

20 Ephrem Longpre, Le Quolibet de Nicolas de Lyre , O.F.M., in: Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum, 23 (1930), 42-56, but as corrected by Palemon Glorieux, La litterature quodlibe- 
tique II, Paris, 1935, 200-1. 

21 The Scotist of Vat. lat. 869, in: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 81 (1988), 263-7. 

22 In his notice, however, Wadding unfortunately misprinted the shelfmark as 879. See 
Wadding, (above, n. 18), ibid. 
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question is explicitly attributed to Scotus by a formal incipit—unfortu¬ 
nately omitted by Wadding in his edition—that gives the tide according 
to which the work circulated in the fourteenth century, namely, as the 
Logica Scoti or Quaestio logicalisP 


Incipit quaestio eiusdem Doctoris [sc. Scoti] de formalitatibus, quae dicitur Logica 
Scoti, de distinctione attributorum. Utrum omne intrinsecum Deo sit omnino idem 
essentiae divinae circumscripta quacumque operatione intellectus, vel arctetur quaes¬ 
tio ad essentiam et proprietates. (V, f. 292ra) 

Even a cursory comparison of Wadding’s edition of the Logica Scoti with 
its manuscript source reveals that the printed version is distressingly cor¬ 
rupt. In numerous places, Wadding made indiscriminate and needless 
emendations, often altering, if not completely destroying, Scotus’s intended 
meaning. In other places, Wadding simply misread the manuscript, only 
then to emend it beyond recognition. To take a typical example, within 
the space of two lines Wadding first misread sequitur as semper and then 
idem as commune. Since these mistakes rendered the text hopelessly mean¬ 
ingless, Wadding then compensated by simply inserting whole phrases not 
in the manuscript. As it originally stands, however, V reads perfectly. 


Vives, vol. 5, 339b: 
Confirmatur ratione, quia ad istud 
antecedens ‘non semper Pater est 
idem Patri’, non videtur inferri, 
‘ergo pater et pater est commune ’. 


V, f. 292rb: 

Confirmatur ratione, quia non 
sequitur ‘Pater est idem Patri, igitur 
Pater et Pater sunt idem\ 


In another case, Wadding inexplicably changed nec to etc. thereby con¬ 
verting what Scotus said was not an objection into one that was. Again, 
the effect was to render Scotus’s text unintelligible. 


Vives, vol. 5, 341b: 

. . . vel negatione importati per 
hoc quod est, scilicet C, etc. Contra 
hoc instantiae sunt, quia. . . . 


V, f. 292va: 

... vel negatione modi importati 
per hoc quod est, scilicet C. Nec 
contra hoc instantiae sunt, quia ... 


23 Adam Wodeham cites Scotus’s work by the exact title in the incipit of V in his 
Ordinatio Oxoniensis 1 d. 33 q. 1 a. 1 (Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
MS Vat. lat. 955, f. 173v): “Et istum sensum ponit Scotus in quaestione sua de hac mate¬ 
ria quae vocatur Logica Scoti” We take this text and citation from Gelber (above, n. 6), 630 
n. 4. As we shall see below, manuscript B uses the equivalent title Quaestio logicalis, which 
is how Chatton refers to the work. 
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As we shall see, Wadding’s edition contains similarly egregious corrup¬ 
tions at critical junctures, so that the Logica Scoti as it exists in printed 
form cannot be reliably interpreted. In addition to Wadding’s intrusions, 
there are, of course, the expected deficiencies native to the manuscript 
itself, such as omissions. Fortunately, Gelber’s assertion that the Logica 
Scoti is known to survive in only this single, Vatican manuscript is incor¬ 
rect, since otherwise an accurate reconstruction of Scotus’s question would 
be impossible. 24 While it seems to have generally escaped the attention 
of scholars, six manuscripts of the Logica Scoti have been identified in scat¬ 
tered publications. 25 To these we can add a seventh copy in Troyes 994, 
where it occurs anonymously and has been mistakenly attributed to Francis 
of Meyronnes. 26 

A Assisi, Biblioteca comunale, MS 172, ff. 120v-122v. 27 

C Cambridge, Peterhouse, MS 241, ff. 45r-51v. 28 

V Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. lat. 
876, ff. 292ra-293vb. 29 

L London, The British Library, MS Add. 7969, ff. 38ra-42vb. 30 


24 Gelber 1974 ( above, n. 6), 60. 

25 For the identification of the Logica Scoti in manuscripts G, L and M see G. Balic, De 
Collationibus Ioannis Duns Scoti doctoris subtilis ac mariani , in: Bogoslovni Vestnik, 9 (1929), 185- 
219 and F. Pelster, Handschriftliches zur Uberlieferung des Quaestiones super libros Metaphysicorum 
und der Collationes des Duns Scotus. 2. Die Collationes Parisienses und Oxonienses , in: Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch, 44 (1931), 79-92. Note, however, that throughout his article Balic incorrecdy 
refers to the shelfmark of L as 2969 rather than 7969. 

26 The descriptions of T cited below in note 33 failed to identify the Logica Scoti , attribut¬ 
ing it instead to Francis of Meyronnes, because the incipit as found in this manuscript 
contains several variants. It reads as follows, f. 157ra: “Utrum esse (pro omne) intrinsecum 
Deo sit omnino idem essentiae divinae, circumscripta quacumque consideratione intellec- 
tus, vel arte quoad (pro arctetur quaestio ad) essentiam et proprietates.” 

27 Victorin Doucet, Descriptio codicis 172 bibliotecae communalis Assisiensis, in: Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum, 25 (1932), 257-74, 378-89, 502-24 at 504-5; Cesare Cenci, Bibliotheca 
manuscripta ad Sacrum corwentum Assisiensem, 2 vols. Assisi, 1981, vol. 2, 578-80. 

28 M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the library of Peterhouse , Cambridge 
1899, 292. 

29 Pelzer, Codices ( n. 19), 258-262 at 259; De Ordinatione /. Duns Scoti Disquisitio historico- 
critica , Vat. vol. 1, 39*. This manuscript contains works of Scotus except for a final ques¬ 
tion (ff. 323ra-324va) appended to the Collationes Parisienses , which Pelzer and the Vatican 
editors fail to identify: “Utrum in praedestinato sit aliqua causa praevisa quare iste praedes- 
tinatus et ille reprobatus.” This, however, is Henry of Harclay’s question on predestina¬ 
tion. It has been edited by Mark Henninger, who was nonetheless unaware of its occurrence 
in this manuscript. See his Henry of Harclay’s Questions on Divine Prescience and Predestination , 
in: Franciscan Studies, 40 (1980), 167-243. 

30 Index of Manuscripts in the British Libraiy, 10 vols., Cambridge 1984, vol. 3, 396. 
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B Oxford, Balliol College, MS 208, ff. 41va-42vb. 31 

M Oxford, Magdalen College, MS 194, ff. 78ra-80vb. 32 

T Troyes, Bibliotheque municipale, MS 994, ff. 157ra-161ra. 33 

Vives Wadding edition in Vives, vol. 5, 338a-53a. 

While a complete collation and analysis of the manuscripts goes beyond 
our limited intention to provide a corrected version of crucial passages 
of the Logica Scoti , some preliminary indications of their relative merit is 
in order. Manuscripts B, M and V are all fourteenth-century copies and 
carry a good text. Of these, B appears to be the most important. It forms, 
like V, a fourteenth-century edition of Scotus’s Sentences and contains the 
Logica Scoti as a separate work and rubricated with the equivalent tide of 
Quaestio logicalis. More significantly, B bears witness to an earlier stage of 
the transmission of the Logica Scoti than any of the other surviving man¬ 
uscripts, for it alone carries a critical sentence that all others omit by 
homoioteleuton. Manuscripts C and L are fifteenth-century copies suffering 
from abbreviation, while manuscript A is abbreviated and truncated, end¬ 
ing prior to the apparent solution of the question. For our present pur¬ 
poses, therefore, passages of the Logica Scoti will be based upon B and, 
when necessary, readings supplied according to V and M. 


§ Ipse Parisius ordinavit quasdam quaestiones logicales 

Scholars have taken the Logica Scoti to have been disputed at Paris largely 
owing to its similarity in doctrine to Reportatio parisiensis I d. 33. 34 The 
Parisian provenance of this question, however, can be firmly established 
from both manuscripts and explicit testimony of the period. 

First, all principal manuscripts include the Logica Scoti with Parisian 
material. In both V and B, which, as mentioned, form fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury ‘editions’ of Scotus’s Sentences , the Logica Scoti immediately succeeds 
the version of Scotus’s Paris lectures compiled by William of Alnwick, 


31 R. A. B. Mynors, Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Balliol College, Oxford, Oxford 1963, 
203-4; Prolegomena, Vat., vol. 8, 10*-2*. 

32 Ephrem Longpre, Le MS. 194 du Magdalen College d’Oxford, in: Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum 22 (1929) 588. 

33 Jeanne Barbet, Francois de Meyronnes—Pierre Roger disputatio (1320-1321), Paris 1961, 17- 
20; Jacques Guy Bougerol, Les manuscrits franciscains de la Bibliotheque de Troyes, Grottaferrata 
(Roma) 1982, 105; Andre Vemet, Jean Francois Genest and Jean-Paul Bouhot, La Bibliotheque 
de I’abbaye de Clairvaux du XII e au XVIIT siecle, 2 vols. Paris, 1997, vol. 2, 630. 

34 See especially Gelber 1974 (above, n. 6), 90. 
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the Additiones magnae . 35 In C, L and M the Logica Scoti is appended to the 
end of Scotus’s Collationes Parisienses 36 

Second, Walter Chatton, writing in the 1320s, explicitly asserts that 
Scotus disputed a special logical question at Paris on the formal distinc¬ 
tion, which work can only be identified with the Logica Scoti 31 Chatton’s 
remarks occur in the context of defending a less realist interpretation of 
Scotus’s formal distinction as it applied to the divine attributes and per¬ 
sons. Chatton’s target was Ockham, who had in the case of the divine 


35 In V the Logica Scoti is inserted between books 1 and 2 of the Additiones magnae; in B 
it follows book 2. See the descriptions of these manuscripts cited above in notes 29 and 
31 respectively. 

36 Scotus disputed a series of Collationes at both Oxford and Paris, but neither manu¬ 

scripts nor scholars wholly agree on their exact ordering, particularly in the case of the 
Oxford set. The manuscripts do agree, however, that there are nineteen Parisian Collationes. 
They also agree on which question forms the last or nineteenth of the Parisian Collationes 

and which the first of the Oxford Collationes. See Doucet, 1932 (above, n. 27), 502-503. 

Manuscripts G, L and M contain in sequence the Paris and then the Oxford Collationes. 
In these three manuscripts, the Logica Scoti occurs as the twentieth question directly after 
the nineteenth Parisian and immediately before the first Oxford Collatio. See Balic 1929 
(above, n. 25), 196-97 and Pelster 1931 (above, n. 25), 84-87. Manuscript M proves that 
the Logica Scoti has been appended to the end of the Parisian group rather than to the 
beginning of the Oxford set, because it inserts the rubric Incipiunt Collationes Oxonienses 
(f. 80vb) after the Logica Scoti but before the first Oxford Collatio. That the Logica Scoti is 
probably not a Collatio seems indicated by its exclusion from remaining manuscripts of the 
Collationes , two of which place formal explicits for the Parisian Collationes after the nine¬ 
teenth (Oxford, Balliol College MS 209, f. 141v and Oxford, Merton College MS 65, f. 
11 Or). On the other hand, Pelster (above, n. 25), 85 n. 16 was incorrect to identify the 

Logica Scoti with a question of vaguely similar title that immediately follows the summary 

of the Parisian Collationes in the Tabula Scoti of William of Missal (Jl. 1400) contained in 
Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. lat. 890, f. 5rb: “Utrum omnes 
rationes quae dicuntur de Deo secundum substantiam sint eaedem Deo omnibus modis et 
inter se.” Our examination of William’s ensuing summary of this question shows that it 
bears no relation to the Logica Scoti , but is instead an exact summary of the identically 
titled fifth question of Thomas Wylton’s Quodlibet , recently edited by Lauge O. Nielsen, 
Timothy B. Noone and Cecilia Trifogli, Thomas Wylton’s Question on the Formal Distinction as 
Applied to the Divine , in: Document! e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 14 (2003), 
327-88. A partial transcription of William’s summary in Vatican 890 is found in Charles 
Balic, Les commentates de Jean Duns Scot sur les quatre limes des Sentences , Louvain 1927, 195 
n. 1. On the manuscript, see also Pelzer 1931 (above, n. 19), 274-77. We hope to return 
to William’s Tabula in a future publication. 

37 For Chatton’s interpretation of Scotus’s formal distinction, see Gelber 1974 (above, 
n. 6), 185-205. Gelber does cite (86, 531 n. 59) Chatton’s statement from his Reportatio 1 
d. 34 (see below, n. 44) that Scotus has disputed a special question at Paris on the for¬ 
mal distinction, but fails to take this as a reference to his Logica. Gelber apparently did 
not make the connection to the Logica because she was unaware of Chatton’s related remark 
in Reportatio 1 d. 25 (see below, n. 43), where he specifies that these Parisian disputes were 
Scotus’s Quaestiones logicales. 
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persons admitted as the more probable view what he took to be a cor¬ 
rect understanding (secundum bonum intellectum) of Scotus’s formal distinc¬ 
tion. According to Ockham, Scotus’s view was that between the divine 
essence and personal property there existed a formal distinction, which, 
although extra-mental (ex parte rei ), was nonetheless not real. 38 Chatton 
rejected both Ockham’s position and its alleged source in Scotus. In his 
discussion of the divine persons in d. 2 of his Reportatio , Chatton opposed 
Ockham’s view and pointedly denied that Scotus admitted any extra¬ 
mental non-identity to exist in actual fact between the essence and per¬ 
sonal property, but only that such was not contradictory. In asserting a 
formal non-identity between the essence and personal property, Scotus 
only meant, according to Chatton, that the formal nature of the one was 
not included in the other, so that the proposition ‘Deity is Paternity’ is 
not true in the first mode of essential predication. 39 In the parallel pas¬ 
sage from his later and expanded Lectura , Chatton explicidy cites Scotus’s 
Ordinatio in support of his reading. There, Chatton notes, Scotus denied 
a formal distinction between the essence and personal property, expressly 
prohibiting the inference from formal non-identity to formal distinction. 40 


38 Ockham, Ord. 1 d. 2 q. 11, in: Gedeon Gal et al. (ed.) Opera Theologica , 10 vols., St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y. 1967-86, vol. 2, 363, 364: “Tertia opinio est quod essentia et relatio 
sunt una res, nec tamen sunt eadem omnibus modis ex natura rei, sed ex natura rei habent 
aliquem modum non-identitatis, et ista non-identitas sufficit ad distinctionem realem inter 
supposita divina. . . . Ideo respondeo cum ista opinione, quae videtur mihi probabilior, 
quod est aliquis modus non-identitatis inter naturam divinam et suppositum. Et potest dici, 
secundum bonum intellectum, quod distinguuntur formaliter, quamvis non realiter.” For 
an analysis of Ockham’s adoption of Scotus’s formal distinction in this case of the Trinity, 
see Gelber 1974 (above, n. 6), 172-84 and Adams 1976 (above, n. 3), 59-74. 

39 Chatton, Rep. 1 d. 2 q. 5 n. 10, in: Joseph C. Wey and Girard J. Etzkom (eds), 
Reportatio super Sententias , 2 vols., Toronto 2002, vol. 1, 179: “Sed teneo oppositum, nec 
credo quod fuerit mens Doctoris Subtilis quod in re sit talis non-identitas de facto, licet 
fuerit usus modo loquendi qui currebat tempore suo, qui modo verius est in parte. Est 
igitur mens sua, non quod ilia non-identitas sit de facto a parte rei vel in re extra ani- 
mam, sed potius quod non repugnaret esse extra animam, quantum exigeret definitio essen- 
tiae vel personae; et tunc est sensus iste, quod essentia non est de se paternitas, ita quod 
haec non est per se primo modo ‘deitas est paternitas’. . . .” 

40 The passage of Scotus’s Ordinatio Chatton has in mind is: Ord. 1 d. 2 n. 403-5, Vat. 
vol. 2, 356-57: “Voco autem identitatem formalem, ubi illud quod dicitur sic idem, inclu- 
dit illud cui sic est idem, in ratione sua formali quiditativa et per se primo modo. In 
proposito autem essentia non includit in ratione sua formali quiditativa proprietatem sup- 
positi, nec e converso. Et ideo potest concedi quod . . . haec realitas formaliter non est 
ilia, vel, non est formaliter eadem illi, sicut prius expositum est quid est ‘formaliter’. 
Numquid igitur debet cortcedi aliqua distinctio? Melius est uti ista negativa ‘hoc non est 
formaliter idem’, quam, hoc est sic et sic ‘distinctum’. Sed nonne sequitur, a et b non 
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Nor is it any wonder, Chatton says, that Scotus blocked this inference, 
since everyone understands the proposition, The essence and property 
are formally distinct, 5 to posit some extra-mental distinction, however small 
or qualified, which would consequently reduce their real identity in the 
person and divine simplicity. 41 

In addition to citing Scotus’s Ordinatio against the more realist reading 
of his formal distinction, Chatton also cites a special question that he says 
Scotus disputed when the view was attributed to him that he placed mul¬ 
tiple formalities in God: 

. . . cum sibi imponebatur quod posuisset plures formalitates, ordinauit quaestionem de 
hoc, oppositum declarando. . . , 42 

In the above text from his Lectura , Chatton does not specify where Scotus 
disputed this question. In the earlier Reportatio , however, Chatton had 
cited this question twice, once in d. 25 and again in d. 34, to buttress 
his less realist reading of Scotus’s formal distinction. In both instances, 
Chatton says that Scotus disputed the question at Paris. 

Sed tenendum est oppositum, quod [n]ulla distinctio in persona eadem tantum est 
distinctio conceptuum eiusdem rei. Unde nec Doctor Sollemnis audebat ibi ponere 
distinctionem intentionalem, nec <Doctor> Subtilis distinctionem formalem. Cum 
aliqui enim concepissent ex verbis eius aliquibus talem distinctionem formalem, ipse 
Parisius ordinauit quasdam quaestiones logicales in quibus docuit oppositum, sed tantum 
posuit quod hoc non est per se illud. Et ideo dico cum eo, quod sine omni plural- 
itate, deitas non est per se patemitas nec e converso. 43 

Praemitto ea quae prius dixi quando incepi loqui de ista materia, quia Doctores 
hucusque scribentes, ut mihi videtur, non audebant concedere distinctionem aliquam 


sunt idem formaliter, ergo sunt formaliter distincta? Respondeo quod non oportet sequi, 
quia formalitas in antecedente negatur, et in consequente affirmatur.” 

41 Chatton, Lect. 1 d. 2 q. 6 nn. 60-63, in: Wey-Etzkom forthcoming (above, n. 9): 
“Ideo ailia videtur esse opinio Doctoris Subtilis in ista distinctione secunda primi libri, 
quaestione ista, quod essentia et relatio in divinis non sunt idem per se primo modo dicendi 
per se, et ideo non sunt idem formaliter, intelligendo per identitatem formalem, sicut ipse 
explicat se, quod ilia sint idem formaliter, quorum unum cadit in definitione alterius.—Et 
si velis ex isto arguere quod distinguuntur formaliter, ipse negat consequentiam; ita quod 
videtur tenere quod persona divina est talis res pro qua, licet haec propositio sit vera 
‘deitas est patemitas’, non tamen est praedicatio in quid; et secundo videtur tenere quod 
non debeat propter hoc concedi quod deitas et patemitas distinguuntur formaliter. Nec 
mirum, quia per istam propositionem apud communem intellectum hominum intelligitur 
quod sit aliqua distinctio extra animam quantumcumque parva et deminuta, et per con- 
sequens realis identitas et simplicitas deminueretur per earn.” 

42 Chatton, Led. 1 d. 2 q. 3 n. 112 in: Wey-Etzkom forthcoming (above, n. 9). 

43 Chatton, Rep. 1 d. 25 q. un. n. 19, in: Wey-Etzkom 2002 (above, n. 39), vol. 2, 174. 
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realem in eadem <persona>. ... Doctor Solemnis, non audebat ponere, immo negavit 
distinctionem intentionalem in eadem persona, cum tamen, secundum eum, ilia est 
minima distinctio realis. Doctor Subtilis dixit quod hoc non est per se ‘deitas est 
paternitas’, et si inferas ‘ergo distinguuntur formaliter’, negavit consequentiam. Et 
tamen quia aliqui conceperunt oppositum ex aliquibus dictis eius, ideo de hoc speciality 
fecit quaestionem Parisius ; unde nullam distinctionem a parte rei ponit ibi. 44 

There can be no doubt that in all three of the above passages Chatton 
is referring to one and the same work of Scotus and that it is the Logica 
Scoti. The first passage from the Reportatio cites the Quaestiones logic ales ^ 
which, as we have seen, is the exact tide of the work as it circulated sep¬ 
arately in the fourteenth century: it was annotated as Quaestio logicalis in 
B and, as indicated, entided Quaestio logica Scoti in V. That Chatton refers 
to the existence of several such quaestiones logicales is entirely consistent 
with the opening lines of the Logica itself, where Scotus refers to results 
assumed from an immediately preceding discussion, now presumably lost: 

Supposito ex praecedentibus quid sit tenendum de diversis modis identitatis et non- 
identitatis concedendis vel negandis in divinis, suppositis etiam rationibus terminorum 
exprimentium talem identitatem vel non-identitatem, hie videndum de propositio- 
nibus concedendis et negandis et de ordine inter illas. (B, f. 4Ira) 

The second passage from the Reportatio cites one of these questions in 
particular, which similarly can be construed only as referring to the Logica 
Scoti that we now possess. Here Chatton says that at Paris Scotus dis¬ 
puted a special question on whether from the denial of the proposition, 
‘Paternity is essentially Deity, 5 it follows that they are formally distinct. 
As the continuation of the above introductory remark in the Logica indi¬ 
cates, its precise and announced topic is a dedicated examination of the 
various entailments of the proposition ‘Deity is not formally Paternity 5 : 

Et ad breviter loquendum, essentia sub praecisissima ratione accepta sit a; paterni¬ 
tas sub propria et praecisa ratione accepta sit b. Haec videtur esse propositio primo 
concedenda in hac materia: ‘a non est formaliter b .’ (B, f. 4Ira) 

Chatton establishes beyond any question that Scotus’s Logica derives from 
his teaching at Paris. What is more, Chatton’s description, judging from 
similar fourteenth-century usage, seems to indicate that Scotus both dis¬ 
puted (Jacit) and edited ( ordinavit) the questions at Paris, the latter term 
suggesting the revision of a master. 45 In addition to establishing that 


44 Chatton, Rep. 1 dd. 33-4 q. un. n. 16, in: Wey-Etzkorn 2002 ( above, n. 39), vol. 2, 
290. 

45 Such, at any rate, seems to be the sense of these terms in Bartholomew of Pisa’s De 
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Scotus’s Logica was disputed at Paris, Chatton also confirms Gelber’s the¬ 
sis that Scotus encountered criticism at Paris over his application of the 
formal distinction to the Trinity. 46 Chatton is absolutely clear that the 
Logica was occasioned by what Scotus saw as misinterpretations of his 
position, namely, that it entailed the divine essence and personal prop¬ 
erty were formally distinct and separate formalities, which would vitiate 
divine simplicity. On the other hand, Chatton seems equally clear that 
Scotus did not change his position at Paris, as Gelber and Adams have 
inferred, but only defended it against unwarranted consequences. 

To summarize, the question printed by Wadding as the first of seven 
otherwise inauthentic Quaestiones miscellaneae de formalitatibus is a genuine 
work of Scotus that circulated in the fourteenth century under the title 
Logica Scoti or Quaestio logicalis. This work, as Walter Chatton explicitly 
testifies in the early fourteenth century, is in reality the surviving part of 
what were several questions of a disputation undertaken and edited by 
Scotus himself at Paris to correct what he took to be misconceptions 
about the application of the formal distinction to God, particularly the 
divine persons. 


conformitate, written between 1385-1390, when referring to Scotus’s writings. There Bartholomew 
uses facere to refer to quodlibeta and quaestiones , which are disputed, and ordinare to refer to 
Sentences and Biblical commentaries, which are revised, usually by masters: “Frater Ioannes 
Scotus, qui doctor subtilis nominatur. Hie primo in Anglia Oxoniae Sententias legit, deinde 
in studio Parisiensi, ubi doctor factus est famosissimus et fuit. Hie in theologia scripsit lucu- 
lenter, et praecipue super quattuor libros, quos ipse ordinavit; et Quodlibeta etiam fecit; 
tractatus plures edidit; quaestiones super libros Metaphyskae fecit, et super Scripturam sacram 
postillas ordinavit.” De conformitate vitae bead Francisci ad vitam Domini Iesu 1.8.2, in: Analecta 
franciscana, 4 (1906), 337. This text was cited by Balic 1966 (above, n. 17), 34. I am 
grateful to William Courtenay for the point that ordinare can refer to the revisions made 
by a master. 

46 As Cross points out, Gelber in part mistakenly based her reconstruction on Balic’s 
long refuted speculation that Godfrey of Fontaines debated Scotus on the formal distinc¬ 
tion at Paris, which disputation Balic thought was recorded in the Notabilia Cancellarii 
appended to Scotus’s Reportado parisiensis preserved in Worcester, Cathedral Library MS 
F.69. Balic’s fanciful view was immediately and completely demolished by Glorieux, who 
showed that the Notabilia recorded a disputation of Thomas Wylton, not Scotus. Despite 
this mistake, however, Gelber’s overall point about the reception of Scotus’s formal dis¬ 
tinction at Paris still stands, since it is also based in part on the testimony of Chatton, as 
we noted (cf. above, n. 37). On the Notabilia Cancellarii , see Balic 1927 (above, n. 36), 161- 
98; Palemon Glorieux, Duns Scot et les Notabilia Cancellarii , in: Archivum Franciscanum His- 
toricum, 24 (1931), 3-14; Gelber 1974 (above, n. 6), 71-72; cf. Cross 2005 (above, n. 6), 
521, 527-28. 
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§ Analysis of the Logica Scoti 

Even if scholars were not fully aware of the precise historical origins of 
the Logica Scoti , they understood completely its importance for any assess¬ 
ment of Scotus’s formal distinction. Accordingly, treatments of the Logica 
Scoti are not lacking. Both Gelber and Adams, for instance, give sum¬ 
maries of the Logica Scoti as part of their case for the less realist reading 
of Scotus. 47 More recendy, Martin Tweedale has provided the most detailed 
analysis of the work in a partial translation and commentary. 48 Nonetheless, 
all these treatments are hindered, if not misled, by the poor condition of 
Wadding’s printed text upon which they rely. Furthermore, Tweedale’s 
commentary, while detailed, is only partial, ending well short of Scotus’s 
formal solution to the question, which, in the Wadding text, is seriously 
flawed. Our present purpose, then, is to examine the main line of rea¬ 
soning of the Logica Scoti using a corrected, more reliable text. 

The formal title of the Logica—Utrum omne intrinsecum Deo sit omnino idem 
essentiae divinae circumscripta quacumque consideratione intellects , vel arctetur quaes- 
tio ad essentiam et proprietates (B, f. 4Ira)—asks whether, independently of 
any act of the intellect, all intrinsic properties of God are in every respect 
identical {omnino idem) to the divine essence. That is, at issue is whether 
any sort of extra-mental distinction can be admitted between the divine 
essence and an intrinsic property. Although Scotus stipulates in the sec¬ 
ond half of the title, omitted by Wadding, that he is limiting the present 
discussion to the personal properties, he poses the question in a perfectly 
general way {omne intrinsecum ), so that his ensuing analysis would seem to 
apply to the divine attributes as well. This is confirmed both by the for¬ 
mal incipit in V, which entitles the Logica the Quaestio de attributis , as well 
as by William Alnwick and Peter Aureoli who, as we shall see, take its 
results to be applicable to the attributes. Ockham, on the other hand, 
restricts the application of the Logica solely to the personal properties, 
forcefully denying any formal distinction between the divine attributes 
and essence. 49 

The Logica does not exhibit the standard format of the scholastic ques¬ 
tion in which there are typically initial objections, a magisterial solution, 


47 Gelber 1974 (above, n. 6), 89-96; Adams 1976 (above, n. 3), 40-2. 

48 Martin M. Tweedale, Scotus vs. Ockham: A Medieval Dispute over Universal, 2 vols., 
Lewiston, N.Y. 1999, vol. 1, 43-58 (translation); vol. 2, 473-86 (commentary). 

49 On Ockham’s treatment of the attributes, see Adams 1989 (above, n. 6), vol. 2, 
934-52. 
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and replies to the objections. Instead, Scotus proceeds directly to deter¬ 
mine which propositions concerning the identity of the divine essence and 
personal properties are to be conceded, which denied, and in what order. 
(As already noted, Scotus assumes from prior discussions, presumably 
forming part of this disputation, the definitions of the different kinds of 
identity and their applicability to God.) In this first section of the ques¬ 
tion, Scotus examines three pairs of propositions, each with a singular 
and plural form, that represent increasing degrees of ambiguity and implied 
distinction. The main purpose is to determine if, or under what inter¬ 
pretations, the second and third propositions follow from the granting of 
the first. Using Scotus’s own numbering and variables— a standing for 
the divine essence (Deitas) and b for the personal property of paternity 
(-Patemitas )—these three pairs of propositions can be schematized as fol¬ 
lows. (In the second pair Scotus temporarily drops the variables; equiv- 


alenl 

: forms as given by Scotus are placed 

in parentheses). 


Singular 

Plural 

PI 

a non est formaliter b. P2 

a et b non sunt formaliter 


[a non est formaliter idem b ). 

eadem. 

P3 

Deitas est formaliter distincta P4 

Deitas et patemitas sunt 


a paternitate. 

formaliter distinctae. 

P5 

a habet distinctam formalitatem P6 

a et b habent distinctas 


a formalitate b. 

formalitates 


(Formalitas a est distincta a 

(Formalitas a et formalitas 


formalitate b.) 

b sunt duae, sive distinctae 



formalitates.) 


On the left side are the singular forms, which in turn deny a formal 
identity ( non est formaliter idem), assert a formal distinction (est formaliter dis- 
tinctum ), and finally assert distinct formalities ( habet distinctam formalitatem) 
between the divine essence and personal property. The plural versions 
on the right are not assumed to be equivalent to their singular counter¬ 
parts, for their grammatical number seems to imply greater distinction. 
Whether the plural type follows from the singular must therefore be inves¬ 
tigated, although Scotus only explicitly considers the relation of PI to P2, 
presumably extending the reasoning to the other cases. The bulk of the 
discussion concerns whether P3 follows from PI and P5 from P3. 

Scotus asserts that the first proposition conceded concerning any lack 
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of identity between the divine esssence and personal property is ‘Deity is 
not formally Paternity’ (PI), or its equivalent, ‘Deity is not formally the 
same as Paternity.’ The tacit response to the question would thus be neg¬ 
ative, since in conceding that essence and personal property are not iden¬ 
tical formally (tnon formaliter idem) it is denied that they are identical in 
every way ( omnino idem). Scotus stipulates that in conceding this proposi¬ 
tion, the identity between the essence and property is not denied absolutely 
(absolute), just as ‘An ethiopian is not a white human’ does not deny 
absolutely that an ethiopian is human but does so only under the quali¬ 
fication of being white. So too, in conceding PI the identity of the essence 
and person is not absolutely denied but only as qualified by ‘formally’. 

Scotus’s above analysis is entirely consistent with that in Reportatio 1 d. 
33, which characterizes the formal non-identity between the essence and 
property as qualified (. secundum quid ) and not absolute (. simpliciter ). 50 In the 
Logica , however, Scotus will now go beyond the Reportatio by analysing in 
detail what inferences are permitted from such a qualified non-identity. 
In the Wadding text, the phrase ut formaliter esse b. Et compositio isto modo 
(11. 8-9) is misread as ut formaliter , et composito modo , which obscures Scotus’s 
technical point that the denial applies to the union (compositio) rather than 
the predicate. 

Et ad breviter loquendum, essentia sub praecisissima ratione 
accepta sit a\ paternitas sub propria et praecisa ratione accepta 
sit b. Haec videtur esse propositio primo concedenda in hac 
materia: ‘ a non est formaliter b\ vel ista, quae aequipollet ei: ‘a 
5 non est formaliter idem b\ quod videtur formaliter remotior a 
multitudine et varietate intellectuum seu sensuum diversitate. In 
ista quidem non est formaliter V non negatur absolute a esse 
b , sed esse sic sive sub tali modo, ut formaliter esse[t] b. Et com¬ 
positio isto modo negatur, non ratione eius quod importat com- 
10 positio, sed ratione modi, sicut ista ‘Aethiops non est homo albus’. 

Similiter hie, ‘ a non est idem formaliter b\ negatur identitas 
non absolute, sed sub isto modo, et hoc ratione negationis modi. 
(B, f. 4Ira; cf. Vives, 339a) 


50 Rep. par. 1 d. 33 q. 2 nn. 8-13, in: Vives, vol. 22, 402-405; cf. pp. 12-3 above. 
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Proceeding to the second proposition (P2), Scotus observes that while 
many use it as nearly equivalent to the first (PI), it is more ambiguous 
than its singular counterpart. Both the conjunction of a with b by the 
copula [a et b) as well as the plural number of the verb and predicate 
(sunt eaderri) seem to imply a distinction and numerical plurality between 
the essence and personal property that the first proposition does not. This 
seems confirmed by usage concerning the Trinity, which would deny the 
consequence, ‘The Father is identical to the Father, therefore the Father 
and the Father are identical’. The antecedent is true, for it is equivalent 
to the identity statement ‘The Father is the Father’. The consequent seems 
false, however, since the grammatically composite subject denotes a numer¬ 
ical plurality. For this reason, Scotus says, it does not seem PI and P2 
are convertible or equivalent. 

Despite these concerns, Scotus appears quite prepared to allow the 
equivalence of PI and P2. Leaving aside such literal readings of the 
proposition ( non faciendo vim in verbis ), the assertion in P2 that ‘a and b are 
not the same’ can be well understood to deny the identity of a and b in 
the same sense that it is denied in PI, just as in common usage ‘Socrates 
is similar to Plato’ is taken to be equivalent to ‘Socrates and Plato are 
similar’. 51 As for the argument that the conjunction ‘a and 6’ implies a 
numerical plurality, and hence greater non-identity between the property 
and essence than PI, Scotus responds that the plural subject, verb and 
predicate require no greater distinction than the purely grammatical plu¬ 
rality of synonymous terms. For this the least distinction of reason suffices. 
P2 therefore implies no greater real non-identity than PI. Scotus con¬ 
cludes that PI and P2 seem to have the same meaning, or at least can 
be reasonably construed as convertible. 

As we have already noted, the Wadding text is defective in this sec¬ 
tion, reducing to complete nonsense the argument at lines 10-13 below. 
In addition, Wadding has changed the manuscript reading from Ob hoc 
to Objicies hie in line 14 and then supplied a corresponding Respondeo to 


51 In general, to interpret by means of vis or virtus sermonis is to give a strict or literal 
reading as opposed to one based on common usage (sequendo communem modum loquendi). For 
the meaning and significance of this concept for fourteenth-century theology, see William 
J. Courtenay, Force of Words and Figures of Speech: The Crisis over virtus sermonis in the Fourteenth 
Century , in: Franciscan Studies, 23 (1984), 107-28; J. M. M. H. Thijssen, The Crisis over 
Ockhamist Hermeneutic and its Semantic Background: The Methodological Significance of the Censure of 
December 29, 1340, in: Vestigia, Imagines, Verba: Semiotics and Logic in Medieval Theological Texts , 
ed. C. Marmo, Bologna 1997, 371-92. 
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Non tamen in line 15. This makes the text read as if Scotus is proposing 
an objection and then replying to it. 52 In fact, Scotus is simply drawing 
the conclusion from the above arguments and then noting that there is 
a reasonable reading of P2 as equivalent to PI. Finally, Wadding misreads 
convertibiles in line 32 as connaturales , thereby destroying Scotus’s main con¬ 
clusion to this section. 

Secunda, qua multi utuntur quasi aequivalente cum prima, 
videtur esse ista 4 a et b non sunt formaliter eadem’, et tamen 
non est ista praecise determinata ad ilium unum sensum, sicut 
prima. Nam aliquis volens altercari 53 diceret quod hie ponitur 
5 pluralitas ‘a et b non sunt eadem’, turn ex copulatione posita 
inter a et quae non potest esse sine aliqua distinctione, quia 
non videtur quod omnino idem possit sibi ipsi copulari; turn ex 
pluralitate consignificata ex copula et praedicato, cum dicitur 
‘sunt eadem’. . . . 

10 Confirmatur ratione, quia non sequitur ‘Pater est idem Patri, 
igitur Pater et Pater sunt idem’. Nam antecedens est verum, 
sicut istud ‘Pater est Pater’; consequens videtur falsum, quia notat 
pluralitatem in supposito et apposito. 

Ob hoc non videtur quod ista convertantur in negativis, ‘hoc 
15 non est idem illi, igitur hoc et illud non sunt eadem’. Non tamen 
faciendo vim in verbis, ibi 54 sanus intellects haberi potest, ut 
negetur identitas a ad b cum dicitur ‘a et b non sunt eadem’, 
sicut negatur in antecedente, sicut in communi modo loquendi 
pro eodem habemus, ‘Socrates est similis Platoni’ et ‘Socrates et 
20 Plato sunt similes’. 

Et cum arguitur de ista pluralitate, quae videtur poni in con- 
sequente propter copulationem in subiecto et numerum consignifi- 
catum in praedicato, potest did quod ad utrumque sufficit distinctio 
rationis, immo minima, ilia scilicet quae sufficit ad distincta no- 
25 mina, scilicet synonyma. Haec enim non negaretur ‘gladius et 
ensis sunt idem’ vel ‘Marcus et Tullius sunt idem’. . . . 


52 This mistake in Wadding precipitates an involved discussion in Tweedale 1999 (above, 
n. 48), 475-6. 

53 B mistakenly reads alterari for altercari. 

54 I have emended the text to read ibi against all manuscripts, which carry ubi. Something 
seems wrong with this sentence as it stands, since M has tried to correct it and V has left 
part of it blank. 
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Ad rationem, posset dici quod aliqua distinctio requiritur inter 
copulata, saltern rationis vel nominis. Ista autem posita est de 
extremis a et b. 

30 Unde videntur illae propositiones primae et ita eumdem intel- 
lectum importare, vel saltern sine improprietate possunt a sane 
intelligentibus accipi quasi convertibles quantum ad intellectum. 
(B, f. 4Ira; cf. Vives, 339a-340a) 

Far more significant than Scotus’s above discussion of P2 is his ensuing 
examination of whether P3 follows from PI. This forms a central and 
extensive part of the Logica and is regarded in the fourteenth century as 
key to assessing the realism of Scotus’s formal distinction. Advocates of 
the less realist interpretation adduce in evidence Scotus’s apparendy plain 
denial that a formal non-identity entails a formal distinction. As we have 
seen, Chatton repeatedly stressed this point in support of his less realist 
reading, explicitly citing Scotus’s following succinct remark in the Ordinatio : 

And for this reason it can be conceded that. . . this reality formally is not that real¬ 
ity or is not formally identical to that reality, according to our prior explanation of 
what formally means. Must therefore some distinction be conceded? It is better to 
use the negative proposition ‘This is not formally the same’ than ‘this is distinct in 
some way’. But does it not follow, ‘a and b are not the same formally, therefore they 
are formally distinct’? I reply that it does not necessarily follow, because ‘formally’ 
is denied in the antecedent and affirmed in the consequent. 55 

Alnwick, who, as indicated, takes a less realist view of Scotus in support 
of his own version of the formal distinction, also quotes the above text 
as encapsulating Scotus’s whole position: 

And this is because the mode of a negation does not follow from the negation of 
the mode of a sentence. Accordingly, this does not follow: ‘a is not formally b, there¬ 
fore a is distinct formally from b\ nor does it even follow ‘a is formally non-identi¬ 
cal to b\ as has been shown in various ways. This seems to be the intent of the 
Subtle Doctor, John Duns, for in the second distinction, question 4, of book one of 
his Oxford Ordinatio , he asks “Does it not follow ‘a and b are not formally the same, 
therefore they are formally distinct?”’ He responds that “it does not follow because 
the mode of formality in the antecedent is denied but in the consequent is affirmed.” 
This is his response in brief, which I think is true on account of what has been 
said. 56 


55 For the Latin, see n. 40 above. 

56 Alnwick, Quod. q. 1, in: ed. Ledoux 1937 (above, n. 10), 192: “Et hoc est quia ad 
negationem modi compositionis, non sequitur modus negationis, propter quod non sequitur 
‘a non est formaliter b, igitur a distinguitur formaliter a b' nec etiam sequitur quod ‘a sit 
formaliter non idem b\ ut multipliciter ostensum est. Haec videtur esse intentio Subtilis 
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In this section of the Logica Scotus subjects the above inference to an 
extensive analysis going well beyond anything in the Ordinatio or Reportatio. 
Its importance to our concern is therefore clear. Ironically, if this is one 
of the more important sections of the Logica , it is also the most corrupt 
part of Wadding’s edition, which is marred by two long omissions at crit¬ 
ical junctures. We reproduce both Wadding and a corrected text based 
on B to indicate the lacuna in the text and its impact on interpretation: 


Vives, 341a-b 

Juxta istas duas in quibus 
negatur convertibilitas, sunt 
aliae duae affirmativae distinc- 
tionis juxta primam. Ista, Deitas 
5 est formaliter distincta a pater- 
nitate, et e converso. Juxta se- 
cundam ista, Deitas et patemitas 
sunt formaliter distinctae. 

Propositionum istarum una 
10 est minus determinata ad unum 
intellectum quam illae negati- 
vae. Nam ista, quae minus 
videtur posse habere diversos 
intellectus, scilicet Deitas est 
15 formaliter distincta a paterni- 
tate, videtur posse habere 
duplicem intellectum. Unum, 
quod modus importatus per ly 
formaliter, affirmetur circa istud 
20 determinabile, quod est dis- 
tinctum, sicut affirmatur in ista: 
hoc est formaliter idem isti, 
circa istud determinabile quod 
est idem. 


B, f. 41ra-b 

Iuxta istas duas in quibus negatur 
convertibilitas, sunt aliae duae affir¬ 
mativae distinctionis. Iuxta primam, 
ista ‘Deitas est formaliter distincta 
a Patemitate’ vel econverso. Iuxta 
secundam, ista ‘Deitas et Patemitas 
sunt formaliter distinctae’. 

Propositionum istarum utraque 
est minus determinata ad unum 
intellectum quam illae negativae. 
Nam ista, quae minus videtur posse 
habere diversos intellectus, scilicet 
‘Deitas est formaliter distincta a 
Paternitate’, videtur posse habere 
duplicem intellectum. Unum, quod 
modus importatus per ly ‘formaliter’ 
affirmetur circa istud determinabile 
quod est ‘distinctum’, sicut affirmatur 
in ista ‘hoc est formaliter idem isti’, 
circa istud determinabile quod est 
‘idem’. 


Doctoris, Ioannis Duns, distinctione namque secunda, primi libri, quaestione 4, in Ordinatione 
Oxoniensi , quaerit sic: ‘Nonne sequitur a et b non sunt formaliter idem, igitur sunt for¬ 
maliter distincta’? Respondet quod ‘non sequitur, quia modus formalitatis in antecedente 
negatur et in consequente affirmatur.’ Haec est sua responsio brevis, quam reputo veram 
propter praedicta.” 
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25 Alius intellectus posset haberi, 
quod negatio inclusa in hoc 
quod est distinctum, negat 
modum importatum per hoc, 
quod est formaliter. Et si iste 
30 intellectus posset haberi ex vi 
sermonis, <. . .> 
tunc non sequitur: non est idem 
formaliter, ergo est distinctum 
formaliter; sed est fallacia con- 
35 sequentis, quia in antecedente 
negatur praedicatum composi- 
tum ex determinabili et deter- 
minante, et verificatur <. . .> 
ista affirmatio circa determi- 
40 nabile negatum. Sicut nec tenet 
ista consequential homo non 
est necessario albus; ergo est 
necessario non albus, et in mul- 
tis aliis, ut homo non est essen- 
45 tialiter et quidditative, vel per 
se primo modo risibilis; ergo 
homo est essentialiter vel quid¬ 
ditative per se primo modo non 
risibilis. In antecedente quidem 
50 negatur risibilis sub isto modo, 
et hoc est, quia iste modus 
negatur; in consequente vero 
modus affirmatur respectu 
praedicati negati. Et ideo con- 
55 sequens est falsum, nam istud 
praedicatum negatum non 
primo essentialiter vel quiddi¬ 
tative, vel per se primo modo, 
dicitur de subjecto; imo nec 


Alius intellectus posset haberi, 
quod negatio inclusa in hoc quod 
est ‘distinctum 5 , neget modum impor¬ 
tatum per hoc quod est ‘formaliter 5 . 
Et si iste intellectus posset haberi ex 
vi sermonis, satis posset concedi istas 
duas convert! ‘a non est idem for¬ 
maliter ipsi V et ‘a est distinctum 
formaliter ab ipso b\ Si autem tan- 
tum primus intellectus possit haberi, 
tunc non sequitur ‘non est idem for¬ 
maliter, ergo est distinctum for¬ 
maliter 5 , sed est fallacia consequentis, 
quia in antecedente negatur praedi¬ 
catum compositum ex determinabili 
et determinante, et verificatur ratione 
negationis ipsius determinationis. In 
consequente vero affirmatur ista 
determinatio 57 circa determinabile 
negatum. Sicut nec tenet ista con¬ 
sequents ‘homo non est necessario 
albus, ergo est necessario non albus 5 , 
et in multis aliis, ut ‘homo non est 
essentialiter et quiditative et per se 
primo modo risibilis, ergo est essen¬ 
tialiter et quiditative et per se primo 
modo non risibilis 5 . In antecedente 
quidem negatur risibile sub isto 
modo, et hoc quia iste modus 
negatur. In consequente vero modus 
affirmatur respectu praedicati negati. 
Et ideo consequens est falsum, nam 
istud praedicatum negatum non 
praedicatur essentialiter vel quidita¬ 
tive seu per se primo modo de 


57 We read determinatio here with A against all other manuscripts which have affirmatio. 
This seems required for Scotus’s point. 
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60 alia negatio praedicatur per se 
primo modo de aliquo positivo, 
nec negatio alia ingreditur 
essentialiter in essentiam ali- 
quam positivam. 


subiecto; immo nec aliqua negatio 
praedicatur per se primo modo de 
aliquo positivo, nec negatio aliqua 
ingreditur essentialiter essentiam ali- 
quam positivam. 


Scotus says that the next propositions to be considered are the corre¬ 
sponding affirmative forms of PI and P2, in which distinction is affirmed 
rather than identity denied, so that Deity is said to be formally distinct 
from Paternity rather than denied to be formally the same. Scotus says 
that both of these affirmative propositions (P3 and P4) are more ambigu¬ 
ous than their negative correlates, which is evident even from the singu¬ 
lar form (P3), which is the less ambiguous of the two. As Scotus makes 
clear, the greater ambiguity arises from the construal of distinction as neg¬ 
ative in meaning relative to its positive correlative idem. That is, in attempt¬ 
ing to make the inference from PI to P3, distinctum in P3 would be taken 
as equivalently substituting for non idem in PI. But then, Scotus says, the 
affirmative proposition P3 will have at least two different meanings depend¬ 
ing on how the negative particle non included in distinctum is construed 
with the adverbial modifier formaliter. The first and most obvious reading 
would be to take formaliter as qualifying the whole of what is included in 
distinctum. In this sense, the non would be taken as negating idem and for¬ 
maliter would modify non idem as a single, negative predicate. On this first 
reading, the phrase would mean ‘formally not the same 5 . In a second, 
more literal reading {ex vi sermonis ), the non would be taken not with idem 
but as negating the qualification formaliter , so the second sense of the 
expression would be ‘not formally the same 5 . 

It is at this juncture in the text, precisely when Scotus is about to 
assess which of these two readings of P3 would follow from PI, that a 
large omission occurs in the Wadding edition, as indicated in lines 30- 
34 of the above quotation. In this instance, Wadding came by the mis¬ 
take honestly, since these lines are missing from all manuscripts except 
B owing to a scribal error. (As noted, this error indicates that B derived 
from, or had access to, a witness earlier in the tradition than any other 
surviving manuscript.) In dropping the above lines, Wadding’s text com¬ 
pletely inverts Scotus’s meaning by making the inference from PI go 
through on the first interpretation of P3 rather than, as Scotus actually 
says, the second interpretation. This mistake has misled modem commentators, 
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who, while managing to follow Scotus’s argument, nonetheless had to read 
against the text as it stood in order to do so. 58 

Turning to the passage as restored, Scotus says that if the second read¬ 
ing of P3 can be taken from the meaning of its terms, then P3 could be 
conceded to follow from PI, so that ‘a is not formally the same as tf 
would be equivalent to ‘ a is formally distinct from b. ’ If, however, only 
the first reading of P3 were allowed, then the inference cannot go through 
but would be a fallacy of the consequent. At this point (11. 40-42 above), 
the Wadding text has a second omission, again owing to a scribal error 
in V, which renders Scotus’s explanation of the fallacy incoherent. The 
repaired passage says that a fallacy occurs because in the antecedent (PI) 
a qualified predicate is denied with respect to that qualification {non est 
formaliter idem ), while in the consequent (i.e., the first reading of P3) a neg¬ 
ative predicate is affirmed with respect to that same qualification {est for¬ 
maliter non idem). Thus, one can no more go from PI to the first interpretation 
of P3 than from ‘man is not necessarily white’ to ‘man is necessarily not- 
white’. 

Modern commentators take Scotus to be here diagnosing a scope fal¬ 
lacy, 59 but his precise concern is that the consequent is false because a 
negation cannot be essentially asserted of or included in something pos¬ 
itive. Thus, taking formaliter to be equivalent to essentialiter, quiditative or per 
se primo modo , Scotus says that ‘man is not essentially risible’ is true, because 
risibility is a property of a human being, not part of its definition, as the 
qualifier ‘essentially’ implies. But this does not entail ‘man is essentially 
not risible’, which is false, since nothing negative enters into the definition 
or is essentially predicated of what is positive. Consequently, the first 
interpretation of P3 cannot follow from PI, since ‘not the same’ cannot 
be formally or essentially asserted of a positive subject. 

Scotus seems unpersuaded by these latter objections to the inference 
of P3 from PI. Against them he counters that idem and distinctum are 
opposed and divide all of being. That is, they are jointly exhaustive and 
mutually exclusive. The denial of the one should therefore entail the asser¬ 
tion of the other, and, by extension, the denial of a qualified identity 


58 To make sense of the passage, Gelber, Adams and Tweedale all take the phrase Et 
si iste intellects posset haberi (1. 29) to refer to the first meaning of P3, while the Latin iste 
can only refer to the second meaning. See Gelber 1974 (above, n. 6), 92; Adams 1976 
(above, n. 3), 41; Tweedale 1999 (above, n. 48), vol. 1, 47. 

59 Adams 1976 (above, n. 3), 41; Tweedale 1999 (above, n. 48), vol. 2, 478. 
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should entail the assertion of a distinction qualified in the same sense. 
Scotus argues that this is in fact granted for all the standard ways in 
which identity and distinction are qualified. Thus, if two things are not 
really (realiter) the same, then it follows that they are really distinct. The 
same holds for the different kinds of identity listed by Aristotle—generic, 
specific and numerical. The inference even holds in the Trinity, where, 
if anywhere, one might expect an exception. If it is denied that the Father 
and Son are personally’ ( personality ) identical, then it follows that they 
are personally distinct. Consequently, Scotus concludes, the objections would 
seem only to apply arbitrarily to the present case of formaliter dis tine turn. 60 

As before, Scotus is reluctant to decide the issue on technical inter¬ 
pretations of propositions, seeing such as a matter for logicians rather 
than theologians, and seems content to let the inference from PI to P3 
go through based on common usage. In any case, Scotus says, P3 can 
be conceded on its second interpretation given above, which is not very 
far from the meaning of PI. In the below text, Wadding’s edition has 
ilium intellectum secundum quern in place of istum secundum intellectum , qui (1. 8), 
thus removing Scotus’s explicit reference to the second meaning of P3 as 
the one that he is conceding. 

Non videtur igitur instantia contra istam consequentiam, nisi 
dicatur praecise esse in proposito. 

De significatione istius propositionis £ a est distinctum formaliter 
ab ipso b\ et utrum determinate importet primum sensum prae- 
5 dictum, vel aliunde 61 dicatur multiplex ad istos duos sensus et dis- 
cussionem exquisitam, et alia multa huiusmodi quae relinquo 
logicis, sequendo communem modum loquendi, ista potest con- 
cedi, saltern concedendo 62 istum secundum intellectum, qui non 
videtur multum distare ab intellectu negativae primo concessae. 

10 (B, f. 41rb; cf. Vives, 341a) 

Scotus accordingly denies that the alleged counterexamples have any force 
and admits that consequents such as ‘man is not risible essentially’ would 
have to be conceded. But then what of the objection that negations cannot 


60 Vives, 340b-341a. Wadding’s text here presents no problems. 

61 The manuscripts are evenly split between reading aliunde and alium vel , which paleo- 
graphically are easily confused. We have stayed with B, which has the former and more 
difficult reading. 

62 B mistakenly reads extendendo. 
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be predicated essentially or included in the definition of something positive? 
Scotus gives two answers. In the first, he says that if the negation in a 
negative predicate, whether expressed (libera), such as in non risibile , or 
implied (j inclusa :), such as in distinctum , can be taken in the consequent to 
deny the adverbial qualifier essentialiter , then he concedes the consequent 
‘man is essentially not risible’. But this is not to concede that ‘not risi¬ 
ble’ is essentially predicated of the positive subject ‘man’, because then 
essentialiter is affirmed in the consequent rather than denied, as this solu¬ 
tion holds. In other words, Scotus deftly observes that the objection con¬ 
cerning essential predication of negations does not arise on the second 
reading of P3 type propositions. In the text below, Scotus is using the 
variable c for ‘not risible’ or a similar negative predicate. 

Et cum arguitur quod c non cadit in definitione hominis, sicut 
nec aliqua negatio in definitione positivi: 

Respondeo: si negatio libera vel inclusa in hoc quod est c pos- 
sit negare modum additum significatum per hoc quod est ‘essen- 
5 tialiter’, tunc concedo istam, ‘homo est c essentialiter’. Sed non 
conceditur 63 quod c praedicatur essentialiter de homine, quia in 
antecedente negatur modus ille ‘essentialiter’, in consequente 
affirmatur. (B, f. 41rb; cf. Vives, 341b) 

The second solution avoids this more literal reading in which the nega¬ 
tion implied by the predicate is taken so as to deny the adverbial qualifiers 
essentialiter or formaliter in the consequent (non faciendo vim de affirmatione et 
negatione modi importati per hoc quod est c). Rather, it construes these qualifiers 
as specifying a type of distinction in the same way as they specify a type 
of identity, so that ‘a is formally identical to b ’ and ‘a is formally distinct 
from V would be immediately opposed. Thus, just as it is denied in the 
antecedent that risibility is formally identical with man, so it would be 
admitted in the consequent that it is formally distinct. On this second 
reading, the above objection concerning essential predication of a nega¬ 
tion does not apply, because here essentialiter does not qualify the whole 
composite of homo est distinctum , as if to signify that ‘man is distinct from 
risibility’ is an essential predication, so that ‘distinct from risibility’ would 
enter into the definition of man. Rather, the essentialiter qualifies only the 
predicate term distinctum , signifying that risibility is distinct from man 


63 We are reading Sed non conceditur with M, L and C, for which B has Respondeo quia. 
V actually has Non conceditur , but Wadding mistook the Non for Et ideo. 
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according to its essence, that is, is a distinct essence from the essence of 
man. In support of this analysis, Scotus interestingly invokes the rules of 
obligation, which stipulate that one must proceed differently from propo¬ 
sitions involving negation or distinction if essentialiter is taken to determine 
the union (compositio) rather than, as ordinarily assumed, the subject. 

Scotus then adds a very important restriction to taking P3 in this way, 
deploying the standard distinction in modifiers between a detemninatio dimi- 
nuens seu distrahens and a determinatio non diminuens sed specificans. In the for¬ 
mer case, the modifier weakens or negates the whole with which it is 
taken, such as in ‘dead man’, while in the latter it does not, such as in 
‘curly hair’. The logical relevance of this distinction is that in the former 
case it is fallacious to reason to an unqualified assertion of the term 
modified, while in the latter it is not. Thus, if there is a dead man, it 
does not follow there is a man, but if one has curly hair, it follows one 
has hair. The former moves fallaciously from a qualified (secundum quid) 
to an unqualified (simpliciter) assertion. 64 Scotus says that in the above solu¬ 
tion, where formaliter is taken with distinctum , it is to be construed as a 
determinatio diminuens a distinctione , that is, a qualification that weakens or 
attenuates the distinction, so that we cannot infer from formaliter distinc¬ 
tum an absolute or unqualified distinction. The reason for this restriction 
is that in PI formaliter is taken in this way, for a denial of formal iden¬ 
tity is not taken to allow a denial of identity absolutely between the divine 
essence and person. Thus, if formaliter is not taken in the same sense with 
distinctum , then P3 will not follow from PI. 

As indicated, Wadding makes a small but catastrophic error in this 
section, reading Nec in line 7 as etc. and putting it at the end of line 6. 
This transforms what was Scotus’s explanation and defense of his posi¬ 
tion in 11. 1-6 into an incoherent objection against it. Wadding addition¬ 
ally misread Et hie ‘essentialiter* in line 10 as haec essentia naturaliter , thus 
obliterating Scotus’s whole point in the paragraph, namely, how to con¬ 
strue the adverb essentialiter. Confronted with these corruptions, Tweedale 
was understandably unable to make any sense of the passage. 65 

Aliter etiam posset did, quod accipiendo ista adverbia ‘essen¬ 
tialiter’ et ‘formaliter’ et similia ut praecise dicunt modum 


64 For instance, see Peter of Spain, in: L. M. de Rijk (ed.), Tractatus. Called afterwards 
Summule logicales. Assen 1972, 157. 

65 Tweedale 1999 (above, n. 48), vol. 2, 480: “A mystifying section for which I have 
no sensible interpretation.” 
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distinctionis, sicut modum identitatis, immediate opposita sunt 
ista: ‘a est sic idem tf et ‘a est sic distinctum a b\ non faciendo 
5 vim de affirmatione vel negatione modi importati per hoc quod 
est c. 

Nec contra hoc sunt instantiae, quia sicut risibile non est idem 
homini essentialiter, ita est distinctum ab homine essentialiter, 
hoc est, distinctum secundum essentiam risibilis, quia essentia est 
10 distincta ab essentia. Et hie ‘essentialiter 5 non est determinatio 
huius compositionis ‘homo est distinctum 5 , sed determinatio prae- 
dicati huius, scilicet quod est ‘distinctum 5 . Obligatio autem pro- 
cedit secundum quod negatio vel distinctio notatur 66 esse de 
essentia subiecti, et procedit de alio intellectu prout ‘essentialiter 5 
15 intelligitur determinare compositionem. 

Isto modo intelligendo hoc totum quod est ‘formaliter dis¬ 
tinctum 5 , ‘formaliter 5 est determinatio diminuens a distinctione, 
sicut et hoc ‘non idem formaliter 5 diminuit a non-identitate, ita 
quod sicut formaliter non sequitur ’sunt non eadem formaliter, 
20 igitur sunt non eadem 5 , sed est fallacia secundum quid et sim- 
pliciter, ita non sequitur ’sunt distincta formaliter, igitur sunt dis¬ 
tincta 5 , sed est consimilis defectus. 

Si quis proterviendo per illam propositionem ‘a est distinctum 
formaliter a ipso V velit alium intellectum concipere quam intel- 
25 lectum distinctionis diminutae, patet quod ista non sequitur ex 
praemissis, nec potest ex ipsa aliud ulterius inferri tamquam 
sequens ex datis. (B, f. 41rb; cf. Vives, 341b-342a) 

To summarize, Scotus gives two readings of P3 and seems prepared to 
allow its inference from PI on either of them. On one reading, P3 can 
be interpreted in a more technical, strict sense so that the negation implicit 
in distinctum is taken to deny formaliter. Construed in this sense, P3 can 
follow from PI, since the two propositions have the same meaning. A 
more natural sense of P3 is to take the formaliter as modifying the whole 
of what is included in distinctum , just as it is when it modifies idem. On 
this reading, the inference from PI to P3 would seem fallacious because 
the consequent P3 would falsely assert a negation to be essentially included 
in something positive. Scotus, however, resists this reasoning, arguing 
instead that since identity and distinction are immediately opposed, the 


66 B here reads negatur against the other manuscripts, which have notatur. 
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negation of the one should entail the assertion of the other, even if 
qualified, as common usage permits. The alleged fallacy arising from a 
false assertion in the consequent of a negation of a positive subject does 
not occur as long as certain restrictions apply. First, formaliter is taken to 
qualify the predicate distinctum rather than the composition of the predi¬ 
cate with the subject, and secondly the force of formaliter is to weaken or 
diminish the predicate. This latter restriction is doubly important, since 
it blocks any further inference to an absolute distinction between the 
essence and personal property, which PI similarly rules out. Under these 
conditions, the inference from PI to P3 can go through. While Scotus is 
clear that on other construals P3 might not follow from PI, he seems 
generally receptive to admitting the move from the one to the other as 
long as it does not engender any further, illicit move to some absolute 
distinction in God. 

Scotus’s analysis of P3 in this section does not seem to support unequi¬ 
vocally the less realist interpretation of Alnwick and Chatton, according 
to which Scotus denied in the Logica the inference to formal distinction. 
The reason for this is that Alnwick and Chatton are clearly reading the 
Logica in terms of the following lines of the Ordinatio , which, as we have 
seen, they both quote as definitive of Scotus’s position: 

Sed nonne sequitur, ‘a et b non sunt idem formaliter, ergo sunt formaliter distincta’? 

Respondeo quod non oportet sequi, quia ‘formaliter’ in antecedente negatur, et in 

consequente affirmatur. 67 

While in this Ordinatio text Scotus does not stop to elaborate why the 
denial of formaliter in the antecedent and its affirmation in the consequent 
is problematic, in the Logica he spells this out completely, as we have 
seen. The analysis in the Logica shows than in the above text of the Ordinatio 
Scotus sees the inference as constituting a fallacy of the consequent, equi¬ 
valent to reasoning from ‘man is not necessarily white’ to ‘man is nec¬ 
essarily not white’. But, as we also have just seen, in the Logica Scotus 
no longer saw this objection as affecting the move from non-identity to 
distinction, at least for the readings and restrictions indicated. In other 
words, the Logica seems more open to allowing the inference to a formal 
distinction than the parallel Ordinatio text. One can conclude that debate 


67 Scotus, Ord. 1 d. 2 nn. 404-5, in: Vat., vol. 2, 357. We have read formaliter in the 
second sentence where the Vatican text reads formalitas instead. This seems required for 
the logical point Scotus is making. 
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at Paris led Scotus to see that the inference need not be blocked tout 
court —indeed, it would be more consistent with common usage to allow 
it—but, as long as precautions are taken to prevent any implication of 
an absolute distinction within God, it is permissible. Chatton and Alnwick, 
therefore, only achieve their reading of the Logica by making it conform 
to the earlier and less nuanced Ordinatio view. 

It is with the third pair of propositions, however, that the Logica most 
direcdy addresses the issue of Scotus’s realism in the formal distinction. 
Here the move is made from conceding in P3 and P4 that the divine 
essence and personal properties are formally distinct to conceding in P5 
and P6 that they are distinct formalities. It is precisely this latter con¬ 
cession that the less realist reading does not want attributed to Scotus. 
For instance, as we have seen, Chatton is absolutely clear that Scotus 
denied any actual formalities in God and equally clear that Scotus denied 
such in his Logica. 

Continuing, then, Scotus says that two further, equivalent propositions 
are inferred from P3 and P4. Following PI and P3 would be the singu¬ 
lar propositions ‘a has a formality distinct from formality V or ‘formal¬ 
ity a is distinct from formality V (P5) and following P2 and P4 the 
corresponding plural forms ‘ a and b have distinct formalities’ or ‘formal¬ 
ity a and formality b are distinct formalities’ (P6). The argument that 
these follow from P3 and P4 respectively is an extension of the prior rea¬ 
soning from analogy used to justify the move from PI to P3. If a is really 
distinct [distinctum realiter) from 6, then we concede that a and b are dis¬ 
tinct realities [realitates). Similarly, if a is conceptually distinct ( distincta ratione) 
from b , then we similarly admit a and b are distinct concepts ( rationes ). 
By a parity of reasoning, then, from the concession in P3 that a is for¬ 
mally distinct [formaliter distinctum) from b we should further concede that 
they are distinct formalities ( formalitates ). 

It is objected that the inference cannot be allowed, because in P3, 
taken in the sense according to which it follows from PI , formaliter is either 
negated with respect to identity or, under the alternative reading, is a 
qualification diminishing distinction. In P5, however, formaliter does not 
occur, nor is there any added qualification that would diminish the asserted 
distinction between formalities. 

Ex tertia et quarta inferuntur propositiones aliae et conver- 
tibiles, puta iuxta primam et tertiam ista quinta ‘a habet distinc- 
tam formalitatem a formalitate b\ vel ‘formalitas a est distincta 
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a formalitate b\ Et iuxta secundam et quartam ista ‘a et b habent 
5 distinctas formalitates sive duas formalitates’ vel ‘formalitas a et 
formalitas b sunt duae sive distinctae formalitates’. 

Quod istae sequantur ex praemissis probatur ex simili, quia 
si a est distinctum realiter a 6, ergo alia est realitas a et alia 
realitas b , et similiter a et b ergo habent duas distinctas reali- 
10 tates. A simili etiam si a et b sunt distincta ratione, ergo habent 
distinctas rationes, sive ergo a habet distinctam rationem ab ipso b. 

Contra, in antecedente negatur hoc quod est Tormaliter’ secun¬ 
dum ilium intellectum, secundum quern sequitur ex prima, quae 
vera est, vel saltern hoc quod est Tormaliter’ est determinatio 
15 diminuens respectu eius quod est distinctum. In alia autem nec 
Tormaliter’ negatur nec affirmatur, nec distinctio videtur diminui, 
quia nulla sibi additur determinatio diminuens. (B, f. 41rb-va; 
cf. Vives, 342a-b) 

In response, Scotus says that what is qualified so as to be diminished in 
the antecedent does not follow as unqualified in the consequent, for this 
is to commit the fallacy secundum quid. Since P3 was conceded only as it 
asserted a diminished distinction, it cannot entail a consequent that would 
affirm any unqualified distinction between formalities. The whole issue, 
then, is whether P5 and P6—‘ formalitas a est distincta a formalitate b’ and 
equivalently formalitas a et formalitas b sunt distinctae formalitates ’—posit for¬ 
malities together with unqualified distinction. If they do, then they can¬ 
not follow from P3 and P4 in the senses conceded. If, however, they can 
be interpreted to assert a diminished distinction or to deny a formal mode 
of identity, then they can be conceded. 

Posset did quod ex antecedente diminuto non sequitur idem 
simpliciter acceptum. Cum ergo ista propositio ‘a est formaliter 
distinctum a V non est concessa, nisi prout negatur hoc quod 
est Tormaliter’ per negationem inclusam in hoc quod est ‘dis- 
5 tinctum’, vel quia secundum aliam viam hoc quod est Tormaliter’ 
diminuit hoc quod est ‘distinctum’, ideo nullo modo sequitur 
consequens, in quo affirmatur formalitas et distinctio simpliciter. 
Stat vis in hoc: si ista propositio ‘formalitas a est distincta a for¬ 
malitate b\ vel alia aequivalens sibi, puta ‘formalitas a et for- 
10 malitas b sunt duae vel distinctae formalitates’, ponit formalitatem 
et cum hac distinctionem simpliciter, quia si sic, nulla istarum 
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sequitur ex propositionibus prius datis, secundum intellectum in 
quo datae sunt. Si autem in aliqua istarum 68 distrahatur dis- 
tinctio sive diminuatur sicut in antecedente, vel negetur modus 
15 importatus per hoc quod est ‘formaliter’, poterunt istae sequi ex 
iUis. (B, f. 41va; cf. Vives, 342b) 

It is at this exact point that the Logica most direcdy confronts the ques¬ 
tion that medieval and modem commentators alike have used to gauge 
the degree of realism in Scotus’s formal distinction. Does the admission 
of some limited or qualified distinction between the divine essence and 
personal properties posit distinct formalities in God? As we have seen, 
the crux of the less realist position is that no such formalities are implied. 
Scotus’s own answer here is more nuanced: no proposition that posits 
both formalities in God and an absolute distinction between them can be 
admitted. The issue, then, is whether propositions of the form of P5 or 
P6, which assert distinct formalities, can be construed to assert also a 
diminished distinction in the sense previously conceded in propositions 
PI and P3. If so, talk of distinct formalities can go through. 

Scotus accordingly embarks on a detailed analysis of whether such an 
interpretation can be recovered from P5, namely, formalitas a est distincta 
a formalitate b’. The prima facie obstacle to this interpretation, as pointed 
out in the above objection, is that the qualifying adverb formaliter no longer 
occurs in P5, so that, in the absence of any added modifier, it seems to 
be asserting an unqualified distinction. Scotus says that there are two 
approaches to this difficulty (< duplex modus dicendi ), one which attempts to 
extract the required, diluting qualification from the term distincta, the other 
from the remaining term formalitas , 69 Scotus devotes most of his attention 
to the first approach. 

To follow Scotus’s ensuing discussion it is helpful to realize that he 
has expressed it in the technical terminology used to analyze the fallacy 
secundum quid et simpliciter. The reason for this, obviously, is that Scotus is 
trying to determine whether P5 implies an absolute distinction {simpliciter) 
or one that is qualified {secundum quid). Aristotle is the ultimate source of 


68 B here reads instantiarum. 

69 Tweedale takes duplex modus dicendi in lines 1-2 of the passage below (= Vives, 342b32- 
33) as referring to Scotus’s immediately ensuing discussion of the two ways in which dis¬ 
tinction can be qualified, namely, materially or formally. Rather, this whole discussion 
constitutes the unus modus dicendi. Scotus does not give the alius modus dicendi until three 
columns later at Vives, 344a 12. Cf. Tweedale 1999 (above, n. 48), vol. 2, 482. 
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the terminology, defining simpliciter as what is asserted by itself without 
anything added ( simpliciter dico quod nullo addito dico). By contrast, some¬ 
thing is asserted secundum quid when a qualification is added to it (i illud 
dicitur secundum quid cui additur aliqua determinatio ). That to which the 
qualification (tdeterminatio) is added is accordingly called the determinable 
(determinabile ), these terms indicating a relation in the conceptual order 
broadly corresponding to that between matter and form in the real order. 70 
The added qualification, as we have seen, can diminish its determinable 
(determinatio diminuens ), as seems required for the inference of P5, or merely 
restrict it ( determinatio contrahens ). 71 Utilizing this logical terminology, Scotus 
treats distinctum as a determinatio and formalitas as a determinabile to see whether 
the addition of the one to the other in P5 can be construed as indicat¬ 
ing a distinction secundum quid rather than simpliciter. 

Turning to the first approach, Scotus says, in line with the above vocab¬ 
ulary, that the term distinctum has a material and a formal element. It 
presupposes the entity of that which it modifies as a kind of matter; in 
itself it posits non-identity as a kind of form. For an unqualified or absolute 
distinction, then, both the entity of the items distinguished and the non¬ 
identity between them must be unqualified. Consequently, distinctum could 
imply a qualified ( secundum quid ) distinction in two ways: either from the 
side of matter, because the entity of what it modifies is qualified, or from 
the side of form, because it posits a qualified type of non-identity. Scotus’s 
analysis here coincides with his solution in Reportatio 1 d. 33 q. 2, where 
he stipulates that for an absolute distinction both the reality of the terms 
and the non-identity between them must be unqualified. 72 

De isto, scilicet quod ponitur in antecedente, potest esse duplex 
modus dicendi. Unus iste: hoc quod est ‘distinctum’ aliquid prae- 
exigit quasi materiale, puta entitatem, et aliquid ponit per se quasi 
formale, puta non-identitatem. Ad hoc quod sit distinctio simpliciter, 
5 requiritur et simpliciter entitas et simpliciter non-identitas. Et per 
consequens duplex potest esse distinctio secundum quid: vel ex 


70 Cf. Simon of Faversham, Quaestiones super libro elenchorum , q. n. 42, in: Sten Ebbesen 
(ed.), Quaestiones super libro elenchorum , Toronto 1984, 156: “Sicut ex materia et forma fit 
unum secundum rem, sic ex determinatione et determinabili fit unum secundum rationem.” 

71 On all of this terminology, see Simon of Faversham 1984, q. 22 (above, n. 70), 157-8. 
The Aristode is from Top. 2.11 (115b29-30). 

72 Rep. par. 1 d. 33 q. 2 n. 9-10, in: Vives, vol. 22, 402b-403b. 
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parte materials, quia est entitas tantum secundum quid, vel ex 
parte formalis, quia in identitate simpliciter est non-identitas solum 
secundum quid. (B, f. 41va; cf. Vives, 342b-343a) 

As to qualification from the material side, Scotus says that it is debat¬ 
able whether distinction can be diminished as a result of being added to 
a determinabile whose own being is merely qualified or secundum quid , as 
when we say, ‘This is a concept {ratio) distinct from that 5 , where ratio has 
only a diminished being. Common usage nonetheless seems to indicate 
that such a diminution of distinction does result. Thus, the proposition, 
‘This concept (j ratio) is distinct from that concept 5 , is not customarily taken 
to signify that there is a real distinction between rationes , but rather only 
a distinction proportional to the being of the terms distinguished, namely, 
one of reason. 

In the following passage, Wadding has misread cuius (1. 2) as nullum , 
which makes little sense, and then inserted a paragraph break in mid¬ 
sentence after hie (1. 5), thereby disrupting Scotus’s argument. 

Utrum autem hoc quod est ‘distinctum 5 possit diminui primo 
modo per hoc, quod additur tali determinabili cuius proprium 
esse est esse secundum quid, puta cum dicitur ‘ista est ratio dis- 
tincta ab ilia ratione 5 , dubium est. Videtur enim quod sic ex com- 
5 muni modo loquendi in quocumque, sicut et hie ‘haec ratio est 
distincta ab ilia ratione 5 , ubi non significatur per communem 
modum loquendi distinctio realis, sed tantum in tali esse quale 
esse competit extremis, quod est esse rationis. Hoc videtur posse 
confirmari, quia determinatio habet esse secundum esse deter- 
10 minabilis, vel saltern non verius. (B, f. 41va; cf. Vives, 343a) 

Even if, as Scotus seems prepared to grant, a distinction can be qualified 
materially from the diminished entity of its terms, this strategy will ulti¬ 
mately prove futile in getting P5 to go through, since, as Scotus will .make 
clear, there is no diminished entity in the divine person. These latter two 
propositions would thus seem admissible only if distinctum can be con¬ 
strued as diminishing the formal element of non-identity. Considering, 
then, this second way in which a distinction can be qualified, Scotus says 
that merely adding distinctum to a determinable does not seem to dimin¬ 
ish the formal element of non-identity. That is, taken by itself, the term 
distinctum simply asserts a non-identity; it does not convey any specification 
or qualification as to the nature of that non-identity. Indeed, this is the 
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whole problem with admitting P5: distinctum asserts non-identity simpliciter , 
i.e., with nothing added. Therefore, any formal qualification as to the 
type or degree of non-identity would have to be supplied by the deter- 
minabile to which distinctum is added as a determinatio. But, as Scotus says, 
this does not seem to be the case. First, a determinable does not of itself 
specify the form or nature of the very determination added to it, for the 
obvious reason that the role of the determinable as such is to be deter¬ 
mined or qualified rather than to determine or qualify. If a determinable 
qualifies an added determination, it does so materially, not formally. 
Secondly, any determinable seems open to being qualified by either an 
absolute or diminished distinction without contradiction. For example, 
two concepts (rationes) could be distinct specifically, and thus absolutely as 
regards the formal element of non-identity, even though materially their 
being is diminished. If, however, a determinable had such a nature or 
form as to diminish a determination added to it, then it could not be 
understood or posited as absolutely distinct without contradiction. As 
applied to the proposition at issue, formalitas a est distincta a formalitate b 5 , 
Scotus’s analysis means that formalitas taken as a determinabik cannot diminish 
or qualify the non-identity signified by distincta except perhaps materially. 

De diminutione distinctionis secundo modo, videlicet quan¬ 
tum ad formalem rationem non-identitatis, non videtur quod ista 
possit haberi per hoc, quod ‘distinctum 5 additur tali vel tali deter- 
minabili, turn quia determinabile non est formaliter determinans 
5 suam determinationem, sed si contrahat ipsam, hoc est tantum 
materialiter; turn quia quodcumque determinabile potest intel- 
ligi determinari distinctione tali vel tali, puta simpliciter vel dimi- 
nuta, et hoc sine repugnantia intellectuum, ut puta quod duae 
rationes distinguuntur specifice, et ita simpliciter quantum est ex 
10 ratione non-identitatis. Si autem determinabile diminueret quantum 
ad formalem rationem sui vel suam, non posset intelligi vel poni 
circa illud distinctio simpliciter sive non diminuta, quin videre- 
tur repugnantia intellectuum. (B, f. 41va; cf. Vives, 343a-b) 

Scotus accordingly concludes that if one holds the above analysis, then 
the proposition P5, 'formalitas a est distincta a formalitate b 5 , would have to 
be declared false. But Scotus immediately raises a difficulty with this con¬ 
clusion. The logical rules on qualification stipulate that a determination 
and the determinable which it governs must occur on the same side of 
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the proposition, otherwise the intended restriction does not occur. Thus, 
for example, if this rule is not observed, then the proposition c omnis homo 
est albus 5 would be true, because then the subject homo would stand for 
homo albus and the proposition would be equivalent to omnis homo albus est 
albusP If this rule holds in the case of a determinatio contrahens , such as 
albus , it would also seem to apply, indeed even more so, to the case of 
a determinatio diminuens , which is type of qualification at issue here. For 
instance, this rule shows that the proposition omne opinabile est ens is absolutely 
false, because the determinatio diminuens , namely, opinabile , is on the same 
side of the proposition as omne and thus is taken with it. The proposi¬ 
tion therefore incorrectly asserts that everything capable of being thought 
exists; rendering it true would require moving the qualification opinabile 
to the other side of the proposition so as to be taken correctly with ens. 
In P5 as formulated above, however, the determinable ( formalitas ) is only 
in the subject and the determination ( distincta ) only in the predicate. 
Consequently, Scotus says, some would say that P5 formulated as 'for¬ 
malitas a est distincta a formalitate b’ could be denied on the grounds that 
it violates the rule for well-formed, restrictive statements, and would admit 
a properly formed version, formalitas a est distincta formalitas a formalitate b’, 
in which distincta and formalitas occur together on the same side of the 
proposition. In this way, formalitas would properly be construed as dimin¬ 
ishing distincta , whereas in the first formulation of P5 it does not. 

Scotus dismisses this concern, holding that the difference of form between 
the two propositions is not sufficient to make the second any more true 
than the first, because in neither case, as the above analysis shows, can 
formalitas diminish distincta as to the formal element of non-identity, but 
only materially, if at all. 

The entire preceding discussion is irretrievable from the Wadding text, 


73 Both the rule and Scotus’s example occur in Peter of Spain, Tractatus , ed. de Rijk 
1972, (above, n. 64), 201: “De restrictione alia datur regula talis: nichil positum a parte 
predicati potest restringere terminum communem positum a parte subiecti quoad princi- 
palem significationem. Quia cum dicitur ‘ homo est albus', iste terminus ‘ albus' in predicato 
positus non potest restringere ‘ hominem' in subiecto positum ad albos. Quia si restringere- 
tur ad albos, ergo (per regulam precedentem) si signum universale adveniat ei, solum dis- 
tribueret ipsum pro albis. Et sic in hac: ‘ omnis homo est albus' iste terminus ‘ homo' tenetur 
solum pro albis; et sic est sensus: omnis homo albus est albus. Unde iste due equipollent: 'omnis 
homo est albus' et 'omnis homo albus est albus'. Ergo si una est vera, reliqua est vera, et si una 
est falsa, reliqua est falsa. Sed hec est vera: 'omnis homo albus est albus'. Ergo hec erit vera: 
'omnis homo est albus'. Sed hoc est falsum. Ergo et primum. Ergo cum dicitur 'homo est albus', 
iste terminus 'homo' non restringitur ad albos. Et sic patet ista regula.” 
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because V has dropped the clause immo et ista formalitas a est distincta for- 
malitas a formalitate b 5 (11. 3-4, below) owing to homoioteleuton, so that 
Wadding omits the second, reformulated proposition that forms the whole 
object of Scotus’s analysis. Thus, Scotus’s reference at the end of the pas¬ 
sage to the first and second propositions at issue cannot be recovered. 
Additionally, Wadding misread what in V is simpliciter falsa as simpliciter 
prima (1. 13, below), turning what Scotus says is an absolutely false propo¬ 
sition into one that is self-evident! Needless to say, the formal, logical 
point Scotus is trying to make is completely lost in the Wadding text. 74 

Hoc tenendo consequenter dicendum esset quod ista est sim¬ 
pliciter falsa, quod Tormalitas a est distincta a formalitate b\ 
immo et ista Tormalitas a est distincta formalitas a formalitate 
b\ quae videtur forsan alicui magis probabilis quam prima, pro 
5 quanto hie ponuntur Tormalitas 5 et ‘distincta 5 ex eadem parte 
compositionis. In prima autem non, sed unum tantum in subiecto 
et aliud in praedicato. Sicut autem non contrahitur aliquid pro- 
prie, nisi per determinationem secum ex eadem parte composi¬ 
tionis positam, alias ista posset concedi ‘omnis homo est albus 5 , 
10 quia subiectum tantum contraheretur ad standum pro homine 
albo, ita etiam vel magis non contrahitur aliquid vel diminuitur 
per illud quod non ponitur secum ex eadem parte compositio¬ 
nis. Unde haec est simpliciter falsa ‘omne opinabile est 5 vel ‘est 
ens 5 . Sed ista differentia inter istas, Tormalitas est distincta a for- 
15 meditate 5 et Tormalitas est distincta formalitas a formalitate 5 , non 
sufficit ad hoc quod secunda sit vera, sicut nec prima, scilicet 
est vera, quia in neutra potest hoc quod est ‘formalitas 5 distra- 
here sive diminuere hoc quod est ‘distincta 5 , et hoc quantum ad 
formalem rationem distinction^ sive non-identitatis. (B, f. 41va; 
20 cf. Vives, 343b) 

Having set aside this last concern, Scotus finally concludes that both of 
the above versions of P5 signify an unqualified distinction of one for¬ 
mality from another, and this because they assert that the non-identity 
between them is absolute. P5 is thus false, says Scotus, because what is 
distinct formally, taken precisely as such, does not satisfy the requirements 
for absolute distinction. Even if something formally distinct is completely 


74 Tweedale’s translation and commentary is, quite understandably, led astray in this 
passage. Cf. Tweedale 1999 (above, n. 48), vol. 1, 54-5; vol. 2, 483-4. 
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unqualified from the material side of its entity, so that it has complete 
actuality as opposed to a diminished existence in the mind, proper actu¬ 
ality as opposed to a potential or virtual existence in matter or a cause, 
and separate actuality as opposed to existing in a mixture, still it does 
not meet all requirements for absolute distinction. It lacks the complet¬ 
ing, formal element of absolute non-identity. There is only absolute non¬ 
identity of a and b if their actual and real existence together in one and 
the same being would be incompatible with its simplicity. Such, of course, 
is not the case with the divine essence and personal property, and so P5 
is false. 

This passage of the Logica is nearly identical to the corresponding part 
of the Reportatio , where Scotus similarly lists four requirements for absolute 
distinction. Three concern the entity of the terms distinguished, which 
are the same as those given below. The fourth and final requirement is 
an unqualified non-identity. 75 Note also that Scotus refers to these require¬ 
ments as having been already discussed in praecedenti articulo (11. 2-3, below), 
which allusion is dropped in Wadding. This reference is apparently to 
the same prior discussions mentioned at the beginning of the Logica but 
now presumably lost. 76 

Notatur igitur in utraque quod sit distinctio simpliciter for- 
malitatis a formalitate, et hoc quantum ad non-identitatem sim¬ 
pliciter. Hoc autem falsum est, sicut dictum est in praecedenti 
articulo, quia distinctum praecise formaliter, etsi habeat actuali- 
5 tatem plenam contra diminutum esse, et actualitatem propriam 
contra potentialiter et virtualiter esse, et actualitatem meram sive 
puram contra confusum esse sive mixtum esse, et quantum est 
ex istis conditionibus habeat 77 aliqua requisita ad distinctionem 
simpliciter, tamen deficit ultimum complementum, scilicet non- 
10 identitas simpliciter, quae numquam est a ad b, nisi reali sim- 


75 Cf. Rep. par. 1 d. 33 q. 2 n. 9, in: Vives, vol. 22, 402: “Ad hoc quod aliqua sim¬ 
pliciter distinguantur, requiruntur quattuor conditiones. Prima est, quod sit aliquorum in 
actu, et non in potentia tantum, quia non disdnguuntur ea, quae sunt in potentia in mate¬ 
ria et non simpliciter, quia non sunt in actu. Secunda est, quod sit eorum, quae habent 
esse formale, non tantum virtuale, ut effectus sunt in causa virtualiter et non formaliter. 
Tertia est, quod sit eorum, quae non habent esse confusum, ut extrema in medio et mis- 
cibilia in mixto, sed eorum quae habent esse distinctum propriis actualitatibus. Quarta, 
quae sola est completiva distinctionis perfectae, est non-identitas....” 

76 See text quoted on p. 21 above. 

77 B reads habeant. 
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plicitati eiusdem entis repugnet a et b vere realiter et actualiter 
simul esse in ipso. Sic non est de essentia et proprietate. (B, 
f. 41va; cf. Vives, 343b-344a) 

This first approach or modus dicendi thus fails in its attempt to find a con¬ 
struction of P5 on which the asserted distinction between formalities is 
qualified rather than absolute. It fails principally because the expression 
distincta formalitas cannot be construed so that formalitas would diminish the 
non-identity noted in distincta. The requisite weakening force of formaliter 
in the antecendent P3 is accordingly lost in the transition to formalitas in 
the consequent P5, so that an illicit inference is made from secundum quid 
to simpliciter. Put in the logical terms of Scotus’s analysis, the difficulty is 
that in P3 formaliter functions as a determinate and distinctum as its deter- 
minabile , but these roles are then reversed in P5, where formalitas becomes 
the determinabile and distincta the determinate. No weaking qualification can 
thus arise in P5, because formalitas as a determinabile cannot qualify, except 
perhaps materially, and distincta , while functioning as a determinate , does 
not of itself qualify non-identity, any more than distinctum does in P3. 

After his lengthy examination of the first approach, which is ultimately 
to deny P5, Scotus briefly sets out an alius modus dicendi which, he says, 
some might find preferable. This second approach would be to concede 
some form of P5, such as ‘haec formalitas distincta est ab illa\ apparendy 
taking formalitas to have a weaking effect on the type of non-identity 
asserted. In line with the previous discussion, Scotus observes that this 
approach would have to explain how formalitas can diminish the formal 
element of non-identity in a way equivalent to formaliter in P3. At the 
least, Scotus allows, if one following this approach wanted to avoid ambi¬ 
guity, he could perhaps concede formalitas a est formaliter distincta a forma- 
litate b’, which expressly asserts that the two formalities are distinct only 
formaliter , but could not concede the version denied above, formalitas a est 
distincta a b 5 , which contains no qualification. This important text shows 
that, in the end, Scotus is not opposed to allowing the essence and prop¬ 
erty in the divine person to be distinct as formalities as long as the formal 
element of non-identity is properly qualified and not construable as absolute. 
In other words, Scotus’s concession to this second approach shows that 
talk of formalities does not of itself entail an absolute distinction. 

Alius modus dicendi forte placet quibusdam, scilicet quod con- 
cederetur ‘haec formalitas distincta est ab ilia’, vel saltern quod 
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‘est distincta formalitas ab ilia 5 . Sed tunc oporteret illas exponere 
qualiter posset haec distinctio diminui quantum ad rationem suam 
5 formalem per hoc quod est ‘formalitas 5 , quia in quocumque 
antecedente praeconcesso, vel distinctio diminuitur vel negatur 
modus importatus per hoc quod est ‘formaliter 5 . Saltern, qui vult 
uti verbis minus dubiis, ista forte potest concedere ‘formalitas a 
est formaliter distincta a formalitate V sed nec ista ‘formalitas a 
10 est distincta a b\ (B, f. 41va-b; cf. Vives, 344a) 

In the final part of his analysis, Scotus replies to the initial argument 
from analogy in support of the inference of P5 from P3. It had reasoned 
that just as distinctae realitates follows from distinctum realiter , and distinctae 
rationes from distinctum ratione , so too distinctae formalitates should follow from 
distinctum formaliter. In his response, Scotus maintains that the third infer¬ 
ence is disanalogous to the first two. 

Scotus concedes the inference in the first leg of the argument, for dis¬ 
tincta realiter in the antecedent signifies an absolute distinction with respect 
to both the material and formal requirements. On the material side, every¬ 
one agrees that the term realiter refers to an absolute rather than a qualified 
entity; on the formal side, realiter similarly indicates an absolute non-iden¬ 
tity since it has no diminishing force. Thus, the inference follows, for in 
the antecedent nothing is taken secundum quid which in the consequent is 
asserted simpliciter. 

Scotus also concedes the inference of the second leg, although in it 
the relation of antecedent to consequent is the converse of that in the 
first. In this antecedent, the distinction is diminished, at least as regards 
the entity of the items, as is anything asserted to exist in the mind. 
Therefore, from this it follows that there are distinct rationes , at least in 
the intellect, since again no fallacious move is made from an qualified 
distinction in the antecedent to an unqualified one in the consequent. 

The desired, third inference, however, is fatally dissimilar to the first 
two. Whereas in the antecedent of the first leg the asserted distinction is 
not diminished in any respect, and in the antecedent of the second it is 
diminished only in entity, in the antecedent of the intended, third infer¬ 
ence it is diminished with respect to non-identity by the qualifier formaliter. 
The third consequence is thus fallacious, whereas the first two are not, 
for it asserts a distinction simpliciter in the consequent which occurs only 
secundum quid in the antecedent. In sum, Scotus denies that a parity of 
reasoning holds between these three cases because formaliter does not func¬ 
tion logically in the same way as either realiter or ratione. 
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The Wadding edition of the following text contains no fewer than six¬ 
teen mistakes affecting its sense in various ways. Most notably, V has 
omitted the entire phrase distincta realitate . . . simili distincta (11. 1-3), which 
Wadding then tried to emend, with the result that the summary of the 
initial argument no longer coincided with Scotus’s response to it. 

Ad argumentum in oppositum, quod procedit a simili, ‘dis¬ 
tincta realitate, ergo distinctae realitates, et distincta ratione, ergo 
distinctae rationes; ergo a simili, distincta formaliter, ergo dis¬ 
tinctae formalitates 5 : 

5 Nego consequentiam, quia cum dicitur ‘distincta realiter 5 , poni- 
tur distinctio simpliciter, et hoc quantum ad utramque condi- 
tionem, tarn videlicet quantum ad entitatem, quae hie omnis 
intelligitur per hoc quod dicitur ‘realiter 5 , quam etiam quantum 
ad non-identitatem, quia nihil est ibi diminuens rationem non- 
10 identitatis simpliciter. Et ideo sequitur consequens, quod sunt 
distinctae realitates sive res, quia non infertur aliquid simpliciter 
ex seipso secundum quid accepto. 

Cum etiam dicitur ‘haec sunt distincta ratione’, diminuitur ibi 
distinctio, saltern quantum ad esse, sicut diminuitur quodcumque 
15 aliud sic determinatum, puta cum dicitur ‘in opinione 5 vel ‘in 
intellectu 5 . Non autem diminuitur quantum ad formalem rationem 
distinctionis, quia non ponitur ibi aliqua determinatio sic per se 
diminuens. Sequitur igitur consequens quod sint rationes dis¬ 
tinctae, saltern secundum intellectum, ens enim rationis non habet 
20 esse nisi diminutum, ita quod quodcumque determinans ipsum 
non habet esse nisi diminutum. Ideo in consequente sic intelli- 
gendo, nihil infertur simpliciter ex seipso diminuto vel secundum 
quid accepto in antecedente. 

Aliter vero est de ista ‘a est formaliter distinctum ab ipso b\ 
25 nam hoc determinans ‘formaliter 5 diminuit hoc determinabile 
quod est ‘distinctum 5 , non primo modo, scilicet quantum ad enti¬ 
tatem, sed secundo modo, scilicet quantum ad non-identitatem, 
siquidem esse formaliter distinctum non includit simpliciter dis- 
tingui, sicut apparet ex dictis in praecedenti articulo. Quando 
30 ergo infertur ‘a est distinctum formaliter a b , ergo formalitas a 
est distincta a formalitate b\ est fallacia secundum quid et sim¬ 
pliciter, quia distinctio, quae ponitur in antecedente secundum 
quid, in consequente ponitur simpliciter. (B, f. 41vb; cf. Vives, 
344a-b) 
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Scotus closes his discussion of these first three pairs of propositions by 
summarizing which have been conceded and under what senses. First, 
PI is to be conceded. Second, P3 is to be conceded by understanding it 
in the two ways indicated, namely, either by taking formaliter to be negated 
or as diminishing the distinction. Finally, P5 taken in a unqualified way 
is to be denied, as explained in the first of the above two approaches, 
but is to be conceded if properly qualified, as allowed in the second 
approach. Scotus concludes that the essence and personal property in 
God can be conceded to be formally but not absolutely distinct. All the 
conceded senses preserve that proscription. 

Recolligendo igitur a principio istius articuli quae hucusque 
consistunt in hoc quod est ponere vel distinctionem cum hoc 
quod est ‘formaliter’ vel ‘formalitas’, primo concedenda est ista, 
scilicet ‘ a non est formaliter idem b\ 

5 Secundo, ista ‘ a est formaliter distinctum ab ipso b\ intelli- 
gendo sane, scilicet negando modum importatum per hoc quod 
est ‘formaliter’, vel intelligendo distinctionem diminui per istum 
modum additum, sicut dictum est prius. 

Tertia propositio, scilicet quod ‘formalitas a est distincta a for- 
10 malitate b\ simpliciter est neganda, et praecise concedenda cum 
ista determinatione ‘formalitas a est distincta formaliter a for- 
malitate b\ 

Et ita quodcumque essentiale concedendum est esse distinc¬ 
tum formaliter a quolibet personali, non autem simpliciter dis- 
15 tinctum. (B, f. 41vb; cf. Vives 344b-345b) 

From this point forward, the structure of the Logica becomes less well 
defined, and, in certain places, the manuscripts agree less on the text. At 
the least, three remaining points should be considered: Scotus’s arguments 
for and then objections to further propositions alleged to follow from P3; 
the disposition of some eighteen objections to the formal distinction; finally, 
what appears to be the solution to the question. 

To take the first point, Scotus says that apart from the above three 
more commonly conceded propositions, doubt remains about many oth¬ 
ers involving qualifications related to the term formaliter. He considers two 
cases: ‘There is a formal distinction of a to {Ipsius a ad b distinctio for- 
malis) and ‘a is distinct by formality or according to formality from V (a 
formalitate est distinctum ab ipso b, sive secundum formalitaterri). It is argued that 
both follow from P3 because they avoid the fallacy incurred by P5. The 
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first clearly follows, since it explicitly qualifies the distinction as formalism 
just as formaliter qualifies distinctum in P3. Thus, there will be no fallacious 
inference from a qualified distinction in P3 as the antecedent to an absolute 
distinction in the present proposition as the consequent. Similarly, the 
second should follow from P3, since an adverbial modifier is equivalent 
to a corresponding prepositional phrase. Thus, the qualifications formali- 
tate and secundum formalitatem diminish distinctum in the second proposition 
in exactly the same way that formaliter diminishes it in P3. Accordingly, 
no fallacy would occur here any more than there. 78 

To these two further inferences from P3, Scotus lodges a series of 
objections. They are of particular interest, since they determined Alnwick’s 
own interpretation of the formal distinction. Their historical significance, 
however, is lost in the Wadding text. Our concern rests with the first 
objection, which is the most important and which Alnwick appropriates 
verbatim. We compare this objection as it occurs in B to the printed ver¬ 
sion to show how Wadding has distorted its meaning. Differences between 
the two are placed in italics. 


Vives, 346a: 

Contra: ‘Formaliter’ non dicit iden- 
titatem, sed 

diminuit aliquid 
aliud, et magis determinat ad com- 
5 pletam et propriam rationem 
ipsius; ergo nec determinans hoc 
quod est distinctum, diminuet 
ipsum. 


B, f. 41vb: 

Contra: ‘Formaliter’ non diminuit 
identitatem, sed ponit perfectissimam 
identitatem, nec diminuit aliquid 
aliud, sed magis determinat ad 
completam et propriam rationem 
ipsius. Ergo nec determinans hoc 
quod est ‘distinctum’ diminuet 
ipsum. 


The Wadding text, to the extent that it makes any sense at all, not only 
does not convey the force of the objection but contradicts it. The strategy 
of the objection is not to deny the validity of the inference of the two 
additional propositions from P3. It is rather more fundamentally to deny 
the truth of P3 itself on the grounds that formaliter is not a weaking but 
a strengthening qualification, indicating that what it modifies is to be 
taken in the most proper and perfect sense. The argument is that when 
applied to identity, formaliter signifies the most complete identity possible. 
By parity of reasoning, formaliter must qualify in this way when applied 


78 See Vives, 345b-6a, where no serious textual difficulties occur. 
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to the correlative term distinction , so that it will signify the most complete 
or utmost distinction. As such, it does not diminish distinction or any¬ 
thing else to which it is applied. 

This argument is lost or even contradicted in the Wadding text, since 
diminuit in line 1 above, which dictates the whole sense of the passage, 
has been misread as dicit. Wadding’s misreading conveys the idea that 
formaliter does not signify identity rather than the nearly opposite point of 
the objection that it intensifies identity. Futhermore, in dropping the 
explanatory phrase in lines 2-3, which includes the negative conjunction 
nec, Wadding’s text actually says that formaliter is diminishing (‘ Formaliter '... 
diminuit aliquid ), which contradicts the whole point of the objection that 
it does not diminish anything (‘ Formaliter '. . . nee diminuit aliquid ). The larger 
effect of this corrupted passage in Wadding is to render the interpretation 
of this whole section problematic, since the ensuing objections, which sim¬ 
ilarly argue that formaliter and equivalent expressions are not diminishing 
qualifications, become inconsistent with this lead, governing objection. 

As indicated, this objection became decisive in Alnwick’s own theory 
of the formed distinction, a fact undetectable in Wadding’s mangled text. 
Alnwick, taking the line of argument in these objections, denies the inter¬ 
pretation of P3 given above by Scotus, according to which formaliter dim¬ 
inishes the non-identity implied by distinctum. According to Alnwick, 
propositions about God in the form of P3 must be denied because they 
imply absolute, unqualified distinction. When it is objected, as Scotus 
responded above, that formaliter can be construed as a diminishing 
qualification, Alnwick replies by quoting verbatim the above objection 
that it is rather a qualification that specifies the proper and complete 
nature of what it modifies. It therefore does not diminish. 

Sed per istud consequens ‘a formaliter distinguitur a b ’ ponitur absolute distinctio 
inter a et b , quia ly ‘formaliter’ non est determinatio diminuens nec distrahens. . . . 

Ad maiorem huius rationis potest responderi. . . quod in ista ‘c formaliter distin¬ 
guitur a b\ non ponitur distinctio simpliciter sed tantum distinctio secundum quid, 
quia haec determinatio ‘formaliter’ videtur esse determinatio diminuens a distinctione, 
sicut et haec additio ‘non idem formaliter’ diminuit a non-identitate.... 

Sed contra: ilia determinatio non diminuit ab aliquo, quae determinat ipsum ad 
suam completam et propriam rationem; sed hoc quod dico ‘formaliter’ additum alicui, 
ut identitati vel alicui alteri, determinat ipsum ad propriam rationem; igitur non dimi¬ 
nuit ab ipso. 79 


79 William of Alnwick, Quod. q. 1, in: Ledoux (ed.) 1937 (above, n. 10), 187. Alnwick 
makes the same point in q. 2, 230-31. 
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Since Scotus does not respond to the objections, as we shall see, he gives 
no determination on whether formaliter must be construed as either dimin¬ 
ishing or non-diminishing, although his discussion to this point certainly 
allows for the former. He does concede at the very end of the Logica , 
however, that if formaliter is taken in the non-diminishing sense, then, as 
Alnwick notes, it implies an absolute distinction and the essence and per¬ 
sonal property cannot be said to be formally distinct. 80 It is tempting to 
speculate that since Alnwick takes these objections to be so determina¬ 
tive and repeats them so accurately that he actually supplied them at 
Scotus’s disputation of the Logica. 

Unfortunately, Scotus does not reply to this series of objections against 
the two, further inferences from P3, although it seems that he intended 
to do so. This is obscured by Wadding, who has emended the text at 
the juncture where these objections end and a new set begin, in this case 
against the formal distinction. Although this transitional point in the Logica 
is not entirely clear, even in the manuscripts, this is probably the correct 
form: 81 


Vives, 347a: B, f. 42ra: 

Alia adducuntur argumenta con- Ad argumenta. 

tra distinctionem formalem a et Contra distinctionem formalem a 

b , arguitur sic: et b arguitur sic: 

In other words, Scotus left the indication Ad argumenta to respond to the 
previous set of objections, but never did so. The Contra clause introduces 
a second set of new objections that do not directly concern the inferences 
from PI, but are more general arguments against the formal distinction 
and formalities. Assessing their disposition in the Logica is, for the ques¬ 
tion of its realism, obviously relevant. Are these arguments that Scotus is 


80 (B, f. 42va; cf. Vives, 351a): “Si autem per ‘distinctum formaliter’ intelligat distinc¬ 
tionem simpliciter, per hoc additum ‘formaliter’ non diminuit, licet determinet et compleat 
hoc ‘esse distinctum formaliter’.” 

81 The text of V, which Wadding has before him, reads as follows: Ad argumenta contra 
distinctionem formalem a et b arguitur sic (f. 293rb). Wadding obviously thought an emendation 
was necessary, because, contrary to what the sentence appears to say, the immediately 
ensuing arguments are against the formal distinction, not defenses of it. He thus simply 
changed Ad argumenta to Alia adducuntur argumenta , a reading with no basis in any manu¬ 
script, to agree with this fact. In manuscript B, however, a full stop is indicated after Ad 
argumenta and in manuscript A the phrase is simply dropped. This indicates that the phrase 
is grammatically independent of the contra clause, which is the only construction consis¬ 
tent with the ensuing objections. 
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himself endorsing against the formal distinction, or are they challenges 
to it that he would reject? The Logica itself regrettably cannot answer this 
question, because Scotus gives no replies to them. Without an answer, 
however, the overall interpretation of the Logica would remain open. 

Fortunately, this question can be answered from other historical sources. 
As already indicated, Peter Aureoli, while eventually rejecting Scotus’s 
formal distinction, nonetheless defends it against what he took to be the 
false interpretation of some that it posited attributes in God as separate 
formalities or realities added to the divine essence. Aureoli’s defense of 
Scotus comprises two parts. 82 First, he lays out the arguments that draw 
such an implication from Scotus’s position, identifying their sources as 
Gerard of Bologna, Hervaeus Natalis and Durandus. 83 He then system¬ 
atically responds to each argument in terms of the general features of 
Scotus’s position he had already detailed. Of relevance to our immedi¬ 
ate concern is that among the arguments Aureoli reports as those of 
Gerard, Hervaeus and Durandus are several given as objections in this 
section of the Logica. The correspondence among the first three is ver¬ 
batim and in order, as is evident from this partial comparison: 


Aureoli, Sent. 1 d. 8: 84 

Si enim voluntas et deitas for- 
maliter distinguuntur, aut forma- 
litas voluntatis secundum quod 
huiusmodi differt a realitate, aut 
non differt. Si non differt, ergo 
idem est differre formaliter et 
realiter; si vero differt, eis est ali- 
quid commune. . . . 


B, f. 42rb; cf. Vives, 347a-b: 

Formalitas a in quantum huius 
aut differt a formalitate 6, aut non. 
Si non, idem est differre formaliter 
et realiter; si sic, aut formalitati 
et rei, cui est idem realiter non 
formaliter, est aliquid commune, 
aut non. .. . 


82 Peter Aureoli, Sent. 1 d. 8 sect. 23, nn. 93-139, in: Buytaert (ed. 1954 (above, n. 11), 
1000-9. 

83 These are identified in Aureoli’s rubric to the article. Cf. Aureoli, ibid., 1000: “Articulus 
quartus. In quo ostenditur quomodo quartus modus rationabilis est, non obstantibus 
rationibus aliquorum, scilicet Gerardi et Hervaei et Durandi.” Generally speaking, Aureoli’s 
attributions are accurate. All three of these thinkers, which Aureoli lists in chronological 
order, overlapped for some time with Scotus’s Parisian career, which extended from the 
Fall of 1302 until perhaps as late as the Fall of 1307. We have yet to identify the original 
source of these three arguments. 

84 Sect. 23, n. 93-5, in: Buytaert (ed. 1954 (above, n. 11), 1000-1. We follow the cor¬ 
rected text by Christopher Schabel and Russell Friedman online at http://www.igl.ku.dk/ 
~ russ/ auriol.html. 
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Praeterea, formalitas secundum 
quod formalitas et ut a quocum- 
que alio differt, aut est aliqua res 
aut nulla res. . . . 

Praeterea, formalitas huiusmodi 
nihil aliud est quam quiditas seu 
conceptus quiditativus, secundum 
sic ponentes. Sed quiditas est vera 
res et vera substantia. . . . 


Item secundo, formalitas ut for¬ 
malitas, aut est aliqua res aut 
non. . . . 

Item tertio, formalitas huius¬ 
modi non est aliud quam quiditas 
vel quid rei extra animam, non 
figmenti vel intentionis secundae. 
Formalitas ergo est substantia. . . . 


While it is an open question, and one deserving of proper investigation, 
whether Aureoli’s defense of Scotus is a faithful one, the above passages 
establish the historical fact that the some eighteen arguments against the 
formal distinction in the Logica were lodged against Scotus by his own 
contemporaries at Paris. They cannot therefore of themselves be taken 
as Scotus’s own repudiation of the formal distinction or formalities. They 
also further confirm Walter Chatton’s account that Scotus disputed the 
Logica in response to criticisms at Paris. 

As indicated, Scotus gives no responses to this second series of objec¬ 
tions, so that they are immediately followed by the abrupt appearance of 
what seems to be a solution of the question. 


De primo articulo: Deitas sub completa actualitate ex natura 
rei est. Paternitas in completa actualitate est ibi ex natura rei. 
Haec est actualitas ad se et communicabilis, et ilia ad aliud et 
incommunicabilis, et hoc totum ex natura rei. Sic videlicet de 
5 entitate a et entitate b. 

Ex hoc secundum, scilicet de identitate vel non-identitate. 
Ubicumque est aliquid non potentialiter sed actualiter, non vir- 
tualiter sed formaliter, non confuse, non mixtim sed in proprio 
esse, ibi hoc quantum est ex parte actualitatis proprie formalis, 
10 habetur illud quod sufficeret ad distinctionem, 85 non tamen habetur 
complete distinctio, nisi habeatur quod compleat, scilicet non- 
identitatem simpliciter, sicut loquimur de identitate rei simplicis. 
Complet incompossibilitas actualitatis ad actualitatem, incom- 
possibilitas non sicut est contrariorum, sed incompossibilitas in 
15 eodem indivisibili. (B, f. 42rb; cf. Vives, 350a-b) 


85 In all manuscripts except V, which we follow here, the phrase in this line reads 
habetur illud quod non sufficeret ad non distinctionem. This seems to make little sense and appears 
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The above passages are very elliptical, and their exact connection to the 
preceding discussion is not wholly clear. This has no doubt contributed 
to Wadding making no fewer than a dozen emendations or misreadings 
in as many lines, with seven occurring in the first four lines alone. Two 
of these are substantial and misleading. First, he changes the opening 
phrase from De primo articulo to Dico primo. This obscures the fact that 
Scotus is making a general resolution, presumably pertaining to the ini¬ 
tial discussion of propositions P1-P6. (In general Wadding has suppressed 
every reference Scotus makes in the Logica to articuli , apparently because 
he could find no such announced division.) Second, and far more seri¬ 
ous, Wadding has both misread and then emended the sentence Patemitas 
in completa actualitate est ibi ex natura rei (1. 2), converting it into Patemitas 
sub incompleta actualitate est ibi ex natura rei. Aside from destroying the main 
point Scotus wants to make in this passage, Wadding’s text places within 
God something incomplete or imperfect, namely, physical change, which 
the scholastics define according to Aristotle as an incomplete act ( actus 
imperfectus) because it involves potentiality. 86 As rendered by Wadding, 
therefore, the above text says that the Trinitarian person is a whole com¬ 
prised of the divine essence as complete act and the personal property 
as incomplete act, effectively turning the essence into a mobile subject 
and the property into physical movement. Scotus, of course, cannot be 
saying this. As he makes clear in related passages of his Parisian Quodlibet , 
which must be nearly contemporaneous with the Logica , both the divine 
essence and Paternity are in complete actuality: 

In Deo est essentia sub completa actualitate essentiae, et hoc mere ex natura rei. 87 

Patemitas etiam . . . manet in sua actualitate completa , quae semper est in completa com- 

municatione naturae. . . . 88 

Scotus’s above solution appears to be addressing the two elements of dis¬ 
tinction set out earlier: the material aspect of the entity of the terms and 
the formal aspect of their non-identity. The first paragraph treats the 


to go against the point Scotus is trying to make, namely, that there can be all the require¬ 
ments sufficient for distinction as regards actuality (ex parte actualitatis), and yet there is still 
not complete distinction without absolute non-identity. 

86 Gf. Aquinas, In Ph. 3 (201b30-31) lect. 3 n. 296: “Et quidem verum est quod motus 
est actus, sed est actus imperfectus, medius inter potentiam et actum.” 

87 Scotus, Quod. q. 1 n. 24, in: Felix Alluntis (ed.), Obras del Doctor Sulil Juan Duns Escoto. 
Cuestiones cuodlibetales , Madrid 1968, 18. 

88 Scotus, Quod. q. 4 n. 57, in Alluntis (ed.) 1968 (above, n. 87), 155. 
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entity of the divine essence and personal property, the second the require¬ 
ments for non-identity. The first paragraph presupposes the earlier stip¬ 
ulation that distinction can be qualified from the side of entity if actuality 
is diminished, potential or confused. Scotus thus here explicitly states that 
the entity of neither the essence nor property is in any way so qualified, 
so that the actuality of each is complete and extra-mental (ex natura rex). 
They differ in that the actuality of the essence is absolute and commu¬ 
nicable and that of the property is relative and incommunicable, but not 
as to the perfection of that actuality. Read against the prior discussion, 
this paragraph is concluding that the distinction between the divine essence 
and personal property cannot be qualified on the material side of entity. 
Any qualification of their distinction will accordingly have to be on the 
formal side of non-identity, which Scotus takes up in the second paragraph. 

The somewhat roughly composed second paragraph re-asserts the ear¬ 
lier point that even where entity is absolutely unqualified, so that from 
the point of view of actuality all requirements are present for distinction, 
there is not absolute distinction without the completing element of absolute 
non-identity. In other words, within the divine person all entity is com¬ 
pletely and utterly actual, but there is not complete and utter distinction. 
For absolute non-identity, the one actuality must be incompatible with 
the other in the same, indivisible thing, although not as contraries. Scotus 
explains this last qualification in response to the question of what makes 
one actuality incompatible with another. 

Et si quaeras: quare actualitas haec sit incompossibilis sim- 
plicitati illi in quibusdam, et in quibusdam non? 

Respondeo: extrema simpliciter simplicia se totis sunt com- 
possibilia, et se totis incompossibilia, si sint incompossibilia. Est 
5 igitur Patemitas compossibilis Deitati, quia Patemitas est Patemitas, 
et Deitas est Deitas, sicut in aliis. Albedo et humanitas sunt incom¬ 
possibilia in eodem simplici, quia humanitas est humanitas, et 
albedo est albedo. Non tamen sunt incompossibilia in aliquo uno 
per accidens, sic tamen sunt incompossibilia albedo et nigredo. 

10 Et rationes incompossibilitatis et compossibilitatis sunt ipsae pro- 
priae rationes extremorum. (B, f. 42rb; cf. Vives, 351a-b) 

Scotus says that the incompatibility resulting in an absolute non-identity 
cannot be explained by anything beyond the natures of the things them¬ 
selves. The degree of incompatibility required for absolute non-identity is 
not as high as opposites, for all it must violate is simplicity, as in the 
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case of a substance and a quality. Opposites, however, not only cannot 
be together in a simple being, but cannot even be united accidentally. 

If read in relation to the title of the question and its main results, the 
rather fragmentary solution above says that the divine essence and per¬ 
sonal property are not in every way the same (omnino idem) but are dis¬ 
tinct under qualification. A distinction can be qualified either from a 
diminished entity of the terms or from a diminished type of non-iden¬ 
tity. The former is not possible in God, since both the divine essence 
and personal properties are fully and utterly actual. The distinction is 
thus qualified because the non-identity itself is not absolute, that is, is 
merely formal. As has been noted, this solution closely tracks that of the 
Reportatio parisiensis. 


§ The Realism of the Logica Scoti 

In view of the above analysis, what conclusions can be drawn about the 
realism of the Logica Scoti , a work explicitly cited by both medieval and 
modern commentators in support of a less realist reading of Scotus’s for¬ 
mal distinction? On the medieval side, fourteenth-century commentators 
saw the Logica as prohibiting any inference to formal distinction from non¬ 
identity in God and especially as denying that the divine essence, attrib¬ 
utes and personal properties are distinct formalitites. On the modern side, 
scholars see Scotus in the Logica and the related Reportatio parisiensis as 
denying formalities by virtue of admitting only qualified distinction in 
God. On this precise point, they further see Scotus as departing from 
his prior Oxford works, in which he had allowed within God the exis¬ 
tence of absolutely distinct formalities. Does the Logica support these 
conclusions? 

To take the first of the two medieval claims, it is abundantly clear 
from his detailed analysis of whether P3 follows from PI that Scotus does 
not unequivocally deny in the Logica an inference to formal distinction in 
God. Scotus admits P3 on at least two interpretations and in general 
seems receptive to allowing the inference based on common usage and 
uninterested in more literal constructions of P3 that would block its accep¬ 
tance. Scotus’s overriding concern is to prevent any assertion or ready 
entailment of absolute distinction in God. Since P3 preserves that exclu¬ 
sion in either the first sense of denying formal identity or in the second 
of asserting diminished distinction, Scotus concedes it on those meanings. 
It could be countered that the first sense of P3 is simply identical in 
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meaning to PI, and so does not really assert distinction at all, and that 
the second sense is false because formaliter , as Alnwick argued, is not a 
weakening qualification. Although Scotus seems to come close to con¬ 
ceding the first point, observing that the first sense of P3 did not seem 
very different in meaning from that of PI (non videtur multum distare ab intel- 
lectu negativae primo concessae ), it is not at all clear that he grants the sec¬ 
ond. Certainly, there is no decisive evidence in the Logica that Scotus 
thinks formaliter must be taken as non-diminishing, as Alnwick does, and 
indeed quite a lot of evidence in it that he does not think so. As such, 
we conclude that in the Logica Scotus does not absolutely deny formal 
distinction in God but only if it leads to absolute distinction, which, on 
certain construals, it need not. As we have argued, this represents a devel¬ 
opment over the parallel and often quoted text from the Ordinatio. 

As to the second medieval claim, that in the Logica Scotus denied for¬ 
malities in God, a point on which Chatton was most explicit, a similar 
judgment seems warranted. Although Scotus’s extensive analysis of P5 
ultimately concluded that it asserted an absolute distinction between for¬ 
malities, for it contained no qualification of the non-identity signified 
between them, it did not conclude that in and of themselves formalities 
imply an absolute distinction. Indeed, this is evident from the very argu¬ 
ment that Scotus used to establish that P5 signified an absolute distinc¬ 
tion between formalities. In his analysis of P5 Scotus construes formalitas 
to function logically as a determinabile. Scotus then argued that because 
any determinable of itself seemed open to being qualified by distinction 
that was either absolute or diminished (quodcumque determinabile potest intel- 
ligi determinari distinctione tali vel tali, puta simpliciter vel diminuta ), the occur¬ 
rence of formalitas in P5 could not of itself determine distincta in one or 
the other way. Consequently, the non-identity signified by distincta in P5 
remained unqualified. Obviously, Scotus’s reasoning about P5 depends 
on taking formalitas as neutral with respect to either absolute or qualified 
distinction. This is confirmed by Scotus’s concession of P5, both in the 
second approach and in his concluding summary, as long as it included 
the diminishing qualifier formaliter. This would be impossible if formalitas 
of itself entailed absolute non-identity. To put it equivalently, Scotus 
expressly says that P5 is to be denied taken without qualification (simpliciter) 
but is to be conceded if qualified (cum determinatione). Of itself, accordingly, 
formalitas in P5 must be open to being taken in either way. It seems clear 
therefore that, as with the first claim, the Logica cannot be taken as 
absolutely denying formalities in God, but only, as Scotus makes explicit, 
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if formalities are posited together with absolute distinction between them. 
Taken as it stands, P5 does not avoid this prohibition, but it can when 
properly qualified, and so in this sense formalities can be admitted. 

If the preceding analysis is correct, then the modem interpretation of 
the Logica and Reportatio parisiensis seems doubtful. It means that Scotus’s 
admittedly unequivocal denial of absolute distinction in God in these two 
texts does not entail an correspondingly unequivocal denial of formali¬ 
ties. That is, Scotus’s restriction of distinction in God to secundum quid 
does not of itself mean that he excludes formalities, since these may them¬ 
selves be so distinct. To the attendant modern claim that at Oxford Scotus 
allowed for an absolute distinction of formalities within God, of course, 
the Logica cannot speak. But if Scotus went from admitting absolute dis¬ 
tinction in God at Oxford, which seems doubtful, to admitting only 
qualified distinction in God at Paris, this would not in any case entail a 
corresponding move from admitting formalities to denying formalities. 

The above analysis seems entirely consistent with the main solution of 
the Logica, which, as indicated, corresponds quite closely to that of Reportatio 
1 d. 33. According to this solution, distinction comprises both a mater¬ 
ial component, which is the entity of the items involved, as well as a for¬ 
mal component, which is the non-identity of those items. For distinction 
to be absolute, both the material and formal components must be 
unqualified. Thus, even if the entity of the terms were wholly undimin¬ 
ished, so as to be fully actual and in no way potential, virtual, or con¬ 
fused, this would not be sufficient for absolute distinction, since additionally 
the formal element of non-identity must be unqualified. This non-iden¬ 
tity occurs when such entities or actualities are so incompatible that they 
cannot co-exist in a simple being. Scotus’s solution thus detaches the 
requirement of non-identity from that of entity, so that satisfying the lat¬ 
ter does not necessarily satisfy the former. Accordingly, on Scotus’s solution, 
the positing of formalities as actual entities, regardless of how unqualified, 
does not of itself mean that they are absolutely distinct, since this further 
requires that they be incompatible with simplicity, which may or may 
not be the case, depending on their natures (rationes). As Scotus is clear, 
some actualities or formalities are incompatible in this way, and hence 
absolutely non-identical, while others are not: Sed unde est quod aliquae actu- 
alitates propriae et formates sunt incompossibiles hoc modo, aliquae nori ? (Vives, 
350b; B, f. 41rb). To admit formalities is therefore not necessarily to 
admit absolute distinction, contrary to what what both the medieval and 
modem versions of the less realist reading of Scotus seem to hold. At 
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root, this reading appears to result from assessing alone the material or 
entitative requirement for absolute distinction. 

§ Conclusion 

The formal distinction is one of Scotus’s most characteristic and influential 
doctrines. Dispute over its meaning, however, particularly on the funda¬ 
mental issue of the degree of realism that it implies, extends back to the 
fourteenth century. A prevalent interpretation, both among medieval as 
well as modem commentators, was to view the formal distinction in a 
less realist way, according to which Scotus would deny that it entailed 
extra-mental formalities or even distinction, at least in the case of God. 
This less realist view was based principally on Scotus’s Parisian treatment, 
which differs markedly from the earlier Oxford discussion. Among the 
Parisian works taken to be most indicative of this less realist view was a 
treatise, that, up until now, was not certainly known to be Parisian, not 
found in standard catalogues of Scotus’s corpus, and existed in a printed 
form so corrupt as to defy interpretation. The limited aim of this study 
has been to discover the historical origins of this work, known to the 
fourteenth century as the Logica Scoti , and then to provide a corrected 
text and preliminary analysis of its central passages. We have shown that 
explicit citations by Walter Chatton, a confrere of Ockham, establish that 
the Logica Scoti was a special disputation carried out by Scotus at Paris 
in response to criticisms of his application of the formal distinction to 
God. We have uncovered sufficient manuscript evidence to reconstruct 
an accurate and sensible text at places where the printed edition has 
none. As a result, in several critical passages we could restore Scotus’s 
original meaning or argument where it had been lost or distorted in the 
printed version. 

A prelimary assessment based on a more accurate text shows that in 
the Logica , at least in the incomplete form that we now possess, Scotus 
does in fact allow, under certain restrictions, not only an inference to for¬ 
mal distinction, but also to distinct formalities, even in the case of the 
divine person. The overriding concern of Scotus in the Logica is not to 
exclude formal distinction or distinct formalities as such from God but 
to exclude absolute distinction. To the extent that the former can be 
asserted in God without giving rise to the latter, which in the Logica Scotus 
seems to think is possible, they are permissable. Accordingly, the two 
principal features of the less realist reading of Scotus’s formal distinction 
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cannot, as both medieval and modem commentators alike claim, be dis¬ 
covered unequivocally in the Logica Scoti. Of course, however, the ques¬ 
tion of the extent of realism in Scotus’s formal distinction cannot be 
decided on the basis of his Logica alone. Indeed, it cannot even be decided 
for his Paris teaching from his Logica alone. But neither can these ques¬ 
tions be decided apart from an accurate understanding of his Logica. To 
this latter concern, we hope to have contributed. 

Notre Dame, Indiana 
University of Notre Dame 
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Abstract 

Scotus claims that the extramental world is divided into ten distinct kinds of 
essences, no one of which can be reduced to another one. Although by the 
end of the thirteenth century this claim was not new, Scotus’s way of artic¬ 
ulating it into a comprehensive metaphysical doctrine resulted into a ground¬ 
breaking contribution to what became known as ‘late medieval realism 5 . This 
paper shows how Scotus’s view of the categories as ten kinds of irreducible 
essences should be seen as a development and correction of his predecessors’ 
(including Thomas Aquinas’s and Henry of Ghent’s) views. The main ele¬ 
ments of Scotus’s doctrine are his application of the real distinction to the 
categories, his view of inherence as a categorial item separated from acci¬ 
dents, and his distinction between absolute and non-absolute accidents. Finally, 
although Scotus’s doctrine of the univocity of being seems to pose a chal¬ 
lenge to his claim that categories are irreducible to each other and do not 
have anything in common, this paper shows how Scotus’s doctrine of uni¬ 
vocity and his realist conception of the categories can be reconciled as two 
theories that describe the world from different points of view. 

Scotus’s contribution to realism is twofold. Most famously, he is a real¬ 
ist concerning universals. Even though he does not subscribe to the naive 
view that universals are things outside the mind, he maintains that uni¬ 
versal concepts are grounded on real features of the extramental world. 
For he holds that any extramental thing that can be known by way of 
a universal concept can be analyzed into two constituents, a common 
and a proper one. The common constituent accounts for the fact that 
something is the kind of thing that it is and is represented by a univer¬ 
sal concept, the proper constituent accounts for its being just the partic¬ 
ular thing that it is. These two constituents cannot exist one without the 
other. Nevertheless, they are distinct from each other within the same 
thing independently of the mind’s activity. 
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In addition, Scotus is a realist concerning categories. He holds that the 
extramental world is divided into ten kinds or categories. No one of these 
kinds can be reduced to another one. They are the fundamental bricks 
that constitute reality. 

Accordingly, Scotus’s metaphysics is the result of the combination of 
two forms of realism, one concerning universal, the other concerning 
categories. Both aspects of Scotus’s realism were attacked by William 
Ockham. 1 This possibly contributed to some confusion between them, 
even among Scotus’s contemporaries and immediate successors. But Scotus’s 
two forms of realism, although combined to give rise to a comprehen¬ 
sive metaphysical view, are logically independent of each other. One might 
maintain that categories are really distinct kinds of things while disallow¬ 
ing Scotus’s realism concerning universal. Conversely, one might hold 
that things in the extramental world are constituted of two formally non¬ 
identical constituents while rejecting Scotus’s strong realism concerning 
categories. 

Scotus’s two forms of realism also exploit different conceptual tools. 
His position on the categories—which actually amounts to a sort of anti- 
reductionism—is centred on the real distinction among them. His posi¬ 
tion on universal is centred on the notion of a formal distinction between 
the two constituents of one thing; one of these two constituents (usually 
labeled as ‘realities’ or ‘formalities’) is actual with respect to the other 
one, which is potential. No one of them, however, could even exist with¬ 
out the other one, since they are not two different things, but two con¬ 
stituents of just one thing. 2 

Finally, Scotus’s two forms of realism consider the world from different 
perspectives. His doctrine of categories focuses on its fundamental struc- 


1 William Ockham, Ordinatio I, d. 2. q. 6, in: Opera theologica II, edd. S. Brown-G. Gal, 
St. Bonaventure, NY 1970, 161-95 (on universal); Summa logicae I, cc. 44-62, in: Opera 
philosophica I, edd. P. Boehner-G. Gal-S. Brown, St. Bonaventure, NY 1974, 132-93 (on 
categories and their distinction). See M. McCord Adams, William Ockham , 2 vols., Notre 
Dame, IN 1987, I, 43-59, 143-285. 

2 See for example John Duns Scotus, Ord. II, d. 3, p. 1, q. 5-6, n. 189, in: Opera omnia 
VII, ed. Commissio Scotistica, Civitas Vaticana 1973, 484-5: “... dico quod compositio 
potest intelligi proprie, prout est ex re actuali et re potentiali,—vel minus proprie, prout 
est ex realitate et realitate actuali et potentiali in eadem re. Primo modo non est indi- 
viduum compositum respectu naturae specificae, quia nullam realitatem addit [...]. Secundo 
modo est necessario compositum, quia ilia realitas a qua accipitur differentia specifica, 
potentialis est respectu illius realitatis a qua accipitur differentia individualis, sicut si essent 
res et res; non enim realitas specifica ex se habet unde includat per identitatem realitatem 
individualem, sed tantum aliquod tertium includit ista ambo per identitatem”. 
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ture, i.e. the ten kinds into which the world is divided and the relation¬ 
ship among these kinds. His doctrine of universal and formal distinction 
concerns the internal structure of things within each category and their 
possibility of being known by way of concepts hierarchically ordered 
according to varying degrees of universality. Contrarily to what may be 
supposed, Scotus’s world is not a world of formalities but a world of 
things, for only things are capable of independent existence and conse¬ 
quently are the basic bricks constituting the world. Formalities are only 
non-independent constituents of what exist in the world. 

Scotus’s position on universal and the formal distinction is one of the 
most famous and difficult topics in his metaphysics. As such, it has been 
the object of severed excellent studies. 3 In this paper, I focus on Scotus’s 
anti-reductionist doctrine of the categories. Soon destined to become the 
basis of what Ockham labels ‘the position of the moderns’, 4 its novelty 
can be fully appreciated if compared to his contemporaries’ and prede¬ 
cessors’ opinions. Accordingly, I first give a brief presentation of the stan¬ 
dard account of categories in Scotus’s times. Second, I consider Scotus’s 
own doctrine in some detail. Third, I take into account an apparent 
inconsistency between Scotus’s position on the categories and his doctrine 
of univocity. Fourth and finally, I summarize Scotus’s position and I try 
to give a first assessment of its influence on late medieval realism. It will 
emerge that Scotus’s influence on the debate on the categories was deci¬ 
sive but indirect. It was mainly through Ockham’s critique and through 
Walter Burley’s reaction to Ockham’s critique that Scotus’s doctrine of 
the categories became known to late medieval realists. As a consequence 
of this process, much of Scotus’s subtle and nuanced position was lost. 
Nevertheless, it clearly appears that it was Scotus who approached the 


3 See M. McCord Adams, Ockham on Identity and Distinction , in: Franciscan Studies, 36 
(1976), 25-43; McCord Adams 1987 (above, n. 1), I, 16-29, 43-6; P. King, Duns Scotus on 
the Common Nature and Individual Difference , in: Philosophical Topics, 20 (1992), 51-76; Id., 
Scotus on Metaphysics , in: T. Williams (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Duns Scotus , Cambridge 
2003, 22-5; T.B. Noone, Universals and Individuation , in: Williams (ed.), The Cambridge Companion 
to Duns Scotus , 100-28. There is some debate concerning whether and to what extent Scotus 
changed his mind concerning the exact nature of the formal distinction: see H. Gelber, 
Logic and the Trinity . A Clash of Values in Scholastic Thought 1300-1335 , Ph.D Dissertation, 
University of Wisconsin 1974, 80-5; R. Cross, Scotus’s Parisian Teaching on Divine Simplicity , 
in: O. Boulnois et al. (eds), Duns Scot a Paris, 1302-2002, Turnhout 2004, 519-62; S.D. 
Dumont, Duns Scotus’s Parisian Question on the Formal Distinction and its Fourteenth-Century Reception 
in this same issue. 

4 See notably Ockham, Summa logicae I, cc. 42-62, in: Opera philosophica I, 118-93. See 
McCord Adams 1987 (above, n. 1), I, 144-6. 
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topic of the real status of the categories in a radically new way and con- 
sequendy put all the question on a new track. So, even though only 
through Ockham and Burley, Scotus’s indirect influence on late medieval 
realism can still be clearly detected. 


1. Realist Conceptions of the Categories Before Scotus 

Scotus is neither the only nor the first one to maintain that the cate¬ 
gories are a classification of things. In the thirteenth century, that was 
by far the majority view. Scotus’s originality consists in his taking very 
seriously the traditional claim concerning the real status of the categories 
and in giving a rigorous formulation of the standard position. As it hap¬ 
pens, this had devastating effects on the standard position itself. 

Even though it lies beyond the scope of this paper, the origin of the 
doctrine of the categories must be briefly taken into account. In the fourth 
chapter of his writing known as the Categories , Aristotle presents a list of 
ten items as the meanings of simple expressions. Elsewhere, he gives a 
shorter list of eight items as the meanings of ‘being per se\ Aristotle him¬ 
self never calls these ten or eight items ‘categories’ (i.e. predications), even 
though he sometimes connects these items to the ‘figures of predications’. 5 
Quite early, however, interpreters joined together the list of the mean¬ 
ings of simple terms and the ‘figures of predications’ or ‘predications’. 
Soon, commentators agreed about the official list of Aristotle’s categories 
and about their basic nature. Substance, Quality, Quantity, Relation, 
Action, Passion, When, Where, Position and Habit were commonly con¬ 
sidered as Aristotle’s categories. Moreover, it was commonly held that 
they were a primary classification. Since then, this seems to have been 
a characteristic point of any theory of categories: no matter what they 
classify, categories are the most fundamental and basic features to which 


5 Cat. 4, Ib25-2a4; Top. I, 9, 103b20-39; Met. V, 7, 1017a22-27. See M. Frede, Categories 
in Aristotle , in: D.J. O’Meara (ed.), Studies in Aristotle , Washington, D.C. 1982, 1-24 (repr. 
in: M. Frede, Essays in Ancient Philosophy , Oxford 1987, 29-48). For a different account of 
the relationship between categories and predication, however, see L.M. de Rijk, On Ancient 
and Medieval Semantics III: The Categories as Classes of Names , in: Vivarium, 18 (1980), 1-62; 
Id., *Categorization 3 as a Key Notion in Ancient and Medieval Semantics , in: Vivarium, 26 (1988), 
1-18; Id., Aristotle: Semantics and Ontology , 2 vols, Brill, Leiden-Boston-Koln 2002, vol. I, 
133-6, 358-73. On the history of the concept of category, see H.M. Baumgarten et al., Kategorie , 
in: J. RitteiHK.. Griinger (eds), Historisches Worterbuch der Philosophic , IV, Darmstadt 1976, 
714-76. 
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the entities classified can be reduced. Medieval thinkers expressed this 
point by calling the categories the ‘supreme genera 5 of being (summa genera). 

But this left open the question concerning the nature of the categories. 
Given that they are a primary classification, the question is: a classification 
of what? Since Late Antiquity, there had been three classic solutions to 
this question. According to which solution was preferred, the categories 
were seen as a classification of words, of concepts or of things. Accordingly, 
Aristode’s list of ten items was seen as a classification of linguistic terms, 
of mental concepts or of extramental things. 6 

Thanks to Boethius’s commentary on the Categories , medieval thinkers 
were familiar with the late ancient debates over the nature of the cate¬ 
gories and the place to be assigned to Aristode’s work of that name. 
Boethius also provided the classic solution to the question concerning the 
nature of the categories. His conciliatory solution—direcdy derived from 
Porphyry—is that Aristotle considers the categories as words signifying 
things. Thus, Boethius apparently supports a nominalistic interpretation 
of the Categories , according to which the categories are signs and not things. 
Some elements, however, also suggest a realist interpretation. For the ten 
genera of words known as ‘categories’ do signify ten kinds of things. And 
there seem to be good reasons for considering these ten kinds of things 
as categories, too. 7 Thus, the way was open to consider Aristode’s cate¬ 
gories as both a classification of things and a classification of the signs 
signifying those things. 

The possibility of interpreting the categories as signs or as things noto¬ 
riously gave rise to the debates between realists and nominalists in the 
twelfth century. In the thirteenth century, a complex and conciliatory the¬ 
ory was developed according to which the categories can be considered 


6 On late ancient debates concerning the nature of the categories, see P. Hoffmann, 
Categories et langage selon Simplicius. La question du «skopos» du traite aristotelicien des «Categories», 
in: I. Hadot (ed.), Simplicius. Sa vie, son oeuvre, sa survie: Actes du Colloque international de Paris 
(28 sept.-l" oct. 1985), Berlin-New York 1987, 61-90; C.C. Evangeliou, Aristotle’s Categories 
and Porphyry, Leiden-New York, 1988. 

7 Boethius, In Cat., PL 64, 161 A, 162B. On the relationship between Boethius and 
Porphyry, see J. Shiel, Boethius’ commentaries on Aristotle, in: Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Studies, 4 (1958), 217-44; S. Ebbesen, Boethius as an Aristotelian Commentator, in: J. Wiesner 
(ed.), Aristoteles: Werk und Wirkung, 2 vols., Berlin-New York 1987, 286-311. Both articles 
are reprinted in R. Sorabji (ed.), Aristotle Transformed. The Ancient Commentators and Their 
Influence, London 1990, 349-72 and 373-91. See also A.D. Conti, Boezio commentatore e inter- 
prete delle Categorie di Aristotele, in: A. Degrandi et al. (eds.), Scritti in onore di Girolamo Amaldi 
offerti dalla Scuola Nazionale di studi medioevali, Roma 2001, 77-102. 
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in two ways. In metaphysics, the categories are considered as a classification 
of extramental things. In logic, the categories are considered as concepts, 
i.e. insofar as they are objects of cognition and constitute the basis for 
the intellect’s operation of classification of the items existing in the world. 
In brief, the standard view was that the categories are the most funda¬ 
mental kinds of things that constitute the world and that they also work 
as the foundation on which our conceptual apparatus is grounded. 8 

So, as far as the structure of the world is at issue, it was the common 
opinion that Aristotle’s categories are a real classification of things. All 
the same, some categories differ in some obvious ways from the other 
ones. Specifically, not all of them seem to be independent things. In this 
respect, there is a clear difference between Substance, on the one hand, 
and all the other categories, on the other hand. For a substance is some¬ 
thing that exists by itself, the other categories are accidents that exist 
by inhering in a substance. Thus, ‘to exist’ has a different meaning for 
substances and accidents. For a substance, ‘to exist’ means ‘to be some¬ 
thing by itself’; for accidents, it means ‘to exist in’ or ‘to inhere in a 
substance’. 9 

In order to account for the difference between Substance and acci¬ 
dents, commentators resorted to a division that Aristotle introduces slightly 
before listing the ten categories. According to this division, things are 
sorted out into four kinds by way of the two relations of ‘being said of’ 
and ‘being in’. Some things are neither said of nor are in anything; some 
things are not said of anything but are in something; some things are 
said of something but are not in anything; finally, some things are both 
said of something and in something. 10 

Boethius aptly labeled the division of things into four kinds ‘the small¬ 
est division’ (parvissima divisio or enumeratio ) whereas the division into ten 
categories is ‘the biggest division’ (maxima enumeratio ). 11 Both the small and 
the big division were considered as classifications of things in the world. 
They only differ from each other in their generality. The small division 
sorts out all things into two big kinds according to the relationship of 
‘being in’: substances (not in anything) and accidents (in something). Each 


8 See G. Pini, Categories and Logic in Duns Scotus. An Interpretation of Aristotle's Categories 
in the Late Thirteenth Century , Leiden-Boston-Koln 2002, 1-12, 19-44. 

9 See Met. VII, 1, 1028al3-b7. 

10 Cat. 2, Ia20-b9. 

11 Boethius, In Cat ., PL 64, 169C, 180B. 
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of these two kinds is in turn divided into individual and universal items 
according to the relation of ‘being said of 5 : universal substances are said 
of individual substances, which are not said of anything; universal acci¬ 
dents are said of individual accidents, which are not said of anything but 
are in individual substances. The big division into ten kinds was regarded 
as a more finely grained account of the small division of all beings into 
substances and accidents. Substances were seen as the kind of things that 
are per se, i.e. that do not inhere in anything. As to things that are in or 
inhere in substances, they were recognized as actually belonging to nine 
distinct genera, namely the nine accidental categories. Even though each 
one of the accidental categories is a kind of thing different from the oth¬ 
ers, they are all characterized by the same mode of being, namely inher¬ 
ing in a substance. 

In the thirteenth century, Aristotle’s small and big division were com¬ 
bined in an original way to give rise to a comprehensive picture of the 
structure of the world. Each category was considered to be composed of 
two aspects. The description of each aspect varies from author to author. 
Let us consider Thomas Aquinas’s account, which was extremely influential 
at the end of the thirteenth century. 

Basically, Aquinas reads the distinction between essence and existence 
into the categories. He holds that each category is composed of ratio (i.e. 
an essential account) and esse (i.e. its mode of existing). A category’s ratio 
comprises ail the essential features of the things belonging to that cate¬ 
gory. A category’s esse is the mode in which things belonging to a cer¬ 
tain category normally exist. Whereas no thing can change its ratio and 
remain the same thing, it is possible for a thing to exist in a different 
mode, i.e. to lose its esse and acquire another one. Even though this is 
not what takes place in the normal course of events, losing the proper 
mode of existence and acquiring a new one implies no contradiction. So, 
the ratio of Substance is that of things that have the natural tendency to 
exist by themselves as autonomous property-bearers; its esse or mode of 
being is ‘existing by itself’. As for accidents, each one has its proper ratio , 
but they all have the same esse , i.e. inhering in a substance. 12 


12 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae I, q. 28, a. 2: “. . . in quolibet novem generum 
accidentis est duo considerare. Quorum unum est esse quod competit unicuique ipsorum 
secundum quod est accidens. Et hoc communiter in omnibus est inesse subiecto: accidentis 
enim esse est inesse. Aliud quod potest considerari in unoquoque, est propria ratio unius- 
cuiusque illorum generum”. Aquinas also applies the distinction between essence and exis¬ 
tence to substance: see Summa theologiae III, q. 77, a. 1, ad 2: “. . . dicendum quod, cum 
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The view according to which each category is the result of the com¬ 
bination of two aspects has several advantages. For one thing, it accounts 
for the big divide between substance and accidents while at the same 
time saving the distinction of reality into ten kinds. Substance and acci¬ 
dents are characterized by the opposite modes of being in itself and in 
something else, but each accident has its own ratio. Second, this view pro¬ 
vides the possibility of justifying the list of the categories by deriving the 
categories from some common modes of being. Notoriously, this is some¬ 
thing missing in Aristode, who just gives his list of ten items without any 
comment or justification. But if categories are analysed into two con¬ 
stituents (i.e. an essence and its way of being or existing), the ten fun¬ 
damental essences can be reduced to two even more basic modes of being, 
being by itself and being in something else; being in something else, com¬ 
mon to all the accidents, is in turn divided into different modes of being, 
each one proper to a single accidental category. In this way, it is possi¬ 
ble to show the rationale and appropriateness of Aristotle’s list of ten cat¬ 
egories. 13 Third, it becomes easy to account for some difficulties that the 
doctrine of the categories poses to a Christian thinker. Specifically, the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation in the Eucharist requires that the accidents 
of the consecrated host exist without inhering in their subject, i.e. the 
bread, which has been transmuted into a different and impassible sub¬ 
stance, namely the body of Christ. If within each accident there is a dis¬ 
tinction between a ratio and a mode of being and if inhering in a substance 
is not part of the ratio of the accident, it is possible to posit the existence 


ens non sit genus, hoc ipsum quod est esse, non potest esse essentia vel substantiae vel 
accidentis. Non ergo definitio substantiae est ens per se sine subiecto, nec definitio acci- 
dentis ens in subiecto: sed quidditati seu essentiae substantiae competit habere esse non 
in subiecto; quidditati autem sive essentiae accidentis competit habere esse in subiecto”. 
See also In IV Sent., d. 12, q. 1, aa. 1, ad 2, ed. M.F. Moos, Paris 1947, 499. Elsewhere, 
Aquinas introduces the distinction between the two constituents of each accidental cate¬ 
gory as a distinction between the common ratio accidentis and the ratio propria of each cat¬ 
egory: see In I Sent., d. 8, q. 4, a. 3, ed. P. Mandonnet, Paris 1929, 224. See M.G. 
Henninger, Relations. Medieval Theories 1250-1325, Oxford 1989, 13-7. 

13 See Thomas Aquinas, In Met., V, lect. 9, edd. M.-R. Cathala-R.M. Spiazzi, 
Taurini-Romae 1964, nn. 890-2; In Phys., Ill, lect. V, ed. P.M. Maggiolo, Taurini-Romae 
1965, n. 322. On Aquinas’s derivation of the categories, see J.F. Wippel, Thomas Aquinas's 
Derivation of the Aristotelian Categories (Predicaments), in: Journal of the History of Philosophy, 
25 (1987), 13-34. See also G. Pini, Scotus on Deducing Aristotle's Categories, in: J. Biard- 
I. Rosier-Catach (eds), La tradition medievale des Categories (XIV-XV e siecles). Actes du XIIV 
Symposium europeen de logique et de semantique medievales (Avignon, 6-10 juin 2000), Louvain-la- 
Neuve 2003, 23-35, in part. 24-8. 
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of non-inhering accidents without any contradiction, for it is not contra¬ 
dictory for something to exist according to a mode that is not proper to 
it, albeit in very special circumstances. 14 

Henry of Ghent’s doctrine of the categories is a variant of Thomas 
Aquinas’s position. It accounts for another peculiarity of the doctrine of 
the categories. For there is an obvious asymmetry in the accidental cat¬ 
egories. Some of them can be at least conceived of (and, according to 
the Eucharistic doctrine, they can also exist) without inhering in their 
subjects; others cannot. Specifically, it is not contradictory for a quality 
and a quantity to be conceived without their subjects. But with regard 
to the remaining seven categories (Relation, Action, Passion, When, Where, 
Position, Habit), it seems that no one of them can be conceived of with¬ 
out the two extremes that they correlate. 15 For example, it is not possi¬ 
ble to conceive of paternity without a father and a son; similarly, it is 
not possible to conceive of burning without something that burns and 
something else that is burnt. Accordingly, the accidental categories are 
divided into two kinds: the absolute ones such as Quality and Quantity, 
and the non-absolute ones, namely Relation and the remaining six acci¬ 
dents (dealt with in the so-called Liber sex principiorurri). How is it possible 
to account for this difference among accidents? By developing the view that 
categories are composed of two aspects, Henry of Ghent proposes the 
following scheme. Each category is the result of the combination of a 
thing (res) and a mode (ratio). 16 The mode of substance is ‘being in itself’. 
The common mode of accidents is ‘being in’ or ‘inhering in’ something 


14 On transubstantiation and inherence, see M. McCord Adams, Aristotle and the Sacrament 
of the Altar: A Crisis in Medieval Aristotelianism , in: R. Bosley-M. Tweedale (eds), Aristotle and 
His Medieval Interpreters , Calgary 1992, 195-249; R. Imbach, Le traite de I’eucharistie de Thomas 
d’Aquin et les averroistes , in: Revue des Sciences philosophiques et theologiques, 77 (1993), 
175-94; P.J.J.M. Bakker, La raison et le miracle. Les doctrines eucharistiques (c. 1250-c. 1400). 
Contribution a Vetude des rapports entre philosophie et theologie, PhD. Diss., Katholieke Universiteit 
Nijmegen 1999, 293-429: G. Pini, Substance, Accident, and Inherence. Scotus and the Paris Debate 
on the Metaphysics of the Eucharist, in: Boulnois et al. 2004 (above, n. 3), Duns Scot a Paris , 
273-311. 

15 According to the standard medieval conception of relations, a relation (for example, 
similarity) is an accident inhering in a subject (for example, Socrates) in virtue of a foun¬ 
dation (for example, the whiteness of Socrates) and directed towards a term (for example, 
the whiteness of Plato). See Henninger 1989 (above, n. 12), 4-6. 

16 Some confusion can arise because of Thomas Aquinas’s and Henry of Ghent’s ter¬ 
minology. Even though there are some differences between their doctrines, it should be 
noted that what Aquinas calls ratio plays the role of Henry’s res, whereas what Aquinas 
calls esse plays the role of Henry’s ratio. 
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else. This common mode is differentiated into nine modes. Accordingly, 
each accidental category has its own way of inhering in a substance, 
which makes that accident different from the other accidental categories. 
As to the things, there is a distinction between the first three categories 
(Substance, Quality and Quantity) and the other ones. Substance, Quality 
and Quantity have each their own res. So, substances are things different 
from qualities and quantities, as well as existing in a mode different from 
the mode in which the other categories exist. The same holds for qual¬ 
ities and quantities. Matters are different for the remaining seven cate¬ 
gories, however. Even though each one of them is composed of a thing 
and a mode, the thing in question is not proper to them. So, Relation 
has its own proper mode of being but no proper thing, since it is not a 
thing different from one of the first three absolute categories. With regard 
to the last six relative categories, each one of them exists according to 
its own proper mode of being, but they are not things different from one 
of the three absolute categories considered in conjunction with a relation. 
So, a relation is the combination of a thing belonging to Substance or 
Quality or Quantity and a mode proper to the category of Relation. 
Each one of the other non-absolute categories is a combination of a thing 
belonging to Substance, Quality or Quantity together with a relation. 
Thus, according to Henry, there are only three kinds of things: substances, 
qualities and quantities. But since each category is the result of the com¬ 
bination of a thing and a mode and since there are no fewer than ten 
modes, the categories are ten. 17 

Henry of Ghent’s scheme accounts for the difference between absolute 
and non-absolute accidents. The former can be conceived of and even 
exist without their subjects, for they are things different from their sub¬ 
jects. The latter cannot exist or even be conceived of without their sub¬ 
jects, because they are not things different from them; they only modify 
their subjects by the addition of a mode. This mode is a real feature, so 
even non-absolute categories must be regarded as mind-independent con¬ 
stituents of the world. But they should not be considered as things on 
their own. Accordingly, the world is constituted by three kinds of things 


17 Henry of Ghent, Summa (Quaestiones ordinariae), a. 32, q. 5, in: Opera omnia XXVII, ed. 
R. Macken, Leuven 1991, 79, 84-107. See also Quodl. V, q. 6, in: Henricus de Gandavo, 
Quodlibeta , 2 vols, Paris 1518 (repr. Louvain 1961), I, 161 O; Quodl. XV, q. 5, in: Henricus 
de Gandavo, Quodlibeta , II, 577r-v G-H. See Henninger 1989 (above, n. 12), 48-52; Pini 
2002 (above, n. 8),146-7. 
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variously combined with ten modes. Such a combination gives rise to the 
ten categories. 

So, according to Henry of Ghent’s view, categories are a real classification 
of the extramental world but not necessarily distinct things. There are 
only three kinds of things, i.e. substances, quantities and qualities. All the 
other categories are not things different from these three kinds of things. 
Specifically, a relation is not a thing distinct from its foundation. Nevertheless, 
each category is something real, i.e. a mind-independent item of the 
world. 

In the Paris arts faculty, Scotus’s contemporary, Simon of Faversham 
(ca. 1260-1306), defended a doctrine of categories that is likely to have 
been influence by Henry of Ghent. Simon defined a category as a coor¬ 
dination of predicates organised in a line according to different degrees 
of universality, from the least to the most common. Each of these sets 
of predicates is based either on a distinct kind of things or on a distinct 
mode of being. Substantial, quantitative and qualititative predicates are 
taken from distinct extramental things. All the other seven kinds of pred¬ 
icates are taken from distinct modes of being (where Simon’s modus essendi 
corresponds to Henry’s ratio). Simon of Faversham, however, stressed that 
it is not necessary for something to be grounded on a distinct thing in 
order to be a distinct and real category; it is sufficient for that item to 
be taken from a real mode of being. So, there are ten real categories 
even though there are only three kinds of things, because there are ten 
real modes of being quite independendy of the mind’s thinking of them. 
Since each of these ten modes of being is closely parallel to a mode of 
predicating (i.e. the mode in which a substance exists corresponds to the 
mode in which a substantial predicate is predicated of its subject, and 
similarly for the other nine categories), it follows that there are as many 
kinds of predicates as there are modes of being. A category is precisely 
the set of predicates based on these real modes. 18 


18 Simon of Faversham, Qmestiones super Physicam , III, q. 10, ms. Erfurt, Wiss. AUgemeinbibl., 
Amplon. F. 348, f. 21va: “Praedicamentum autem nihil aliud est quam coordinatio praedi- 
cabilium secundum sub et supra habentium rem distinctam ab aliis rebus vel modum 
essendi distinctum, a quo accipitur diversus modus praedicandi. Et ideo ilia quae significant 
res distinctas vel habent modos essendi distinctos qui in nullo alio conveniunt habent modos 
praedicandi distinctos et constituunt diversa praedicamenta”. Simon also adopts Henry of 
Ghent’s view of Relation as a distinct category that does not add any distinct thing to its 
foundation. See Simon of Faversham, Quaestiones super libro Praedicamentorum , in Id., Opera 
omnia , I, Opera logica , ed. P. Mazzarella, Padova 1957, q. 42, 134-5. 
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2. A Critique of the Realist Conception of Categories: Peter of John Olivi 

Scotus agrees with most of his immediate predecessors and contempo¬ 
raries that the categories are a classification of things, not of signs or of 
the ways in which we describe the world. Before the end of the century, 
this realist contention had been virtually unchallenged among thirteenth- 
century philosophers and theologians. By the end of the century, how¬ 
ever, some doubts were raised against the dominant view. Notably, Peter 
of John Olivi suggested considering Aristotle’s categories as a classification 
not of different things, but of different rationes. Apparendy, Olivi held that 
a ratio is a way of describing the world to which there corresponds no 
distinct essence and no essential difference in the world itself. Consequendy, 
Olivi maintained that Aristode’s doctrine should not be interpreted as 
positing ten distinct kinds of things in the world. Since the same thing 
can often be described in different ways, several categories can be regarded 
as different descriptions of the same thing. Thus, the same thing can be 
described as belonging to two different categories, according to which of 
its aspects is taken into account. This is true, for example, of Substance 
and Quantity: Olivi held that they are not two distinct kinds of things, 
but only two distinct ways of describing the same kind of things, i.e. 
material substances. According to which properties are taken into account, 
material substances can be described as substances or as quantities. Such 
an approach to categories still attributes some validity to the Aristotelian 
scheme, but only insofar as categories are considered as a well-grounded 
classification of our ways of describing the world. Insofar as the real struc¬ 
ture of the world is considered, things belong to fewer kinds than the ten 
listed by Aristode: 

Categories are taken from some aspects of things, to the extent that those things are 
naturally capable of being understood and signified under a distinct coordination of 
genera and species. Therefore, if one and the same essence has in itself several aspects 
that are naturally capable of being understood by way of different genera in different 
categories, then there is no inconvenience if <this essence> is in a certain category 
according to one of its aspects and in another category according to another one. 19 
(trans. mine.) 


19 Peter of John Olivi, Quodlibeta , Venetiis 1509, q. 3, f. 20 (as quoted in E. Bettoni, Le 
dottrine jilosofiche di Pier di Giovanni Olivi , Milano 1959, 208-9): “Praedicamenta sumuntur a 
rationibus rerum secundum quod sunt aptae natae intelligi et significare sub diversa coor- 
dinatione generum et specierum. Et tunc si eadem essentia <habet> in se plures rationes 
aptas natas intelligi per modum diversorum generum in diversis praedicamentis existen- 
tium, tunc nihil inconveniens si secundum unam sui rationem in uno praedicamento et 
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At first sight, Olivi’s treatment of categories was only a development of 
what we have found in Henry of Ghent and Simon of Faversham. But 
such a development had serious effects on the whole significance of 
Aristotle’s doctrine. From the remark that categories are not always dis¬ 
tinct things and essences, Olivi drew the conclusion that there is never 
an essential distinction among categories. Accordingly, the categories are 
to be seen not as a classification of the world into mind-independent 
kinds but as a classification of our modes of describing the world accord¬ 
ing to distinct aspects ( rationes ) of the extramental things. So, Olivi applied 
to all categories what Henry of Ghent and Simon of Faversham said 
about the last seven non-absolute categories. This is particularly evident 
in the case of Substance and Quantity, which Olivi considered as just 
one essence viewed under different aspects even thought they were usu¬ 
ally regarded as two distinct essences. Moreover, Olivi thought that the 
fact that categories are distinct from one another as distinct rationes and 
not as distinct essences implies that the categorial distinction is ultimately 
dependent on the way in which our mind understands the world, since 
a ratio is an aspect of an extramental thing that does not exist as an inde¬ 
pendent item before our mind abstracts it from other aspects within the 
same thing. Consequently, one and the same thing can be classified into 
distinct categories according to which aspect is taken into account. 

In brief, Olivi started from the standard position that not all categories 
are distinct essences and extended this consideration to all categories. 
Since categories are not distinct essences or things (res), they cannot be 
essentially or really distinct from each other, for only essences and things 
can be essentially and really distinct from each other. So, from the denial 
that categories are distinct essences, Olivi could infer that categories are 
not essentially or really distinct. But if two items are not essentially or 
really distinct from each other, their distinction is at best potential in 
reality and must be the result of the mind’s abstraction. So Olivi con¬ 
cluded that the distinction among the categories is mind-dependent, i.e. 
due to which aspect of reality the mind considers in abstraction from the 
other ones. 


secundum aliam in alio”. See also Peter of John Olivi, Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum , 
3 vols., ed. B. Jansen, ad Claras Aquas 1922-1926, I, q. 24, 264; I, q. 25, 444; I, q. 28, 
483-91; II, 262-3; II, q. 58, 446. See Bettoni 1959 (above), 210-5; D. Burr, The Persecution 
of Peter Olivi , in: Transaction of the American Philosophical Society, 66.5 (1976), 55-61. 
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There were good reasons for resisting Olivi’s position. Some kind of 
real distinction among the categories seems to be required in order 
to account for some of the basic beliefs of the Christian faith. Notably, 
the distinction among the Persons in the Trinity seems to require some 
mind-independent distinction between Substance and Relation; Transub- 
stantiation seems to require some mind-independent distinction between 
Substance and Quantity. So, it is not surprising that Olivi’s position was 
officially censured. True, the Trinity remains in itself mysterious and 
Transubstantiation is a miracle. All the same, the mystery and the mir¬ 
acle are still to be accounted for in terms of what is possible, i.e. non¬ 
contradictory. Accordingly, a philosophically meaningful reading of the 
Trinity and Transubstantiation seems to require that the correct inter¬ 
pretation of Aristotle’s doctrine of the categories is that they are really 
distinct among themselves. In 1283, four masters and three bachelors of 
the University of Paris issued a letter concerning several suspected the¬ 
ses held by Olivi. In direct response to Olivi’s doctrine of the categories, 
they gave what should probably be considered as the first self-conscious 
statement of a realist interpretation of the categories in the thirteenth 
century: 

To say that the categories are not really distinct is contrary to the Philosopher and 

especially dangerous in the cases of relation and quantity. 20 (trans. Burr modified, 

41, 55.) 

Such a self-conscious endorsement of a strong realist interpretation of 
Aristotle’s categories was symptomatically stated only after Olivi’s attack 
to the traditional interpretation of the categories. Because of Olivi’s cri¬ 
tique, it was not any longer possible to assume the reality of the dis¬ 
tinction among the categories as unproblematic. Such a real distinction 
had to be defended and argued for. Thus, for the first time after the 
twelfth century, the reality of the categories became an issue of philo¬ 
sophical debate. In this sense, the condemnation of Olivi’s position can 
be considered as a turning point in the history of the realist interpreta¬ 
tion of the categories. Scotus’s strong realism must be seen in this con- 


20 Littera septem sigillorum contra doctrinam Petri Ioannis Olivi , ed. G. Fussenegger, in: Archivum 
franciscanum historicum, 47 (1954), 45-53, in part. 52: “Item dicere quod predicamenta 
non distinguantur realiter, est contra Philosophum et maxime de relatione et quantitate 
est pericul[os]um”. I have substituted “predicaments” with “categories” in Burr’s transla¬ 
tion. See Burr 1976 (above, n. 19), 41, 55. 
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text, as a reaction to Olivi’s attacks and a philosophically comprehensive 
defense of the claim that categories are really distinct. 

Against the critique of the reality of the distinction among the cate¬ 
gories, Henry of Ghent’s sophisticated distinction between things and 
modes appeared as too weak a response. Saying that there are just three 
kinds of things in the extramental world, even though these things are 
combined with ten modes, was already giving way to a form of reduc- 
tionism. For what are these modes? Are they real or not? If they are 
real, how are they different from things? Their ontological status is unclear 
and suspect, especially for those who want to defend a realist view of the 
categories. By contrast, if these modes are not real, there are only three 
kinds of extramental beings, Substance, Quality and Quantity. And this 
is just a plain form of ontological reductionism. Symptomatically, Simon 
of Faversham insists that the categories are essentially distinct from each 
other because no single category is part of the essence of another one, 
even though not necessarily there is a distinct kind of things corresponding 
to each category. Whether categories are based on distinct kinds of things 
or distinct modes of being, Simon defends their mind-independent sta¬ 
tus. 21 Even Simon’s position, however, could appear too weak a response 
to Olivi’s doctrine of the categories. Against Olivi’s reductionist view, it 
must be stated that the categories are really distinct. So, it was the very 
concept of reeil distinction that had to be reconsidered. 

Behind Scotus’s adoption of a strong form of realism concerning cat¬ 
egories there is also his distaste for the confusion between logic and meta¬ 
physics that he reproached traditional treatments with. Scotus maintains 
that the paradigmatic case of such a confusion is the standard doctrine 
of the analogy of being. As I have mentioned, it was commonly held that 
the accidental categories are dependent on and inherent in Substance. It 
was thought that this dependence is captured by the way in which being 
is predicated of the categories. For it was said that being is predicated 
primarily of Substance and secondarily of accidents. Thus, it was com¬ 
monly held that the way a predicate such as being is attributed to different 
types of subjects mirrors the way the world is structured into ten kinds 
of things. Accordingly, the categories were regarded as the modes in 
which a predicate can be attributed to a subject in a proposition as well 
as the ten kinds of things the world is divided into. It is on such a twofold 


21 See the passages quoted above, n. 18. 
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character of the categories that the standard doctrine of analogy is based. 
Also, it is thanks to this double nature of the categories that analogy 
works as both a logico-semantic and a metaphysical doctrine. Now, it is 
precisely such a mixture of logic and metaphysics that Scotus rejects. In 
his commentary on the Categories , Scotus subscribes to the traditional opin¬ 
ion that the categories can be considered both from a logical and a meta¬ 
physical point of view. 22 This does not mean, however, that the notion 
of category is at the same time both logical and metaphysical. When con¬ 
sidered in logic, categories are the subjects of a special class of concepts, 
the so-called second intentions. By themselves, however, the categories 
are a classification of things and are accordingly studied in metaphysics. 
When considered in metaphysics, categories are just kinds of extramen¬ 
tal things. 23 There is no room for such an ambiguous notion as analogy, 
which was thought to have at the same time both a logical and a meta¬ 
physical nature. Scotus’s suspicion for any confusion between a logical 
and a metaphysical approach to categories and being is probably due to 
his affiliation to the thirteenth-century English tradition with which he 
must have become familiar during his studies at Oxford. 24 


22 John Duns Scotus, Quaestiones super Praedicamenta Aristotelis , q. 2, n. 5, in: Opera phih- 
sophica I, edd. R. Andrews et al. , St. Bonaventure 1999, 258: “Dicitur ad quaestionem quod 
decern praedicamenta possunt dupliciter considerari: uno modo in quantum sunt entia; 
alio modo in quantum considerantur a ratione, sive in quantum aliqua proprietas causata 
ab intellectu eis attribuitur”. See Pini 2002 (above, n. 8), 138-44. 

23 John Duns Scotus, Quaestiones super Praedicamenta Aristotelis , q. 11, n. 26, in: Opera philo- 
sophica I, 350-1: “Dicendum quod tantum sunt decern generalissima rerum, quorum dis- 
tinctio non sumitur penes aliquid logicum tantum, sed penes ipsas essentias. Ipsa enim 
intentio generalissimi est tantum variata numero in istis. Unde quoad illud quod difficultatis 
est, magis metaphysica quam logica. Ideo sufficienter hie scitur quia ita est, quamvis forte 
metaphysicus debeat vel possit scire proper quid”. 

24 See S. Donati, La discussione sull’unita del concetto di ente nella tradizione di commento della 
<( Fisica”: commend parigini degli anni 1270-1315 ca ., in: M. Pickave (ed.), Die Logik des 
Transzendentalen. Festschrift fur Jan A. Aertsen zum 65. Geburtstag , Berlin-New York 2003 
(Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 30), 60-139, esp. 71-81. On Scotus’s rejection of‘semantic’ anal- 
ogy, specifically in the case of being, see John Duns Scotus, Quaestiones super Praedicamenta 
Aristotelis , q. 4, nn. 26-36, in: Opera philosophica I, 280-4. On Scotus’s position concerning 
analogy, see G. Pini, Scoto e I’analogia. Logica e semantica nei commend aristotelici , Pisa 2002, 
46-9, 51-73; Id., Univocity in Scotus’s Quaestiones super Metaphysicam: The Solution to a 
Riddle , in: Medioevo, 30 (2005), forthcoming. On the relationship between theories of cat¬ 
egories and theories of predication, see G. Pini, Scotus on Assertion and the Copula: A Comparison 
with Aquinas , in: A. Maieru-L. Valente (eds), Medieval Theories on Assertive and Non-Assertive 
Language. Acts of the 14th European Symposium on Medieval Logic and Semantics. Rome , June 11- 
15 , 2002 , Firenze 2004, 307-31. 
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3. Scottish Strong Realism 

Scotus agrees with the standard thirteenth-century commitment to the 
reality of the categories. Only, he takes the claim that the categories are 
a classification of things more seriously and rigorously than his prede¬ 
cessors had done, possibly as a result of the attacks made on realism and 
because of his distaste for any confusion between logic and metaphysics. 
There were two ways of resisting Olivi’s attack to a realist conception of 
the categories. First, it could be conceded that not all the categories are 
distinct essences but all the same Olivi was not justified in inferring from 
this that the classification of the categories is mind-dependent. For it could 
be contended that not just things and essences can be really distinct. So, 
it is one thing to be an essence and a thing, another thing to be a really 
(i.e. mind-independently) distinct item of the world: a real (i.e. mind-inde¬ 
pendent) distinction is not necessarily grounded on a distinction among 
things. The distinction between two modes in which one and the same 
thing can exist is sufficient to cause a distinction between two categories. 
This is the position that we implicidy find in Henry of Ghent and that 
was explicidy defended by Simon of Faversham. 

Second and alternatively, it is possible to accept Olivi’s point that, if 
two items are not essentially distinct as two things, they are not two mind- 
independently distinct items in the world. For a real and essential dis¬ 
tinction holds only among things and essences. So, in order to defend 
the distinction among categories as real, it must be demonstrated that 
each single category is a distinct kind of thing and not simply the mode 
in which a thing is. Scotus adopted this radical line of defense. 

Scotus never wrote a comprehensive treatment of his realist concep¬ 
tion of the categories. Consequently, his position must be reconstructed 
from scattered evidence. Nevertheless, it emerges as a remarkably pow¬ 
erful and consistent view concerning how the world is constituted by ten 
distinct kinds of things. He holds that adopting a realist stance concern¬ 
ing the categories implies two other claims, namely that the categories 
are extramental things and consequently they are really different from 
each other and irreducible to one another. Accordingly, Scotus’s realism 
concerning categories can be seen as consisting of three connected claims: 
(1) the categories are a classification of the world (standard realist claim), 
which implies that (2) the categories are extramental things (strong real¬ 
ist claim), which implies that (3) the categories are really distinct from 
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each other and irreducible to one another (anti-reductionist claim). 25 Since 
the division into categories is commonly assumed as primary (for by 
definition a category is a summum genus), claim (3) also implies that there 
is no real thing common to the categories and that accordingly they can¬ 
not be reduced to something more universal. They are primarily diverse. 

Scotus assumes claim 1, i.e. the standard realist claim, on which most 
of his contemporaries would have agreed. Scotus’s task is to demonstrate 
that this fairly common assumption implies claims 2 and 3, i.e. that cat¬ 
egories are things and that they are really distinct from each other. This 
strict understanding of realism opposes him to Henry of Ghent, who 
would have conceded claim 1 but neither 2 nor 3. For Henry held that 
categories are a classification of things according to different modes of 
being, but that there are only three kinds of things, i.e. Substance, Quality 
and Quantity. Accordingly, Henry claimed that only these three absolute 
categories are really distinct from each other (i.e. distinct as things from 
things), since they are absolute things; the other non-absolute categories 
are not things different from the absolute categories on which they are 
founded but their status as mind-independent category is nevertheless 
grounded on distinct aspects ( rationes ) added to the three basic kinds of 
things existing in the world. 

Scotus argues that a real stance concerning categories implies that they 
are things in the extramental world (i.e. that claim 1 implies claim 2) by 
distinguishing the different meanings of ‘thing’ (res) or ‘being’ (ens). Scotus’s 
distinction is seminal for late medieval realism. As such, it must hold our 
attention. 

‘Thing’ and ‘being’ may mean (a) anything that is logically possible, 
i.e. that does not include a contradiction; (b) anything that is not only 
logically but also really possible, i.e. that has or can have extramental 
existence; (c) anything that has not only extramental but also absolute 
existence, i.e. that exists as something and not as a determination rela¬ 
tive to something else; (d) anything that has not only absolute but also 
per se existence, i.e. that by its own nature exists by itself and on which 
other things depend. These four meanings (which actually Scotus con¬ 
siders as three main meanings, for he regards the first and the second as 


25 John Duns Scotus, Quaestiones super libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, V, qq. 5-6, in: Opera 
philosophica III, edd. R. Andrews et al. , St. Bonaventure 1997, 447-87. For a general pre¬ 
sentation of Scotus’s doctrine of categories, see King 2003 (above, n. 3), 28-38. 
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two subdivisions of just one meaning) are clearly ordered according to 
degrees of descending universality, from the most to the least common. 26 

Scotus holds that the categories are things and beings in sense (b), i.e. 
as what can have or has extramental existence, no matter what is the 
language in which we formulate our statements about the world: 

In the second sense of this first member [i.e. in meaning (b)], however, we say a 
‘thing’ is what can have entity outside the mind. Avicenna seems to have this sense 
in mind when he says that ‘thing’ and ‘being’ are common to all genera. And this 
cannot be understood as referring to the words in one language, for in every lan¬ 
guage there is one unindifferentiated concept that applies to everything that exists 
outside the soul. For concepts [according to Aristotle] are the same in all. In every 
language generally there is one name imposed on such a common concept, whether 
its commonness be one of analogy or univocity. 27 (trans. Wolter-Alluntis modified, 
62.) 


26 Duns Scotus, Quodlibet , q. 3, nn. 2-3, in: Opera omnia XXV, ed. L. Vives, Paris 1895 
(repr. Westmead, Farnborough 1969), 113-5: “Sicut autem colligitur ex dictis auctorum, 
hoc nomen ‘res’ potest sumi <1> communissime, <2> communiter et <3> strictissime. 
<1.1> Communissime, prout se extendit ad quodcumque quod non est nihil quod includit 
contradictionem, et solum illud, quia illud excludit omne esse extra intellectum et in intel¬ 
lects Quod enim est sic includens contradictionem sicut non potest esse extra animam, 
ita non potest esse aliquid intelligibile ut aliquod ens in anima, quia numquam contra- 
dictorium cum contradictorio constituit unum intelligibile, neque sicut obiectum cum obiecto 
neque sicut modus cum obiecto. <1.2> Alio modo dicitur nihil quod nec est nec esse potest 
aliquod ens extra animam. <1.1> Ens ergo vel res isto primo modo accipitur omnino com¬ 
munissime, et extendit se ad quodcumque quod non includit contradictionem, sive sit ens 
rationis, hoc est praecise habens esse in intellectu considerante, sive sit ens reale habens 
aliquam entitatem extra considerationem intellectus. <1.2> Et secundo, accipitur in isto 
membro minus communiter pro ente quod habet vel habere potest aliquam entitatem non 
ex consideratione intellectus [...]. <2> Secundo modo accipit Boethius distinguendo rem 
contra modum rei, sicut loquitur De Trinitate [...]. Vult ergo distinguere rem contra cir- 
cumstantiam, et sic, secundum eum, sola tria genera—substantia, qualitas et quantitas 
rem monstrant, alia vero rei circumstantias. Hoc ergo nomen ‘res’, in secundo membro 
acceptum, dicit aliquod ens absolutum, distinctum contra circumstantiam sive modum, qui 
dicit habitudinem unius ad alterum. <3> Tertius modus habetur a Philosopho [...]. Ens 
ergo, sive simpliciter sive potissime dictum—et hoc sive sit analogum sive univocum 
accipit ibi Philosophus pro ente cui per se et primo convenit esse, quod est substantia sola. 
Sic ergo sub primo membro communissime continentur ens rationis et ens quodcumque 
reale; sub secundo, ens reale et absolutum; et sub tertio, ens reale et absolutum et per se 
ens”. See Henninger 1989 (above, n. 12), 90-1. The interpretation of this passage has been 
the object of some controversy. See O. Boulnois, £tre et representation. Une genealogie de la 
metaphysique modeme a Vepoque de Duns Scot (XIII e -XIV e stick), Paris 1999, 444-52. 

27 Duns Scotus, Quodlibet , q. 3, n. 2, in: Opera omnia XXV, 114: “In secundo autem 
membro istius primi membri dicitur res quod habere potest entitatem extra animam. Et 
isto modo videtur loqui Avicenna I Metaphysicae, cap. 5, quod ea quae sunt communia 
omnibus generibus sunt res et ens. Nec potest illud intelligi de vocabulis in una lingua, 
quia in unaquaque lingua est unus conceptus indifferens ad omnia ilia quae sunt extra 
animam: conceptus enim sunt iidem apud omnes, I Perihermeneias , et communiter in qualibet 
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Thus, what is merely possible is not included in any category. Something, 
in order to be in a category, must be real in a strong sense, i.e. as some¬ 
thing that is or can be extramental. Being a thing in this sense amounts 
to having an essence. Thus, Scotus, by distinguishing categorial being 
from what is logically possible, makes clear that not everything that is or 
can be conceived of (which for Scotus coincides with what is logically 
possible) has an essence. Merely conceivable entities do not have an 
essence and are not included in a category. In theological terms, Scotus 
expresses this point by saying that things do not have an essence by the 
simple fact that God thinks or can think of them: this is a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition to be real in the strong sense that categories 
are real. Only when something is the object of God’s creative power does 
it acquire an essence and become real. 28 

In this sense of ‘thing’ and ‘being’, all the categories are things and 
beings in the same sense, for they are all extramental, according to the 
standard realist assumption. Substance, Quality, Quantity, but also Relation 
and all the non-absolute categories are extramental things in the same 
sense of ‘thing’: 

As this distinction shows, there is no difficulty about the question “Is a relation a 
thing?” if ‘thing’ be taken in the second and third sense [i.e. meaning (c) and (d)], 
for a relation is neither a substance nor an absolute. Only the first sense presents 
difficulty, though not as regards conceptual being [i.e. meaning (a)], for it is clear 
that a relation can be thought of without contradiction. Here then the question is 
whether it has existence or is a thing having a real entity of its own outside the soul. 
To this I answer, it is a thing [. . .] From what has been said it is clear what kind 
of thing this relation is. For if it is a singular thing then it is either absolute or rel¬ 
ative. Formally it is relative or “being to another.” Neither does this determination 
“to another” militate against this meaning of ‘thing’ [i.e. as extramental], for in this 
sense ‘thing’ is not contrasted with a mode or relationship or circumstance of a thing, 
but it covers them all. 29 (trans. Wolter-Alluntis modified, 63-64.) 


lingua est unum nomen impositum tali conceptui communi, qualiscumque sit ilia com- 
munitas sive analogiae sive univocationis”. The English translation is taken (with some 
modifications) from John Duns Scotus, God and Creatures. The Quodlibetal Questions. Translated 
with an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by F. Alluntis and A.B. Wolter, Princeton, N.J. 
1975, 62. 

28 On Scotus’s conception of possibility, see Duns Scotus, Ord. I, d. 36. q. unica, in: 
Opera omnia VI, ed. Commissio Scotistica, Civitas Vaticana 1963, 271-97. See S. Knuuttila, 
Modalities in Medieval Philosophy , London-New York 1993, 138-49; Id, Duns Scotus and the 
Foundations of Logical Modalities , in: L. Honnefelder, R. Wood, M. Dreyer (eds), John Duns 
Scotus, Metaphysics and Ethics , Leiden-New York-Kobenhavn-Koln 1993, 127-43; 
T. Hoffmann, Creatura Intellecta. Die Ideen und Possibilien bei Duns Scotus mit Ausblick auf 
Franz von Mayronis, Poncius und Mastrius , Munster 2002. 

29 Duns Scotus Quodlibet , q. 3, n. 3, in: Opera omnia XXV, 115: “Ex ista distinctione 
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This is the core of Scotus’s realism concerning categories. Of course, by 
this claim Scotus does not mean that all the categories belong to just one 
kind of things. Quite the contrary, the categories are ten diverse kinds 
of extramental items. ‘Thing 5 and ‘being 5 are transcendental terms, which 
as such do not refer to a single kind of essence. There is no super-cat¬ 
egory of extramental being. What is one is the sense of ‘thing 5 and ‘being 5 
according to which categories are said to be things and beings, but the 
kinds of extramental things are ten and irreducible to one another. Scotus 
is acutely aware of what has been called the ‘sense/kind confusion 5 . Saying 
that ‘thing 5 has one meaning is different from saying that there is just 
one kind of things. Accordingly, saying that there are ten kinds of things 
is fully compatible with saying that ‘thing 5 has just one meaning. 30 

Some of the different ways in which things belonging to different cat¬ 
egories exist are captured by meanings (c) and (d) of ‘thing 5 , which refers 
respectively to absolute categories (Substance, Quality and Quantity) and 
to Substance alone. Sometimes by ‘thing 5 we only mean absolute cate¬ 
gories or even only substances. But there is still a meaning of ‘thing 5 
according to which all the categories are things in the same sense, i.e. 
as extramental entities. According to this meaning ‘being a thing 5 is 
equated to ‘being extramental 5 or ‘mind-independent 5 . Scotus holds that 
this is the meaning to take into account when positing the categories as 
a real classification, i.e. as a classification of things. 

What kind of things are categories? Are they universal or particular? 
Scotus maintains that, properly speaking, in the extramental world the 
only independent items are particulars falling into one of the ten cate¬ 
gories. Each particular item, however, is constituted by two elements, a 
common essence and a principle of individuation that actualises the poten¬ 
tial character of the essence and makes an individual out of it. Neither 


patet quod quaestio si relatio sit res, nullam difficultatem habet de re tertio modo acci- 
piendo vel secundo modo, quia non est substantia neque ad se. Tantum ergo difficultas 
est de primo membro. Sed nec de ente rationis, quia patet quod relatio est intelligibilis 
sine contradictione. Est ergo hie sermo si habeat esse sive sit res habens entitatem realem 
propriam extra animam. Et de hoc dico quod est res [...]. Ex hoc apparet quae res ipsa 
sit, quia si sit res singularis, vel est ad se vel ad alterum. Ipsa formaliter est res ad alterum. 
Nec ista determinatio “ad alterum” repugnat ei quod est res isto modo loquendo, quia 
isto modo res non distinguitur contra modum vel habitudinem vel circumstantiam rei, sed 
includit earn”. The English translation is taken (with some modifications) from John Duns 
Scotus, God and Creatures , transl. Alluntis and Wolter (above, n. 27), 63-4. 

30 On the sense/kind confusion see G.B. Matthews, Senses and Kinds , in: The Journal of 
Philosophy, 69 (1972), 149-57. 
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of these two constituents is capable of independent existence; only the 
particular items falling in one of the ten categories are. Since the analy¬ 
sis of a particular into two constituents can be repeated at different 
levels of generality (i.e. at the individual level for particulars, at the specific 
level for specific essences, up to the most general level for categorial con¬ 
cepts), each category can be seen as the ordered set of all the items of 
a certain kind. i.e. the individuals and their constituents incapable of 
independent existence but nevertheless provided of some kind of mind- 
independent unity: 

In every categorial hierarchy there are contained all that pertain to that hierarchy, 
disregarding everything else that is not something belonging essentially to that hier¬ 
archy. (This is proved because any two such hierarchies are primarily diverse, and 
so nothing belonging to the one does so through the other’s hierarchy.) But just as 
there belongs to that hierarchy, insofar as it is limited at both the top and the bot¬ 
tom [...], a first predicate, of which nothing else is predicated, so too there belongs 
to it a lowest subject, to which nothing else is made subject. Therefore, in every cat¬ 
egorial hierarchy the singular or individual is not established through anything belong¬ 
ing to any other hierarchy. 31 (trans. Spade, 79-80.) 

So, accidents are not dependent on substances for their individuality. In 
each category, no matter what category it is, there are individual items, 
such as individual quantities, qualities or relations, that are individual just 
because they are extramental things in the world belonging to a certain 
kind. 


4. Categories as Really Distinct 

Scotus makes clear that a rigorous understanding of the claim that cat¬ 
egories are a classification of things implies that ‘thing’ must be taken in 
the same sense for all the categories. Accordingly, all the categories are 
things in the same sense, i.e. as extramental entities. Now, in order to 


31 Duns Scotus, Ord. II, d. 3, p. 1, q. 4, n. 89, in: Opera omnia VII, 433-434: “... in 
qualibet coordinatione praedicamentali sunt omnia pertinentia ad illam coordinationem, 
circumscripto quocumque alio quod non est aliquid illius coordinationis essentialiter (hoc 
probatur, quia coordinationes duae sunt primo diversae, et ita nihil unius est tale per coor¬ 
dinationem alterius); sed ad coordinationem illam in quantum finita est et in sursum et in 
deorsum [...], sicut pertinet primum praedicatum, de quo nihil praedicatur,—ita pertinet 
infimum subiectum, cui nihil subicitur; igitur singulare vel individuum est in qualibet coor¬ 
dinatione per nihil alicuius alterius coordinationis”. The English translation is taken from 
Five Texts on the Mediaeval Problem of Universals. Porphyry, Boethius, Abelard, Duns Scotus, Ockham. 
Translated and Edited by P.V. Spade, Indianapolis 1994, 79-80. See also Lect. II, d. 3, 
p. 1, q. 4, n. 91, in: Opera omnia XVII, 258. 
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prove his strong realism, Scotus must demonstrate that this claim implies 
that the categories are really distinct from each other and that no one 
can be reduced to any other. This is his anti-reductionist thesis. 

Scotus’s demonstration is based on his notion of real distinction. 
According to Scotus, x and y are really distinct if and only if (a) both x 
andjy are extramental things and (b) it is logically possible for at least 
one of them to exist without the other. Clause (b)—usually called the 
‘separability criterion’ for really distinct things—is worth noticing. Scotus 
holds that the separability criterion is not necessarily a symmetrical rela¬ 
tion, even though quite often it is. x and y may be really different if x 
can exist without y but y cannot exist without x. This will play an impor¬ 
tant role in Scotus’s way of distinguishing between absolute and non¬ 
absolute categories. 32 

By his distinction of the different meanings of ‘thing’, Scotus has estab¬ 
lished that clause (a) holds for the categories, namely that all the cate¬ 
gories are extramental things. He must still demonstrate that the separability 
criterion holds for the categories, namely that, for any two categories, at 
least one of them can exist without the other. This claim is particularly 
controversial as far as Relation is concerned, for it does not seem that 
Relation adds anything real to its foundation and that accordingly it is 
really distinct from it. So, it is to Relation that Scotus devotes a very 
articulated treatment to show that it is really distinct from its foundation. 
Specifically against Henry of Ghent, Scotus demonstrates by several argu¬ 
ments that it is not contradictory for the foundation of a relation to exist 
without the relation founded on it. 33 In addition, Scotus shows in some 


32 Scotus formulates the separability criterion for real distinction in Ord. II, d. 1, q. 5, 
nn. 200-204, in: Opera omnia VII, ed. Commissio Scotistica, Civitas Vaticana 1973, 101-3, 
in part. nn. 200-1, 101-2: “... nihil est idem realiter alicui, sine quo potest esse realiter 
absque contradictione . . . quia quod idem ens sit realiter et non sit realiter, videtur esse 
oppositum primi principii, ex quo principio primo videtur statim concludi diversitas entium; 
quia si de aliquibus contradictoria dicantur, eo modo quo dicuntur de eis, videntur non 
idem, et ita si contradictoria esse et non-esse dicantur de eis, videntur esse non idem in 
esse vel in re, sive non idem ens”. See also Led. II, d. 1, q. 5, nn. 184-7 in: Opera omnia 
XVIII, ed. Commissio Scotistica, Civitas Vaticana 1982, 61-2; Ord. II, d. 2, p. 1, q. 2, 
in: Opera omnia VII, nn. 92-3, 196-8. See McCord Adams 1987 (above, n. 1), 16-9; 
Henninger 1989 (above, n. 12), 71-2; King 2003 (above, n. 3), 21-2. 

33 Duns Scotus, Ord. II, d. 1. q. 5, nn. 188-120, in: Opera omnia VII, 94-120, in part, 
nn. 200 and 205, 101-4: “. . . nihil est idem realiter alicui, sine quo potest esse realiter 
absque contradictione; sed multae sunt relationes sine quibus fundamenta possunt esse 
absque contradictione; ergo multae sunt relationes quae non sunt realiter idem cum fun- 
damento. [. . .] Minor etiam apparet in omnibus relationibus quarum fundamenta possunt 
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detail that the other categories are really distinct from each other in his 
Questions on the Metaphysics. In the latter work, however, he does not use 
the separability criterion; he demonstrates that things belonging to different 
categories are really distinct because they have primary contradictory 
properties. This, in Scotus’s opinion, amounts to showing that categories 
are really distinct from each other, since the same thing cannot bear two 
primarily contradictory properties. Specifically, Scotus demonstrates that 
Quantity and Quality are really distinct from Substance, that Relation is 
really distinct from its foundation, that Action, Passion, When, Where, 
Position and Habit are really distinct from Relation, that Where is really 
distinct from place, that When is really distinct from time, and that 
Position is really distinct from When. 34 

Scotus does not provide a general demonstration that the categories 
are really distinct from each other. His defense of anti-reductionism is 
piecemeal. It could not have been otherwise. As Scotus remarks, any 
demonstration that the categories are not reducible one to another and 
that consequently their number is sufficient cannot be of a logical nature, 
i.e. it must be based on the way things are in the extramental world, not 
on the way we understand the categories. 35 But such a demonstration is 
impossible for two reasons. First, if it were possible, it would demonstrate 
the opposite of what it is supposed to demonstrate, namely that the cat¬ 
egories are the primary distinction of all real things. For such a demon¬ 
stration would be based on general features such as ‘being in itself’ and 
‘being in something else’, which, in order to act as middle terms, should 
be common to more than one category insofar as the categories are real 
kinds of things in the world. Consequently, there would be a division of 
things—according to the relations of ‘being in itself’ and ‘being in some¬ 
thing else’—prior to the division into categories. Thus, the division into 


esse sine terminis, sicut est in omnibus relationibus aequiparantiae (sicut sunt simile, aequale 
et huiusmodi): si enim hoc album sit et illud album non sit, hoc album est sine similitu- 
dine, et si aliud album fiat, in hoc albo est similitudo; potest igitur esse sine isto et cum 
isto. Similiter est in multis relationibus disquiparantiae: si enim iste sit homo, et talis ut 
nullus alius subsit potestati suae, erit sine dominatione,—et ipse etiam potest esse domi- 
nus, servorum accessione, sicut dicit Boethius; et ita est de multis aliis, de quibus omnibus 
non oportet exempla adducere”. See also Lect II, d. 1, q. 5, nn. 164-221, in: Opera omnia 
XVIII, 53-75; Quodl ., q. 3, nn. 4-20, in: Opera omnia XXV, 115ff. See Henninger 1989 
(above, n. 12), 71-8, 87-97. 

34 Duns Scotus, Quaest. in Metaph. V, q. 5-6, nn. 81-103, in: Opera philosophica III, 466- 
71. See Pini 2002 (above, n. 24), 144-68. 

35 See above, n. 23. 
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categories would not be primary, because the categories would not be 
diverse things that do not have anything in common. Second, such a 
demonstration would not show what it is supposed to demonstrate, namely 
that being is divided into exacdy ten kinds and that these kinds are the 
most basic division of being. For such a demonstration would show that 
being is divided into two or three most general kinds before descending 
into the categories, not that being is divided into exacdy ten categories: 

Note: there are severed ways for showing the sufficiency of the categories, which all 
seem to sin doubly. First, because they prove the opposite, namely, that the division 
of being in these ten is not primary. For if prior to it is the division into a being 
in itself and a being not in itself, and further, that one member of these is sub¬ 
divided, or that both are, then either each division will be only of an equivocal term 
into its equivocates (which proves nothing, because names are applied at will), or 
that some of those ten fall under a more common concept more immediate to being, 
and thus being is not immediately divided into ten. To give an example: assume that 
by subdividing the category of substance many times in the genera of substance one 
finally comes to ten most special species, these would not divide substance primar¬ 
ily. Secondly, <the ways for showing the sufficiency of the categories sin> because 
all these ways of dividing do not prove <what should be proved>; for one would 
have to prove that what is divided is thus divided, and precisely in this way, and 
this to the issue at hand, namely that the dividends constitute these most generals 
<categories>. 36 (trans. Etzkorn-Wolter modified, I, 411-2.) 

Accordingly, Scotus does not provide any general demonstration that the 
categories are irreducible one to another and that there are only and 
exacdy ten kinds of things. The sufficientia praedicamentorum , as it was called, 
can be argued for only by way of particular arguments: Substance is 
really distinct from Quantity and Quality, and so on. Just because the 
categories are the most basic structure of the extramental world they can¬ 
not be reduced to a more general framework: 


36 Duns Scotus, Quaest. in Metaph. V, q. 5-6, nn. 73-75, in: Opera philosophica III, 464: 
“Nota: variae sunt viae divisivae ostendendi sufficientiam praedicamentorum, quae viden- 
tur dupliciter peccare: Primo, quia ostendunt oppositum propositi, scilicet quod divisio entis 
in haec decern non sit prima. Si enim prius fiat in ens per se et in ens non per se, et 
ultra unum membrum subdividatur vel ambo: aut quaelibet divisio erit tantum nominis 
aequivoci in aequivocata, quod nihil est probare—quia nomina sunt ad placitum; aut aliquo 
istorum decern erit conceptus communior immediatior enti, et ita ens non immediate divi- 
ditur in decern. Exemplum patet: ponendo quod per divisiones multas subordinatas in genere 
substantiae tandem deveniretur ad decern species specialissimas, illae non primo divide- 
rent substantiam. Secundo, quia omnes illae viae divisivae non probant. Oporteret enim 
probare quod divisum sic dividitur, et praecise sic, et hoc ad propositum, scilicet quod 
dividentia constituant generalissima”. The English translation is taken (with some modifications) 
from Questions on the Metaphysics of Aristotle by John Duns Scotus. Translated by G.J. Etzkom 
and A.B. Wolter, 2 vols., St. Bonaventure 1997-98, I, 411-2. 
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Therefore, if we hold the division to be sufficient, it must be said that this, viz. the 
division of being into genera is the first. Neither are other two membered, or three- 
membered divisions prior to it; nor can this be proved. For one cannot prove either 
that the dividends are contained under what is divided (since there may be an imme¬ 
diacy there), nor that they are diverse (because they are primary diverse, as are their 
primary negatives which deny one of the others), nor that these alone are under 
what is divided, because all immediacy of the divisors are proved by contradiction, 
the first of which is “not to have an intermediary,” which procedure here is inap¬ 
plicable, since the first division is into ten. 37 (trans. Etzkom-Wolter, I, 412-3.) 

Scotus’s statement that it is impossible to demonstrate that there are ten 
categories because it is impossible to reduce them to some more basic 
modes of being sounds radical and unprecedented. Scotus moves against 
a long tradition of attempts to justify Aristotle’s list of categories by reduc¬ 
ing them to some basic modes of being or of predicating. Scotus’s posi¬ 
tion, however, is simply the consequence of his strong realist conception 
of categories as the primary things into which the extramental world is 
divided. From a metaphysical point of view, there is nothing more basic 
and fundamental than categories. Reality is not divided into being per 
se and being in something else; it is immediately divided into ten distinct 
kinds of things, which have absolutely nothing real in common. This is 
the reason why the distinction into the categories cannot be demonstrated 
but must be assumed as primary. All that Scotus can give is a demon¬ 
stration that a single category is really distinct from the other ones, by 
appealing to the separability criterion. 

The strategy that Scotus adopts in the Questions on the Metaphysics to 
demonstrate that one category is really distinct from another seems to be 
objectionable, however. As we have seen, there Scotus demonstrates that 
a certain category is distinct from the other ones not by an appeal to 
the separability criterion, but by showing that each category has some 
properties that the other ones do not have. But, according to Scotus’s 
ontology, showing that two entities bear contradictory properties is not 
sufficient to demonstrate that they are different things. For Scotus main¬ 
tains that things are not the only property-bearers. It is part of Scotus’s 


37 Duns Scotus, Quaest. in Metaph. V, q. 5-6, n. 76, in: Opera philosophica III, 465: “Ideo 
tenendo divisionem esse sufficientem, esset dicendum quod ipsa est prima. Nec aliqua 
bimembris seu trimembris prior ea; nec probari potest. Quia nec quod dividentia sub 
diviso contineantur, cum sit immediatio ibi. Nec quod sint diversa, quia sunt primo diversa, 
et negativa prima negando unum ab alio. Nec quod sola sint sub diviso, quia omnis imme¬ 
diatio dividentium probatur per contradictionem, cuius est primo ‘non habere medium’, 
quae via hie non valet, ex quo primo est in decern”. The English translation is taken from 
Questions on the Metaphysics , transl. Etzkom and Wolter (above, n. 36), I, 412-3. 
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doctrine of universals and the formal distinction that, within each thing, 
there are some property-bearers, formally non-identical to each other. 
Accordingly, Scotus holds that the same thing can have contradictory 
properties, as long as the bearers of these properties are two formally 
non-identical entities. For example, within the same individual there are 
two formally non-identical constituents, a common nature and an indi¬ 
viduating principle. These two entities have contradictory properties, for 
the nature is common to several individuals and the individuating prin¬ 
ciple is proper to only one individual. Thus, the same individual seems 
to have contradictory properties, according to whether it is considered 
with regard to its nature or to its individuating principle. Consequently, 
Scotus cannot demonstrate that the categories are really distinct from 
each other only by showing that they have contradictory properties. For 
the categories could have contradictory properties even if they were for¬ 
mally non-identical entities within the same thing. 38 

Scotus could answer that this objection fails to take into account the 
distinction between primary and non-primary contradiction. For it seems 
to be part of his notion of formal distinction that the properties possessed 
by formally non-identical entities are not primarily contradictory proper¬ 
ties. Because two formally non-identical entities constitute the same thing, 
the properties they have are contradictory only in a qualified way, i.e. 
formally, not primarily. 39 So, for example, one could contend that the 
property of being common and non-common are not primarily contra¬ 
dictory and that accordingly they can be possessed by the same thing, 
provided that that thing be considered from different aspects. Something 
is common insofar as it is considered according to its common nature, 
even though the same thing is not common when considered according 
to its individuating features. By contrast, the contradictory properties that 
are true of one category but not of another are primarily contradictory: 
they pertain to a category without any qualification, not because of one 
of its formally non-identical constituents. It is doubtful, however, that such 
an answer would convince anybody. For it seems to presuppose what it 
must demonstrate, namely that primary contradiction holds between things 


38 .A similar point was raised by Ockham against the formal distinction in general: 
according to Ockham, if the formal distinction is admitted in ontology, there is no way 
to argue for the real distinction between things. Every property-bearer could be merely 
formally distinct. See William Ockham, Ord. I, d. 2, q. 6, in: Opera theologica II, 174. See 
McCord Adams 1987 (above, n. 1), I, 49-52. 

39 See McCord Adams 1987 (above, n. 1), I, 49. 
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and not between formalities. Scotus’s criterion to demonstrate that one 
category is really distinct from another seems ultimately to require the 
separability criterion. 

In any case, it is a fact worth noticing that Scotus resorts to formally 
non-identical entities only when he must account for the hierarchical 
ordering of things within the same category. Because of his endorsement 
of realism, he holds that the categories are things, and this prevents him 
from using the formal distinction to account for categorial diversity, since 
by definition the formal distinction applies to entities within the same 
thing. 

5. Categories as Simple Essences 

So, Scotus’s realism concerning categories is the straightforward position 
of ten and only ten kinds of things in the extramental world. Each one 
of them is simple, because it is not composed of ratio and esse or of res 
and ratio or an essence and a mode of being: a category is simply a res , 
i.e. an essence of a certain kind. Admittedly, this essence can be ana¬ 
lyzed into different formally non-identical constituents, in order to account 
for the hierarchically ordered concepts that can represent it, from indi¬ 
viduals to the most universal genera. But these two formally non-identi¬ 
cal constituents are inseparable from each other. The very fact that a 
category is somehow composed of these non-identical entities excludes 
any sort of real distinction within the category itself. 

This was not an uncontroversial position. As I have mentioned, before 
Scotus it was commonly held that each category was constituted by two 
elements insofar as it was a category. Quite often, it was even assumed 
that something, in order to be in a category, had to be composed of two 
really distinct items, i.e. matter and form. Of course, this posed the prob¬ 
lem of the categorial status of immaterial and simple beings, such as 
angels and God. 40 Thanks to his radical realism, Scotus gets rid of this 
problem. Each category is a simple essence. For example, in the case of 
Substance, no composition is required in order to be classified as a sub¬ 
stance. The only necessary requirement is to be a real, absolute and per 
se thing. Scotus of course does not mean to say that no substance can 
be composed of two different things, such as form and matter: this is 


40 See A. Tabarroni, “Utrum Deus sit in praedicamento”: Ontological Simplicity and Categorial 
Inclusion, in: Biard and Rosier-Catach 2003 (above, n. 13), 271-87. 
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actually the case of all material substances. Scotus is only saying that 
being composed of two distinct things is not a necessary requirement for 
belonging to any category, not even to Substance. Substances may or 
may not be composed of matter and form. What is essential is that they 
are things per se. Insofar as they are substances, they are simple essences 
and things. If they are also composed of matter and form, this is not 
because they are substances but because they are material. 41 

Scotus holds the same position about accidents. Accidents are not com¬ 
posed of different things such as matter and form. Of course, each acci¬ 
dent can be conceived of according to different degrees of universality 
and this possibility is accounted for by the presence of formally non-iden¬ 
tical entities within the same thing. Insofar as they are categories, acci¬ 
dents are simple essences. Remarkably, here Scotus straightforwardly 
appeals to the principle of parsimony. No multiplicity should be posited 
when it is not necessary. Thus, if something can be explained without 
positing a real composition, no real composition should be posited: 

Otherwise, it is said to the question [whether accidents are compounded from things 
essentially diverse] that paucity must always be assumed when through it the appear¬ 
ances are saved [...]. And therefore, the assumption of a plurality ought always to 
state some manifest necessity because of which that many are postulated; but noth¬ 
ing appears in accidents because of which one would have to assume they are com¬ 
posed of two essential parts, generally speaking [...]. Therefore, such composition is 
generally denied. 42 (trans. Etzkorn-Wolter, II, 349.) 

It may be surprising to find Scotus openly endorsing the principle of par¬ 
simony, usually associated with nominalism, when presenting his doctrine 
of categories, which is one of the main tenets of Scotus’s realism. At a 
closer look, however, this appeal to the principle of parsimony is not so 
surprising. For Scotus’s realism concerning the categories consists in get¬ 
ting rid of such semi-things as esse and rationes in order to account for 
the distinction among the categories. Admittedly, Scotus posits no fewer 
than ten kinds of things; but all these kinds are things in the same sense 
of the word ‘thing’. There is no need for additional types of entities such 
as modqs of existence or the like. So, Scotus’s doctrine of the categories 
amounts to a dramatic ontological simplification: all the categories are 


41 See Duns Scotus, Quaest. in Metaph., VII, q. 19, n. 73, in: Opera philosophica IV, edd. 
R. Andrews et al. , St. Bonaventure, NY 1997, 379. 

42 Duns Scotus, Quaest. in Metaph ., VIII, q. fin. 22, in: Opera philosophica IV, 403-404. 
For the English translation, see Questions on the Metaphysics , transl. Etzkorn and Wolter 
(above, n. 36), II, 349. 
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things and are really distinct from each other because anything that is 
extramental is a thing and everything that is a thing is really distinct 
from other things. 


6. Inherence and Non-Absolute Accidents 

Since all the categories are things in the same sense of the term ‘thing 5 , 
how can Scotus account for the inherence of accidents in substances and 
for the asymmetry between absolute and non-absolute accidents? A sup¬ 
porter of the standard doctrine of the composition of the categories can 
easily explain both facts. The inherence of accidents in substance is 
explained by appealing to the special nature of the mode of existence 
constituting accidents, i.e. being in or inhering in something else. This 
accounts for the accident’s dependence on substance. The asymmetry 
between absolute accidents like Quality and Quantity and the remaining 
non-absolute accidents is explained by referring to the existence of only 
three kinds of things, substances, qualities and quantities. Non-absolute 
categories are composed of a thing of one of the first three categories 
and a mode proper to them. Accordingly, non-absolute categories are not 
things distinct from their foundations. This explains why non-absolute 
accidents cannot whereas absolute accidents can be conceived of (and on 
special occasions even exist) without their subjects. 

Scotus’s realist doctrine of the categories is an all-encompassing view 
in which these two problems are straightforwardly dealt with. He needs 
to posit no exception to his general theory of categories in order to 
account for them. 

As to the first question, Scotus quite simply maintains that inherence 
is not a component of accidental categories; by contrast, it is a thing in 
its own right, i.e. an accident belonging to a certain category. Scotus 
holds that inherence belongs to one of the last six non-absolute cate¬ 
gories, specifically to either action or passion. 43 Accordingly, the nature 


43 Duns Scotus, Ord. IV, d. 12. q. 1, n. 6, in: Opera omnia XVII, Paris 1891, 534-5: “Et 
si quaeras ad quod genus pertinet illud quod per se significat hoc quod est accidens vel 
inhaerens? Respondeo, ad genus aliquod respectus extrinsecus advenientis. Patet enim quod 
dicit respectum, quia non potest intelligi ratio eius ad se. Non autem dicit respectum 
intrisecus advenientem, quia non necessario consequentem positionem extremorum, quia 
[. . .] fundamentum eius et terminus possunt manere sine isto respectu. Si quaeras, ad 
quod genus? Vide si forte ad genus passionis, ut sic passio dicat non tantum respectum 
passi ad agens, sed ad formam; vel si forte ad genus actionis, ut sic actio dicat non tan- 
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of inherence has nothing mysterious for Scotus. Inherence is not a mode 
of being or a semi-thing constituting accidental categories. It is a non¬ 
absolute accident by which accidents are related to substances. Since it 
is an accident, inherence itself inheres in its subject, which in turn is an 
inhering accident. 

This view of inherence provides a straightforward solution to the prob¬ 
lem of the possibility that absolute accidents such as quantities and qual¬ 
ities exist without inhering in their subjects (as in the case of the Eucharist). 
Since inherence is an item in an non-absolute category, it is really dis¬ 
tinct from Quality and Quantity. Therefore, there is no contradiction for 
Quality and Quantity to exist without inhering in a substance. This is 
only an instance of the separation of two really distinct things. 44 

Scotus’s positing inherence as one accident really distinct from the oth¬ 
ers is an innovative move. 45 In this way, Scotus provides a new onto¬ 
logical analysis of entities composed of a substance and an absolute 
accident, such as the compound entity constituted by Socrates and white¬ 
ness, i.e. Socrates-white. Such entities were usually considered as the result 
of the combination of two entities, a substance (for example, Socrates), 
and a quality (for example, whiteness). Because it was thought that it was 
in the nature of a quality to inhere in a substance, the standard con¬ 
ception was that, as soon as a substance acting as a subject for a qual¬ 
ity and that very quality were posited in the world, the result would be 


turn respectum agentis ad patiens, sed formae informantis. Sed utroque modo erit respec- 
tus extrinsecus adveniens”. Scotus also distinguishes between actual and habitual (or poten¬ 
tial) inherence. Here I only focus on actual inherence. For a more extended presentation 
of Scotus’s position and evolution, see Pini 2004 (above, n. 14), 287-310. 

44 Duns Scotus, Ord. IV, d. 12. q. 1, n. 9, in: Opera omnia XVII, 545: “Tertia conclu- 
sio [scil., quod illud quod denominatur a per se significato accidentis et est quid absolu- 
tum potest esse et non inesse subiecto actualiter, sed necessario inest aptitudinaliter] probatur, 
quia accidens absolutum, unde absolutum, non requirit terminum nec terminos, quia tunc 
non esset absolutum. Si igitur requirit subiectum, oportet quod sit propter aliam depen- 
dentiam ad ipsum essentialem. Sed nulla est dependentia simpliciter necessaria alicuius 
absoluti ad aliquid quod non est de essentia eius, sed tantum causa extrinseca, nisi ad 
causam extrinsecam simpliciter primam, scilicet ad Deum. Subiectum autem non est de 
essentia accidentis [. . .] ergo dependentia accidentis absoluti ad subiectum non est sim¬ 
pliciter necessaria. Voco simpliciter necessarium cuius oppositum includit contradictionem”. 

45 On discussions about the inherence of accidents, see S. Donati, “Utrum accidens possit 
existere sine subiecto”. Aristotelische Metaphysik und christliche Theologie in einigen ungedruckten 
Physikkommentaren des ausgehenden 13. Jahrhunderts , in: J.A. Aertsen-K. Emery, Jr.-A. Speer 
(eds), Nach der Verurteilung von 1277. Philosophic und Theologie an der Universitat von Paris im let- 
zen Viertel (ks 13. Jahrhunderts. Studien und Texte , Berlin-New York 2001 (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 
28), 577-617. 
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a compound entity. No additional item was required to account for that 
combination. By contrast, Scotus maintains that just positing a substance 
and a quality is not sufficient to account for the compound entity Socrates- 
white. For it is logically possible that both Socrates and his whiteness 
exist and that they do not constitute one entity. In the late 1290s, when 
writing his Lectura , Scotus clearly formulated the problem but still did not 
want to state that inherence is a separate item added to a substance and 
an accident. 46 Some years afterwards, in his Ordinatio , he changed his 
mind, as we have seen. Something additional is required to account for 
the union between a substance and an accident. This additional entity is 
a different categorial item, i.e. inherence. Accordingly, Scotus holds that 
in a compound entity such as Socrates-white there are actually three 
things: Socrates, his whiteness and the inherence by which Socrates 5 white¬ 
ness inheres in Socrates. 

This analysis is only apparently more complicated than the standard 
one. It is true that Scotus posits an additional thing in order to account 
for compound entities. But he is able to explain why a substance and a 
quality constitutes a unity without appealing to semi-things constituting 
the natures of accidents such as modes of being or mysterious entities of 
that sort. All the basic constituents of the world are extramental things. 
So, in order to unite two things, there must be a third thing linking them. 
No special explanation is required. 

There seems to be a serious problem in Scotus’s view, however. If 
inherence is itself an accident, it inheres in a quality or a quantity by 
way of a second inherence. In turn, this second inherence is an accident; 
consequently, it inheres in the first inherence by way of a third inher¬ 
ence, and so on. The way seems to be open to an infinite regress. 

Scotus is fully aware of this problem, which Henry of Ghent had devel¬ 
oped into a critique of the real distinction between a relation and its 
foundation. Scotus’s solution is based on his treatment of the second ques¬ 
tion that I have mentioned above, namely the asymmetry between absolute 
and non-absolute accidents. For it is true that Scotus holds that all the 


46 See Duns Scotus, Led. I, d. 17, p. 2, q. 4, n. 239, in: Opera omnia XVII, ed. Commissio 
Scotistica, Civitas Vaticana 1966, 257-8: “Credo autem quod hoc est unum verbum de 
difficilioribus philosophiae, scilicet ‘unitas’; multae enim sunt occultae unitates rerum, quae 
nobis latent. Considerabam aliquando multoties quomodo homo-album verius faciunt unum 
quam si essent separata: quod enim facit inhaerentia albedinis ad hominem, non est ali- 
qua realitas addita,—et tamen quando albedo est in homine, tunc est homo-album ‘unum’, 
et non quando sunt separata”. 
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categories are extramental things in the same sense of ‘thing 5 . He also 
thinks, however, that the way in which each category is an extramental 
thing is different from the way that the other categories are. Specifically, 
he agrees with the standard view that there is an asymmetry between 
absolute accidents such as Quality and Quantity and the remaining seven 
accidents (i.e. Relation and the so-called ‘six principles 5 ). Whereas Quantity 
and Quality can exist without inhering in their subjects, Relation and the 
last six categories cannot. If a relative accident exists, necessarily its terms 
exist: there can be no fatherhood without a father and a son. Scotus does 
not have to make any adjustment to his realist doctrine of the categories 
in order to account for this asymmetry. As I have noted above, his for¬ 
mulation of the separability criterion characterizing the real distinction 
does not require symmetry: x and y are really distinct if both of them 
are things and if at least one of them can exist without the other. The 
difference between absolute and non-absolute categories is captured exacdy 
by the presence or absence of symmetry in the separability criterion. If 
x and y are absolute categories, x can exist without y and y can exist 
without x. This holds for Substance, Quality and Quantity. By contrast, 
if x is an absolute category and y is a relative category, x can exist with¬ 
out y but y cannot exist without x. This is not an exception to the require¬ 
ments for being really distinct. It only expresses in a formal way that 
some categories are absolute and other categories are not. 47 

If we come back to the threat of an infinite regress concerning inher¬ 
ence, we see that Scotus’s way of distinguishing between absolute and 
non-absolute categories blocks such a regress. For a quality and a quan¬ 
tity can exist without inhering in a substance. Consequendy, inherence 
is really distinct from both Quantity and Quality: it is an item in a 
different accidental category. But now, let us consider the relationship 
between inherence and, say, a quality. Since inherence is an accident— 
it is argued—, it inheres in a quality by a second inherence, call it inher- 
ence 2 , really different from the first inherence, call it inherence According 
to Scotus, however, it is not the case that the inherence 2 is really different 
from inherence i. For inherence belongs to a non-absolute category. 
Consequendy, by its very nature, it cannot exist without its foundation. 
By hypothesis, the foundation of inherence! is a quality. So, if inherence! 
exists, the quality in which it inheres necessarily exists. The foundation 


47 Duns Scotus, Ord. II, d. 1, q. 5, nn. 267-70, in: Opera omnia VII, 133-4; Led. II, 
d. 1, q. 5, nn. 252-3, in: Opera omnia XVIII, 85-6. 
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of inherence 2 is inherence i. So, if inherence 2 exists, inherence i necessar¬ 
ily exists. Now, there is an infinite regress only if inherencei and inher- 
ence 2 are really distinct from each other, because only in that case should 
inherence 2 inhere in inherence! by a third inherence really distinct from 
inherence^ i.e. inherence 3 . By contrast, if inherence! and inherence 2 are 
really the same, there is no regress and we can conclude that inherence 
inheres in an accidental category just by itself, not by the addition of 
another inherence really distinct from it. Now, this is exactly the case. 
For we have seen that inherence 2 cannot exist without inherence!, because 
it is a non-absolute accident. So, inherence! and inherence 2 are really dis¬ 
tinct from each other only if inherence! can exist without inherence^ But 
this is not the case. For, as we have seen, inherence! cannot exist with¬ 
out its foundation. Since inherence! is an accident, this amounts to say¬ 
ing that inherence! cannot exist without inhering in its foundation. But 
the inherence by which inherence! inheres in its foundation is precisely 
inherence^ So, inherence! cannot exist without inherence^ Thus, inher¬ 
ence! and inherence 2 are not really distinct. Accordingly, there is no threat 
of an infinite multiplication of inherences. 48 

At first sight, Scotus’s denial of an infinite regress concerning inher¬ 
ence may appear over-complicated. As a matter of fact, his argument is 
remarkable for the absence of any ad hoc assumption. It is entirely based 
on his own formulation of the separability criterion for really distinct 
things and his own way of distinguishing between absolute and non¬ 
absolute categories according to whether the separability criterion is sym¬ 
metrical or not. Thus, Scotus’s rejection of an infinite regress is entirely 
based on the constituting features of his own doctrine of the categories. 
No special assumption is required. 

A final clarification is needed in order to give a complete account of 
Scotus’s doctrine of the categories. Until now, I have been talking about 
the non-absolute categories, i.e. Relation and the last six categories, as if 
there were no important distinction among them. All of them cannot 


48 See Duns Scotus, Ord. II, d. 1, q. 5, n. 239, in: Opera omnia VII, 119: “... de processu 
in infinitum, dico quod non sequitur, quia relatio se ipsa refertur ad fundamentum; non 
enim potest esse absque fundamento, vel absque se, sine contradictione. Ipsa enim exisis- 
tente, et fundamento simul, ambo sunt extrema illius relationis quae est eius ad funda¬ 
mentum; igitur non potest esse—sine contradictione— absque relatione eius ad fimdamentum, 
et ita sine contradictione non potest esse absque suo fundamento—et ita ilia relatio qua 
refertur ad fundamentum, erit eadem sibi [...]”. See also ibid., nn. 268-71, 133-43. See 
Henninger 1989 (above, n. 12), 89-91. 
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exist without their foundation, even though they are really distinct from 
it because their foundation can exist without them. But Scotus thinks that 
there is some difference between Relation, on the one hand, and the 
remaining six non-absolute categories, on the other hand. Scotus elabo¬ 
rates on the traditional doctrine presented in the Liber sex principiorum , 
according to which accidents are divided into those that are “within a 
substance” and those that are attributed to substance “from outside”. 
Since the accidents attributed to substance “from outside” are the last six 
categories, it follows that Relation is (somehow surprisingly) classified as 
an accident that is “within a substance”. 49 Accordingly, Scotus calls Relation 
a respectus intrinsecus adveniens , i.e. a relation coming from inside. It is typ¬ 
ical of Relation that it necessarily exists as soon as its foundation and its 
term are posited. So, the foundation and the term are jointly sufficient 
for a relation to exist. For example, once a father and a son are both 
posited, there necessarily exists the relation of fatherhood. By contrast, 
Scotus calls the remaining six relative categories respectus extrinsecus adve- 
nientes , i.e. relations coming from outside. It is typical of these six last cat¬ 
egories that their foundations and terms are only necessary but not sufficient 
conditions for their existence. An external cause is also necessary in order 
to bring the extrinsic relation into existence. For example, let us take the 
action of burning. For this action to exist, Scotus thinks that it is not 

sufficient to posit the existence of its foundation, i.e. fire, and its term, 

i.e. the thing that is burnt. In addition to the foundation and the term, 
an external cause must also be posited, such as somebody who puts the 

thing to be burnt near the fire. 50 Since Scotus holds that it is logically 

possible for a quality to exist without inhering in a substance even when 
that substance exists, it is clear why he thinks that inherence is a respec¬ 
tus extrinsecus adveniens. Substance (i.e. the term of inherence) and accident 
(i.e. the foundation of inherence) are not sufficient conditions for inher¬ 
ence to exist. An external cause that makes the accident actually inhere 
in the substance is also required. 


49 Liber sex principiorum, c. 1, nn. 14-15, in: Aristoteles Latinus I 6 ' 7 : Categoriarum supplements, 
ed. L. Minio Paluello, Bruges-Paris 1966, 38. 

50 Duns Scotus, Ord. Ill, d. 1, q. 1, n. 15, in: Opera omnia XIV, ed. L. Vives, Paris 1894 
(repr. Westmead, Farnborough 1969), 41; Led. Ill, d. 1. q. 1, n. 82, in Opera omnia XX, 
ed. Commissio Scotistica, Civitas Vaticana 2003, 32; Ord. 4, d. 13, q. 1, n. 9, in: Opera 
omnia XVII, ed. L. Vives, Paris 1894 (repr. Westmead, Farnborough 1969), 668. See King 
2003 (above, n. 3), 33-4. 
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7. Univocity and the Categories 

Scotus holds that his realist doctrine of the categories is logically inde¬ 
pendent of his most famous metaphysical doctrine, the univocity of being. 
Categories are extramental things and really distinct no matter whether 
being is univocal or analogous. Each of the two doctrines stands or falls 
by its own merits. 51 This claim, however, is open to challenge. For it is 
implied by Scotus’s view that the categories, insofar as they are things 
primarily irreducible to one another, are primarily diverse, i.e. that there 
is no thing common to them. 52 But this seems to be in contradiction with 
Scotus’s endorsement of univocity, according to which there is a com¬ 
mon concept of being univocally predicated of all the categories. If being 
is univocally predicated of the categories, it seems to play the role of a 
genus. Accordingly, the categories are species under a common genus. 
But this is contrary to Scotus’s view of the categories as primarily diverse 
as well as to Aristotle’s claim that being is not a genus. 53 

Scotus is aware of this challenge. He presents it as an objection to the 
view that being is univocal to the categories. In Scotus’s terms, the doc¬ 
trine of the univocity of being seems to imply that being is a genus com¬ 
mon to the categories and that the categories are species under the same 
genus. 54 Scotus counters that being is not a genus because it is somehow 
common to its own differentiae, whereas no genus can be said of its own 
differentiae. So, it seems that there can be no generic nature of being 
common to all the categories and distinct from the differentiae proper to 
each category. For being is common both to the categories and to its 
own differentiae. Consequently, it does not seem to be possible to dis¬ 
tinguish a common and a proper element within each category (i.e. being 
and its own differentiae). This is the gist of Scotus’s famous doctrine of 
the double primacy of being, by commonness and by virtuality. 55 


51 Duns Scotus, Quodl. , q. 3, n. 2, 113. See above, n. 27. 

52 On the definition of difference and diversity, see Aristode, Met. X, 3, 1054b23-27. 

53 Aristode claims that being is not a genus in Met. Ill, 3, 998b22-27. Scotus claims 
that categories are primarily diverse in Quaest. in Met. V, q. 4-5, n. 76, in: Opera philosophica 
III, 465. For a clear formulation of the challange that Scotus’s doctrine of univocity seems 
to pose to his own metaphysics, see King 2003 (above, n. 3), 20-1. 

54 Duns Scotus, Quaestiones super Praedicamenta Aristotelis , q. 4, n. 18 in: Opera philosophica 
I, edd. R. Andrews et al. , St. Bonaventure, NY 1999, 277-8; Quaest. in Metaph. IV, q. 1, 
n. 50 and 54, in: Opera philosophica IV, 308-9. 

55 Duns Scotus, Ord. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 3, nn. 137, 151 in: Opera omnia III, ed. Gommissio 
Scotistica, Civitas Vaticana, 1954, 85-6, 93-4; Led. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 1-2, nn. 97-104, in: 
Opera omnia XVI, ed. Commissio Scotistica, Civitas Vaticana 1960, 261-4. On the doc- 
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This answer, however, is not entirely satisfactory. For it is part of 
Scotus’s doctrine of the double primacy of being that being is not pred¬ 
icated of the categories and of its differentiae in the same way. Being is 
predicated per se of the categories and of categorial items, because it is 
included in them per se. But it is only virtually common to its own 
differentiae, because it is not included in them per se: they are differences 
of being, but being is not predicated of them per se and they are not 
beings per se. Accordingly, the challenge posed by univocity is still there. 
Even though being is common to everything, it is common to the cate¬ 
gories and to its own differentiae in two different senses. Consequendy, 
there seems to be space for a real nature (call it ‘beingness 5 ), common 
to all the categories and not to its own differentiae, in virtue of which 
all the categories are beings. As a matter of fact, Scotus’s doctrine of the 
double primacy of being is meant to answer an objection concerning the 
relationship between being and its differentiae. To that extent, Scotus’s 
solution is successful. But the double primacy of being is of no avail when 
the relationship between being and the categories is taken into account. 
What is at odds with his doctrine of the categories is that being is thought 
to be univocally predicated of all the categories and that this claim seems 
to require that there be a nature common to all the categories in virtue 
of which being is predicated of them according to the same account. This 
seems to be implied by Scotus’s doctrine of univocity no matter whether 
being is predicated of its own differentiae or not. 56 

Thus, Scotus seems to have no valid solution for the challenge posed 
by his doctrine of univocity to his view of the categories as primarily 
diverse. Since being is univocally common to all categories, each cate¬ 
gory can be analyzed into two constituents, a formal and a material one. 


trine of the double primacy of being, see A.B. Wolter, The Transcendentals and Their Function 
in the Metaphysics of John Duns Scotus , St. Bonaventure 1946, 77-99; S.D. Dumont, The 
Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Fourteenth Century: John Duns Scotus and William Alnwick , 
in: Mediaeval Studies, 49 (1987), 1-75, esp. 20-4. 

56 Scotus himself clearly distinguishes the problem concerning the relationship between 
being and its differentiae and the problem concerning the relationship between being and 
the categories. The former problem—to which the doctrine of the double primacy of being 
is intended to give a solution—is formulated in Ord. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 3, n. 157, in: Opera 
omnia III, 95; Led. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 1-2, n. 109, in: Opera omnia XVI, 265; Quaest. in Metaph. 
IV, q. 1, n. 57, in: Opera philosophica III, 310. The latter problem, concerning the rela¬ 
tionship between being and the categories, is formulated in the passages quoted above in 
note 43. King seems to confuse the two problems. Consequendy, his answer to the chal¬ 
lenge posed by the latter problem actually addresses the former problem. See King 2003 
(above, n. 3), 28. 
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The formal constituent is the differentia that makes each category the 
specific category that it is. The material constituent is being, which is 
common to every category. Accordingly, categories are species sharing a 
common genus, not primarily diverse highest genera . 57 

Scotus, however, does have an answer to this challenge. In some addi¬ 
tions to his Questions on the Metaphysics he devises a brilliant solution . 58 Let 
us first notice that the challenge to Scotus’s metaphysics comes from a 
specific understanding of univocity. According to this understanding, the 
doctrine of univocity is taken to imply that there is a real feature in each 
thing according to which it is a being and a thing (i.e. an extramental 
and real thing belonging to one of the categories). So, there is a com¬ 
mon element—call it realitas —for which whatever is in the world is real. 
This interpretation of univocity seems to fit with Scotus’s opinion that 
generic and specific concepts are grounded on the structure of the world. 
If two things belong to the same species, there must be something com¬ 
mon in them, i.e. a common nature or essence, in addition to an indi¬ 
viduating principle. Similarly, it seems that, since being is univocal and 
common to whatever is real, in whatever is real—no matter which cat¬ 
egory it belongs to—there must be a common constituent and a proper 
one. The common constituent is something like “beingness”, by which 
whatever is real is real. The proper constituent is the difference by which 
being descends into each single category. 

Scotus does not endorse such an understanding of univocity. Specifically, 
he does not concede that the univocity of being implies that there is just 
one nature (“beingness”) common to all the categories. The contradic¬ 
tion between univocity and the primary diversity among categories derives 
from an incorrect interpretation of the doctrine of the univocity and the 
nature of being. What his interpretation does not take into account is 
that being is a transcendental concept, not a generic one. As a tran¬ 
scendental concept, being is common to everything. Does this mean that 
in the things in the world we must posit a corresponding entity by which 


57 Duns Scotus, Quaest. in Metaph. IV, q. 1, n. 54, in: Opera philosophica III, 309: “Item, 
arguitur sic: genera prima sunt species. Nam omne quod habet in suo per se intellectu 
aliquid materiale et aliquid formale, potest proprie definiri per aliqua duo exprimentia illos 
conceptus; sed omne primum genus est huiusmodi, quia habet in se conceptus ends et 
aliquid formale determinans illud commune ad hoc genus; ergo est definibile per com¬ 
mune et illud formale additum”. 

58 On Scotus’s additions to his Questions on the Metaphysics and their possible posteriority 
to the various versions of the commentary on the Sentences , see Pini 2005 (above, 24). 
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they are all beings? No, precisely because being is a transcendental con¬ 
cept. Because being is above the categories, there is no single essence 
corresponding to it in the real world. By contrast, there are ten essences 
diverse from one another as things. Still, granted that being is a concept 
to which there correspond ten kinds of being, Scotus’s doctrine of the 
real grounding of concepts seems to require that there be a common ele¬ 
ment corresponding to the concept of being, in virtue of which whatever 
exists is a being, just as there is a common element in all human beings 
(i.e. humanity) in virtue of which they are what they are. But, within 
Scotus’s metaphysics, there is no need for such an element. It would be 
trivial to say that all extramental things are real because they have some¬ 
thing in common. What they have in common is just that they are real. 
But no real property corresponds to the concept of being or being real. 
The only property common to all things that are real is the property of 
belonging to a category, which, according to Scotus, is a second-inten¬ 
tion property, which depends on how we know the world, not on how 
the world is . 59 

So, there is an important difference between a genus and being. Things 
belonging to a genus have some real feature (i.e. a formality) in com¬ 
mon. Possessing such a real feature accounts for both their belonging to 
the same genus and their being different from things belonging to another 
genus. Things are different with transcendental concepts, however. For 
transcendental concepts are common to everything. Accordingly, there is 
no need to posit a real element in things in order to account for their 
commonality and predicability of them. The concept of being under which 
things are conceived of does not represent a real property that differentiates 
what is real from what is not. For things that are not real are not things 
at all, according to the sense of ‘thing’ that is relevant here. Accordingly, 
it does not make sense to differentiate things that are real from things 
that are not real. Scotus expresses this point by saying that being is 
different from generic concepts because, unlike generic concepts, being 
describes the whole of the things of which it is predicated. So, being is 
not to be seen as a part of each category, common to them all. For each 
category, and not only a part of it, is entirely a being. Accordingly, the 
fact that being is common to all the categories does not prevent them 
from being primarily diverse. For the commonality of being does not 


59 Duns Scotus, Quaest. super Praed., q. 2, n. 19, in: Opera philosophica I, 262. See Pini 
2002 (above, n. 8), 161-3. 
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imply the existence of a common realitas in the things of which it is pred¬ 
icated. Each category is being by itself and each category is primarily 
diverse from the other categories by itself. This is due to the transcen¬ 
dental (i.e. non-generic) nature of being. 

Scotus describes the difference between the relationship between a 
genus and its species and the relationship between being and the cate¬ 
gories as the difference between a concept that expresses only part of the 
things of which it is predicated (such as the genus with regard to its 
species) and a concept that expresses the whole of that of which it is 
predicated (such as being with regard to the categories). A genus expresses 
only the material part of its species; by contrast, being captures a cate¬ 
gory in all its aspects. Surprisingly, Scotus says that the relationship 
between being and the categories is in this respect similar to the rela¬ 
tionship between a species and the individuals of which it is predicated: 
both of them express the whole of the things of which they are predi¬ 
cated. This last statement seems to be at odds with Scotus’s doctrine of 
individuation, according to which the species expresses only the essence 
of an individual and the principle of individuation falls outside the essence. 
But this difficulty should not retain our attention now. What is impor¬ 
tant is that Scotus maintains that being, as a transcendental concept, 
expresses the whole of its genera, and in this respect the relationship 
between being and the categories is different from the relationship between 
a genus and its species: 

Otherwise, it can be said that just as two individuals differ in all that they are and 
yet are one in species (and there is nothing real in the other individual except the 
nature of the species), so here in the categories that fall under being. Hence, one 
can deny the first proposition [scil., that the categories are species of being] in the 
case of every common notion that expresses the whole of what falls under it. It is 
true, however, of cases where what is common expresses only a part of what falls 
under it, for then it may be determined by something expressing the other part. 
Being, however, expresses the whole thing that is a substance and that is a man, 
because whatever is there is a being according to the first mode of per se <predica- 
tion>. 60 (trans. Etzkom-Wolter, I, 266.) 


60 See Duns Scotus, Quaest. in Metaph. IV, q. 1, 56, in: Opera philosophica IV, 309-10: 
“Aliter potest did quod sicut duo individua se totis differunt numero et se totis sunt unum 
in specie (nec est aliquid reale in altero nisi natura speciei), sic hie de generibus sub ente. 
Unde prima propositio potest negari de omni uno communi quod dicit totum illud quod 
inferius. Vera est autem tantum de alio communi quod dicit partem inferioris; tunc enim 
determinatur per aliud quod dicit aliam parte. Ens autem dicit totum quod substantia et 
quod homo, quia quidquid est ibi, est ens per se primo modo”. See also ibid. nn. 51-3, 
308-9. This passage and the parallelism between being and species was hotly debated by 
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By claiming that being is a univocal concept to which there corresponds 
no common nature, Scotus captures the important point that being is not 
a real property shared by all the things that exist, by which they would 
be different from the things that do not exist. Being, like all transcen¬ 
dental concepts, is common to everything that is real. Accordingly, it is 
not a differentiating concept, unlike genera. So there is no real property 
of being and no formality by which a real thing is a being in addition 
to being a thing of a certain kind. ‘To be a being’ just means being 
something of a certain kind, i.e. something belonging to one of the cat¬ 
egories. The absolute universality of being makes it constitutionally different 
from a generic concept . 61 

Thus, Scotus’s doctrine of univocity does not pose any threat to his 
doctrine of the categories as real things primarily diverse. Even though 
Scotus’s talk of differences of being may induce one to think of being as 
a genus descending into species by way of differentiae, he never posits a 
real feature by which things are real and beings. Saying that something 
is a being does not imply singling out a property that something should 
possess in order to be a being; it only means that such a thing is real, 
i.e. that it belongs to one of the categories. 

Such a conception of being and the categories is also behind Scotus’s 
apparendy perplexing attack on the derivation of the categories, i.e. to 
the demonstrability of the sufficiency and immediacy of their division. 
Sufficiency can be demonstrated only for divisions whose elements share 
a common feature. Now, things possess a common feature in a non-triv- 
ial way when this common feature differentiates them from things that 
do not possess it. But in the case of being, there is no such common fea¬ 
ture. Accordingly, the division into the categories cannot be demonstrated 
by a general derivation. There is no real common element from which 
it is possible to derive the categories. What is common is only the way 
in which we consider things: we see that they all belong to a category 
and accordingly we form the concept of a category. But there is no real 
feature corresponding to such a common element. 


Scotus’s first followers, William Alnwick and Petrus Thomae. See S. Dumont 1987 (above, 
n. 55), 13-7; Id., The Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Fourteenth Century: II. The De ente 
of Peter Thomae , in: Mediaeval Studies, 50 (1988), 186-256, in part. 193-202. 

61 The significance of Scotus’s conception of being as a univocal transcendental con¬ 
cept is well described in S.D. Dumont, Henry of Ghent and Duns Scotus , in: J. Marenbon 
(ed.), Medieval Philosophy , London 1998, 315-20. 
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So, Scotus’s doctrine of being and the categories is grounded on his 
distinction between the conceptual and the real perspectives. This dis¬ 
tinction is part of an English thirteenth-century approach to being and 
the categories with which Scotus was well familiar. 62 Soon, however, both 
Scotus’s followers and his opponents would lose contact with this tradi¬ 
tion. Accordingly, the doctrine of univocity would often be taken as a 
doctrine positing the possession of a real feature common to whatever is 
real, contrarily to what Scotus actually held. 63 


8. Conclusion 

Scotus’s realist doctrine of categories is an original and comprehensive 
metaphysical view of how the world is structured. In opposition to the 
realist views of categories current at the end of the thirteenth century, 
Scotus proposed a radical reformulation of the whole issue by equating 
‘being mind-independent’ and ‘being a thing’. As a consequence, he main¬ 
tained that each category is a distinct kind of thing in the world. His 
view should be seen as the reformulation of the standard position on 
more solid ground, in order to resist the critique that Olivi had moved 
against the common realist assumption. 

Even though Scotus never wrote a systematic treatise on this issue, his 
position can be reconstructed from scattered but solid evidence taken 
from his theological and philosophical writings. Scotus’s view, as analyzed 
in this paper, can be summarized in the following claims: 

(1) Substance, Quality, Quantity, Relation, Action, Passion, When, Where, 
Position, and Habit are called ‘the categories’; 

(2) The categories are a classification of the world; 

(3) The categories are extramental things, i.e. types of mind-independent 
essences; 

(4) The categories are really distinct from each other, irreducible to one 
another and primarily diverse (i.e. they do not have anything reed in 
common); 


62 See Donati 2003 (above, n. 24), 71-81; Pini 2005 (above, n. 24). 

63 See for example Robert Alyngton’s position as presented in A. Conti, Robert Alyngton , 
in: E.N. Zalta (ed.), The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2001 Edition), URL = 
<http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2001 /entries/alyngton/>. 
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(5) Each category consists of particulars, which are in turn analyzable 
into formal constituents incapable of independent existence, accord¬ 
ing to which the particulars are sorted into species and genera; 

(6) Substance, Quality and Quantity are absolute categories. This means 
that the separability criterion applies to them in a symmetric way: 
if both x and y are either a substance or a quality or a quantity, it 
is logically possible for x to exist without y and forjy to exist with¬ 
out x; 

(7) Relation and the remaining six categories are non-absolute cate¬ 
gories. This means that the separability criterion applies to them in 
an asymmetric way: if x is an absolute category and y is a non¬ 
absolute accident, it is logically possible for x to exist without y but 
it is not logically possible for y to exist without x; 

(8) Substance is the subject of accidents; 

(9) Inherence is an item belonging to a non-absolute category; 

(10) The inherence by which an absolute accident inheres in a substance 
is really distinct from the absolute category itself; 

(11) The inherence by which an item x in a non-absolute category inheres 
in a substance or in an absolute accident is not really distinct from x; 

(12) The foundation and term of a relation are necessary and jointly 
sufficient for the relation to exist; 

(13) The foundation and term of an item of one of the last six non¬ 
absolute categories are necessary but not sufficient for that thing to 
exist; the concourse of an external cause is also required. 

Among these claims, the first one is based on an interpretation of Aristotle 
commonly assumed in the Middle Ages. As it happens, from a contem¬ 
porary point of view this is the weakest point in Scotus’s doctrine of cat¬ 
egories. For it seems to be particularly implausible that just the ten items 
listed by Aristotle are the real and ultimate constituents of the world. 

Soon, Scotus’s doctrine of categories came under attack. Notably, 
William Ockham criticizes it in several ways. Symptomatically, however, 
it is not the claim that the categories are the ten listed by Aristode that 
Ockham rejects. By contrast, he rejects claim 2,—i.e. that the categories 
are a classification of the world—and its consequences (claims 3 and 4). 
Ockham holds that the categories are a classification of signs, not of things. 
Our concepts naturally come into ten kinds, but to these kinds of concepts 
there correspond only two kinds of things in the world, i.e. individual 
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substances and their parts and individual qualities. Thus, Aristotle’s list 
can be retained, but it must be considered as a classification of signs. As 
far as real kinds of extramental things are concerned, Ockham’s onto¬ 
logical program is a form of reductionism, for he maintains that it is pos¬ 
sible to demonstrate that there are only two kinds of things in the 
extramental world. 64 

Notwithstanding Ockham’s critique, Scotus’s influence on him is clearly 
detectable. First, Ockham takes Scotus’s doctrine as the standard form of 
realism which he must reject. As I have said, Scotus’s realism is quite 
innovative if compared to his predecessors’ theories of categories. The 
fact that Ockham takes it as his polemical target testifies to its success in 
giving a rigorous formulation of the standard realist assumption con¬ 
cerning categories. Second, Ockham takes over from Scotus that what is 
at issue, from an ontological point of view, is to establish the real dis¬ 
tinction of one category from another. This too is a point characteristic 
of Scotus’s view, about which Scotus innovates the standard realist tradition. 

So, it is clear that Scotus’s realism concerning categories must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the previous standard realist assumption current at the 
end of the thirteenth century. Both Scotus, on the one hand, and, say, 
Henry of Ghent and Simon of Faversham, on the other hand, maintain 
that categories are a classification of the world. But only Scotus holds 
that this claim implies the radical statement that all categories are things 
in the world and that, insofar as they are things, they are all on an equal 
footing. 

Was Scotus’s realist conception of the categories influential? What is 
the relationship between Scotus’s position and other realist views, notably 
the one held by the so-called late medieval realists (i.e. Robert Alyngton, 
John Sharpe, William Milverley, William Pengygull, Roger Whelpdale, 
and John Tarteys)? 65 


64 See McCord Adams 1987 (above, n. 1), I, 143-56; C. Panaccio, Connotative Concepts 
and Their Definitions in Ockham’s Nominalism , in: Biard and Rosier-Catach 2003 (above, 
n. 13), 141-55. Similarly, John Buridan opposed the realist conception of the categories 
on the grounds that the categories are a classifications of signs (i.e. words) and that in 
reality there are only three kinds of things, namely particular substances, qualities and 
quantities. See J. Zupko, John Buridan. Portrait of a Fourteenth-Century Arts Master , Notre Dame, 
IN 2003, 54-58. 

65 On these authors, see Johannes Sharpe, Quaestio super Universalia , ed. A.D. Conti, 
Firenze 1990, 295-336. 
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In this regard, it seems that Scotus’s influence was negligible if com¬ 
pared to that of Walter Burley. 66 After Ockham’s attack on Scotus, Burley 
defended a realist conception of the categories in his last commentary on 
the Categories (dated at 1337). 67 There are some noteworthy differences 
between Burley’s and Scotus’s doctrine of categories. Burley agrees that 
the categories must be seen as a classification of things in the world. 
Central to his project, however, is a different notion of real distinction. 
Whereas for Scotus two items are really distinct if and only if at least 
one of them can exist without the other, it seems that for Burley two 
items are really distinct if one is predicated of something of which the 
other one is not predicated or if something is predicated of one of them 
and not of the other. 68 Since Burley adopts a predication criterion and 
not a separability criterion as the basis for his realism, he maintains that 
two categories are really distinct from each other even though it is log¬ 
ically impossible for them to exist separately. This conception of the real 
distinction has an immediate and evident consequence. Burley maintains 
that accidents are really separate from Substance even though no acci¬ 
dent can exist without a substance. In brief, real distinction does not 
imply the possibility of independent existence. 69 So, another aspect of 
Scotus’s doctrine of categories was lost, i.e. his positing all categories on 
an equal footing as extramental things: the primacy of susbtance—which 
Scotus had considerably weakened—was reintroduced and was to stay as 
an essential feature of realist doctrines of categories in the future. 70 


66 On Waiter Burley, see R. Wood - J. Ottman, Walter of Burley: His Life and Works , in: 
Vivarium, 37 (1999), 1-23. 

67 See A.D. Conti, Ontology in Walter Burley’s Last Commentary on the Ars Vetus, in: Franciscan 
Studies, 50 (1990), 121-76. 

68 Walter Burley, Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis , in: Expositio super Artem Veterem 
Porphyrii et Aristotelis, Venetiis 1509, f. 44rb: “Nota quod ex isto loco sumitur doctrina bona 
ad cognoscendum identitatem vel diversitatem aliquorum ad invicem. Et est: si unum 
praedicatur de aliquo de quo non praedicatur reliquum, ilia non sunt eadem, sed diversa; 
et si aliquid praedicatur de uno quod non praedicatur de reliquo, ilia non sunt idem. Et 
e contrario: si quicquid vere praedicatur de uno vere praedicatur de reliquo, ilia sunt 
eadem”. Burley here speaks of identity and diversity in general, but it is clear that what 
he says applies to reed identity and diversity. See Conti 1990 (above, n. 67), 131-3. 

69 Burley, Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis , f. 24va. See Conti 1990 (above, n. 67), 
159-60. 

70 See for example A.D. Conti, Logica intenzionale e metaftsica dell’essenza in John Wyclif in: 
Bullettino dellTstituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo e Archivio Muratoriano, 99 (1993), 
159-219, in part. 164-70; Id., Linguaggio e realta nel commento alle Categorie di Robert Alyngton, 
in: Document! e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 4 (1993), 179-306, in part. 185- 
93, in part. 186, n. 24. 
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The basic disagreement between Burley and Scotus lies in Scotus’s 
sharp distinction between the logical level of predication and the real 
level of existence: since categories are a classification of the world and 
are things in the world, the only criterion that applies to them is a sep¬ 
arability criterion based on the possibility of independent existence. No 
criterion based on predication is applicable, if we do not want to con¬ 
fuse the way things are in the world and the way in which we know the 
world and predicate our concepts of one another. By contrast, Burley 
posits a close parallelism between existence and predication. Notoriously, 
he even maintains that there are real predications, which constitute the 
basis for our operation of predicating one concept of another. 71 As a con¬ 
sequence, he conflates the real and logical levels into one. A category is 
a distinct category because it cannot be predicated by itself of another 
one and because no other category can be predicated by itself of it. 

So, both Scotus and Burley hold a form of categorial realism, but their 
views are very different. In some respect, Burley’s view is much more 
similar to that of Henry of Ghent and Simon of Faversham, against whom 
Scotus had proposed his own form of realism. Burley reports the opin¬ 
ion of ‘the old wise men’ (i.e. Henry of Ghent), according to which each 
category is constituted by two elements, a thing and its mode of being. 
Burley maintains that the mode of being is what is most important to 
constitute a distinct category, because in the very same category there 
may be things essentially distinct from each other but characterized by 
the same mode of being: 

First, it must be known that, according to the doctrine of the old wise men, two fea¬ 
tures are necessary in order to obtain a categorial thing, namely a thing and a mode 
of being added to that thing. And those two features are found in every category. 
For the categories are distinct from each other by way of distinct modes of being, 
because the mere diversity of things is not sufficient in order for two things to be 
in distinct categories. For in the same category there are essentially different things; 
but all the things belonging to the same category have the same general mode of 
being. 72 (Trans, mine.) 


71 Burley, Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis , ff. 17vb-18va. See Conti 1990 (above, 
n. 67), 134-5. 

72 Burley, Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis , f. 22ra: “Primo est sciendum, secundum 
doctrinam antiquorum sapientium, quod ad rem praedicamentalem requiruntur duo, scili¬ 
cet res et modus essendi superadditus illi rei. Et ilia duo reperiuntur in omni praedica- 
mento. Nam praedicamenta distinguuntur ab invicem per diversos modos essendi, quia 
sola diversitas rerum non sufficit ad hoc quod aliqua sint in diversis praedicamentis. Nam 
in eodem praedicamento sunt res essentialiter differentes; sed omnes res eiusdem praedica- 
menti habent eundem modum generalem essendi”. See Conti 1990 (above, n. 67), 150-1. 
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Scotus’s realism, as we have seen, was basically a reaction to this approach 
to categories. 

Now, it seems that late medieval realists were directly influenced by 
Burley. If we consider Wyclif and his follower, Robert Alyngton (d. ca. 
1398), we see that Scotus’s view of the categories as real things to be 
distinguished from classes of concepts or sets of predicates is virtually 
absent. 73 Burley is the main influence. Scotus is only indirectly present 
through Ockham’s confutation of his view. So, in a way, Scotus still 
exerted an influence on late medieval realism, because he was the first 
to posit a self-conscious realist view of the categories and as such he was 
attacked by Ockham. But the details and radicalism of his solution were 
abandoned by his successors. Robert Alyngton is largely dependent on 
Wyclif and Burley. When he looks for predecessors in his realist project, 
he mentions Albert the Great, Giles of Rome, Robert Grosseteste, Augustine 
and Avicenna. 74 The name of Scotus is absent. This confirms William 
Courtenay’s remark that Scotus seems to have had no followers in England 
until a very late date, as far as his philosophical teachings are concerned. 75 

So, it is not surprising to find both Walter Burley and Robert Alyngton 
proposing a derivation of categories similar to those current in Scotus’s 
time. 76 They do not seem to be aware of Scotus’s critique of such attempts 
to reduce the categories to some more general modes of being. They 
posit the very notion of mode of being at the basis of their doctrines of 
the categories. 

In conclusion, Scotus’s radical and coherent view of the categories as 
ten distinct things or objects in the world seems to have remained an unkum 
in the successive history of realism. Late medieval realists such as Robert 
Alyngton seem to have been influenced by Walter Burley, who was closer 
to the realists before Scotus than to Scotus himself. All the same, Scotus’s 
indirect influence was fundamental, because it was Scotus who posed the 
question of realism in an explicit and self-conscious way. So, it was Scotus 
who set the philosophical agenda for late medieval realism, even though 
his particular solution to the question of the categories was not adopted, 


73 See A.D. Conti 1993 (above, n. 70), 185-93. 

74 Robert Alyngton, Litteralis sententia super Praedicamenta Aristotelis , ed. A.D. Conti in Conti 
1993 (above, n. 70). 268.205-6. 

75 W.J. Courtenay, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England , Princeton 1987, 185- 
90. 

76 Burley, Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis , f. 21rb-va; Alyngton, Litteralis sententia super 
Praedicamenta Aristotelis , 252-4. See Conti 1993 (above, n. 70), 192-3. 
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and possibly was not even known in detail. So, it seems to be possible 
to distinguish several forms of categorial realism in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Before Olivi’s attacks, realism was seen as the stan¬ 
dard philosophical position concerning categories. Then, Scotus refor¬ 
mulated the whole issue and proposed his radical view of the categories 
as ten distinct things. Scotus’s solution was attacked by Ockham. After 
Ockham, Burley defended a form of categorial realism that resembled 
more the one current before Scotus than Scotus’s own radical view. 
Finally, late medieval realists developed their own theories of the cate¬ 
gories under the direct influence of Burley and Wyclif. Scotus’s sophisti¬ 
cated doctrine seems to have had no direct influence, even though his 
project of giving a solid philosophical basis to the realist doctrine of the 
categories was still indirectly resonant for the realists of the late fourteenth 
century. Undoubtedly, its radicalism still holds a fascination for modem 
interpreters. 

Pisa 

Scuola Normale Superiore 
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Abstract 

John Wyclif has been described as “ultrarealist 55 in his theory of universals. 
This paper attempts a preliminary assessment of that judgment and argues 
that, pending further study, we have no reason to accept it. It is certainly 
true that Wyclif is extremely vocal and insistent about his realism, but it is 
not obvious that the actual content of his view is especially extreme. The 
paper distinguishes two common medieval notions of a universal, the 
Aristotelian/Porphyrian one in terms of predication and the Boethian one in 
terms of being metaphysically common to many. On neither approach does 
Wyclif’s theory of universals postulate new and non-standard entities besides 
those recognized by more usual versions of realism. Again pending further 
study, neither do Wyclif’s views appear to assign philosophically extreme or 
novel roles to the entities he does recognize as universal. On the contrary, 
by at least one measure, his theory of universals is less extreme than Walter 
Burley’s, as Wyclif himself observes. For Wyclif, the universal is numerically 
identical with its singulars, but numerical identity is governed by something 
weaker than the Indiscernibility of identicals. 


John Wyclif (ca. 1330-84) 1 is one of the major medieval figures in the 
history of the problem of universals. Indeed, he has been called “the 
starting-point of the new forms of realism at the end of the Middle Ages. 5 ’ 2 


1 The best biographical study of Wyclif is still H.B. Workman, John Wyclif: A Study of 
the English Medieval Church. 2 vols., Oxford 1926, although much there needs to be cor¬ 
rected. Briefer accounts may be found in Alessandro Conti, John Wyclf in: The Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2002 Edition). Edward N. Zalta (ed.), Stanford 2002 URL 
= http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2002/entries/wyclif/; Anthony Kenny, Wyclif Oxford 
1985 (Past Masters), and S. Harrison Thomson, John Wyclif in: B.A. Gerrish, Reformers in 
Profile , Philadelphia 1967, chap. 1, 12-39. 

2 Conti 2002 (above, n. 1). For some of the people strongly influenced by Wyclif, see 
Alessandro Conti, Johannes Sharpe , in: Zalta, (Winter 2001 Edition) (above, n. 1): http://plato. 
stanford.edu/archives/win2001/entries/sharpe/; Conti, Paul of Venice , in: Zalta (Fall 2001 
Edition) (above, n. 1): http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2001/entries/paul-venice/; Conti, 
Robert Alyngton, in: Zalta (Fall 2001 Edition) (above, n. 1): http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/ 
fall2001/entries/alyngton/; Conti, William Penbygull , in: Zalta (Fall 2001 Edition ), (above, 
n. 1): http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2001/entries/penbygull/. 
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Yet it was only with the edition and simultaneous English translation of 
his Tractatus de universalibus in 1985 that Wyclif’s metaphysical views began 
to be seriously studied at all. 3 As late as 1982, the only mention of his 
metaphysics in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy occurs in 
a single footnote and refers only to his “indivisibilism” on the question 
of the structure of continua. 4 Earlier studies, although sometimes infor¬ 
mative, are generally not helpful for understanding the intricacies of 
Wyclif’s metaphysics. 5 

One partial exception is Robson. 6 Although his Wyclif and the Oxford 
Schools is primarily concerned with Wyclif’s metaphysical theories only 
insofar as they affected his theology, and although of course the book 
predated a reliable edition of the Tractatus de universalibus , nevertheless it 
contains a fair amount of detail about Wyclif’s views on universal, as 
well as on time, modality, and the impossibility of annihilation. 


3 John Wyclif, Tractatus de Universalibus, ed. Ivan J. Mueller, Oxford 1985; John Wyclif, 
On Universal (Tractatus de Universalibus), transl. Anthony Kenny, Oxford 1985. Line num¬ 
bers in this volume are closely coordinated with those in Wyclif, Tractatus de Universalibus, 
ed. Mueller, so that the same numbers may be used for both. References will therefore 
be given by page number in Wyclif, transl. Kenny, followed by the corresponding refer¬ 
ence to Wyclif, ed. Mueller, including chapter, lines, and page number. Since then, some 
of the major secondary literature includes Alessandro Conti, Essenza ed essere nel pensiero della 
tarda scolastica (Burley, Wyclif, Paolo Veneto), in: Medioevo: Rivista di storia della filosofia 
medievale, 15 (1989), 235-67; id., Logica intensionale e metafisica delVessenza in John Wyclif, 
Bullettino dell’Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo e Archivo muratoriano, 99.1 (1993), 
159-219; id., Analogy and Formal Distinction: On the Logical Basis of Wyclifs Metaphysics , in: 
Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 6 (1997), 133-65; Conti 2002 (Wyclif; above, n. 1); 
Kenny 1985 (above, n. 1), especially chaps. 1-3; Anthony Kenny, The Realism of the De 
Universalibus, in: A. Kenny (ed.), Wyclif in His Times , Oxford 1986, chap. 2, 17-29; Norman 
Kretzmann, Continua, Indivisibles, and Change in Wyclif’s Logic of Scripture , in: Kenny (ed.) 1986, 
chap. 3, 31-65; Stephen E. Lahey, Stephen E., Philosophy and Politics in the Thought of John 
Wyclif, Cambridge 2003; Paul Vincent Spade, Introduction, in: Wyclif, transl. Kenny vii-1. 

4 John E. Murdoch, Infinity and Continuity, in: Norman Kretzmann, et al., The Cambridge 
History of Later Medieval Philosophy: From the Rediscovery of Aristotle to the Disintegration of Scholasticism 
1100-1600, Cambridge 1982, chap. 28, 564-91, on p. 576 n. 36. 

5 See, e.g., Gotthard Victor Lechler, John Wycliffe and His English Precursors, trans. Peter 
Lorimer, Rev. ed., London 1884 [originally published 1878]; Michael Henry Dziewicki, 
An Essay on Wyclif’s Philosophical System, in: H. Dziewicki (ed.), Johannis Wyclif Miscellanea 
philosophica. 2 vols., London 1902-1905 [Reprinted New York and Frankfurt/Main 1966], 
vol. 1 (1902), v-xxvii; S. Harrison Thomson, The Philosophical Basis of Wyclif s Theology, in: 
The Journal of Religion, 11 (1931), 86-116. Nevertheless, it hardly needs to be said that 
all subsequent work on Wyclif owes an incalculable debt particularly to the heroic labors 
of Dziewicki and Thomson. 

6 J.A. Robson, Wyclif and the Oxford Schools: The Relation of the ( Summa de ente’ to Scholastic 
Debates at Oxford in the Later Fourteenth Century, Cambridge 1961. 
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Chapter 6 of Robson’s book describes Wyclif as an “ultrarealist” about 
universal. Such labels are generally not very helpful in coming to a clear 
understanding of an author’s views. But in this case the designation “ultra¬ 
realist” serves at least to introduce one of the things I want to touch on 
in this paper: Where does Wyclif fit on the spectrum of medieval theo¬ 
ries about universal? Are his views as extreme as Robson’s description 
suggests? Despite the labors of many scholars in recent years, 7 it is still 
too early to attempt a definitive answer to that question; too many aspects 
of Wyclif’s doctrine are still unclear. Nevertheless, it is not too early to 
make some relevant observations. 


I 

Whatever our final verdict about the content of Wyclif’s theory of uni¬ 
versal, whether it is an “ultrarealism” or not, it is undeniably true that 
he is at least “ultra-insistent” about his realism; he stresses his commit¬ 
ment to universal repeatedly and in very strong terms. In his Tractatus 
de universalities, for instance, Wyclif remarks that “all envy or actual sin is 
caused by the lack of an ordered love of universals.” 8 

Again, he says, there are four main reasons why certain people do not 
believe in universals. First, their reason is clouded because they are too 
devoted to the senses. Second, they are confused by various lines of 
sophistry. Third, they are just arrogant and pompous. And fourth, they 
are badly educated. 9 


7 See the literature cited in n. 3 above. 

8 Wyclif, transl. Kenny 1985 (above, n. 3), 22 = Wyclif, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 
3.144-46, p. 77. 

9 Wyclif, transl. Kenny 1985 (above, n. 3), 24-5 = Wyclif, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 
3.251-74, p. 82: “There are, then, four reasons why there is so much disagreement among 
scholastics about universals, and why there is so much difference from the ancients. 

“The first cause is the darkening of the reason by the strong instress of sensible objects, 
which prevent it from rising to the universals of sensibles, which come first in the order 
of nature. It is in this state, for the most part, that we find the vulgar and the worldly. 

“The second cause is that the ears of the sophists think they detect discord among the 
conclusions which must necessarily be admitted as a consequence of postulating univer¬ 
sals. For some, like sophists indeed, wish not only to know, but to be seen to know; they 
wish to avoid not only what is really absurd but also what seems absurd. 

“The third cause is the arrogance of many people, who want to stand out from others, 
or bombastically defend what they have once said, as if they were incapable of passing 
from ignorance to knowledge. . . . 

“The fourth cause is the lack of instruction and the fear of the possible counter arguments.” 
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Furthermore, he goes on, realist philosophy seems to be under a kind 
of special divine protection! For, while the relation between the three per¬ 
sons of the Trinity and the one divine nature is not exactly the same as 
the relation between individuals and a universal nature in which they all 
participate, still the similarities between the two cases are so instructive 
that Wyclif suspects it is for this reason—for the light the theory of uni- 
versals sheds on the Trinity—that God sees to it that realism in philos¬ 
ophy is never allowed to die out completely. 10 

But much of that may be perhaps regarded as no more than bluster. 11 
It means that Wyclif insisted on his realism, and insisted on it loudly and 
in striking language. But it does not necessarily mean his doctrine is in 
itself an especially extreme form of realism. 


II 

Severed distinct notions of a universal were in circulation throughout the 
Middle Ages. One comes from Aristotle’s De interpetatione 7 17 a 38- b l (my 
translation): 

Among things , some are universal while others are singular. By “universal” I mean 
that which is apt to be predicated of many, by “singular” that which is not. For 
example, man is a universal, Callias a singular. 

The end of the first sentence of the quotation is, to be sure, strictly speak¬ 
ing ambiguous. A “singular” (or “individual”) is not “apt to be predicated 
of many.” But this could be either because it is apt to be predicated of 
one thing only or because it is not the kind of thing that can be “predi¬ 
cated” at all, either of one thing or of many. In favor of the latter reading, 
we have Aristotle, who says in Categories 2 l b 3-7 (my translation): 


10 Wyclif, transl. Kenny 1985 (above, n. 3), 74 = Wyclif, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, 
n. 3), 8.621-30, p. 175: “But there is a great dissimilarity between the relation between 
the common divine nature and its persons, and the relation between specific nature and 
its persons. So the knowledge of universal is the principal step on the ladder of wisdom 
towards the exploration of hidden truths. And this, I believe, is the reason why God has 
not permitted the doctrine of universal to die out altogether. In the highest Trinity the 
Father is everything that the Son is, because he is all the substance or essence which the 
Son is. If so, what wonder is it if man is that one thing that a donkey is, namely gen¬ 
eral substance?” 

11 Perhaps not the first remark. Kenny 1986 (above, n. 3), 29, comments, “Wyclif is 
prepared to go so far as to say that all actual sin is caused by the lack of an ordered love 
of universals: because sin consists in preferring lesser goods to greater good and in gen¬ 
eral the more universal good is the greater good.” 
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Some things neither are in a subject nor are said of a subject, like this or that man 
and this or that horse. For nothing like these is either in a subject or said of a sub¬ 
ject. Things individual and numerically one are absolutely not said of any subject,. . . 

Porphyry, however, opts for the former reading. In his Isagoge he states 
that an individual is “said of” one thing only, 12 and many medieval 
authors followed him. Thus universal, on this reading, are “predicated 
of many,” whereas individuals or singulars are predicated of a single thing 
only. 

But what kind of relation is predication? Nowadays, it is generally 
treated as a matter of language. That is, terms are taken to be what are 
predicated. Either they are predicated of other terms (for example, the 
term ‘man’ is predicated of the term ‘Socrates 5 ) or, in a looser sense, we 
sometimes say terms are predicated of things (for example, the term ‘man 5 
is predicated of the actual human being Socrates); but we do not gener¬ 
ally say that non-linguistic things are predicated of other things, that the 
things themselves are predicates. 

Nevertheless, there is a long and quite reputable philosophical tradition 
that does say just this. According to this tradition, predication is in fact 
primarily a relation among things, and predication relations involving lan¬ 
guage (or at least the true ones) are based on and derived from this more 
basic metaphysical relation of what might be called “real predication.” 

Everyone recognizes that certain terms can be “predicated of many,” 
so that of course there are “universals” in this sense in language. But are 
there in addition non-linguistic things that are predicated of many in the 
way described? An affirmative answer is realism, a negative one nominalism. 13 


12 Porphyry, Isagoge et In Aristotelis Categorias commentarium, ed. Adolfus Busse, Berlin 1887, 
2.17-20, and 7.16-19. See the translation in: Paul Vincent Spade, Five Texts on the Mediaeval 
Problem of Universals: Porphyry, Boethius, Abelard, Duns Scotus, Ockham , Indianapolis 1994, 2, 
§ (8): “For among predicates, some are said of one thing only, for example individuals 
like ‘Socrates’, and ‘he’ and ‘this’. Others are said of several things, such as genera, species, 
differences, properties, and common accidents, although not accidents that are proper to 
something.” Again, Spade 1994, 6, § (35): “For the most general genus is said of all the 
genera and species and individuals under it, while the genus prior to the most specific 
species is said of ail the most specific species and of individuals, and what is only a species 
is said of all the individuals. But the individual is said of only one of the particulars.” 

13 Sometimes people want to allow intermediary positions between realism and nomi¬ 
nalism, for instance “conceptualism” or “moderate realism” (conceived as something less 
than full-blown realism). I see little point in trying to find an intermediary between “yes” 
and “no,” and since the success or failure of any theory on this topic will ultimately depend 
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Wyclif was certainly a realist in this “predicational” sense: .. it is a 
common feature of all universal, as Porphyry says, to be predicated of 
many things.” 14 Again, the predication of one term of another: 15 

... is the sense much talked about my modem writers, who think that there is no 
other. But in fact this kind of predication is modeled on read predication, the third 
kind of predication which is being shared by or said of many things in common. It 
is in this manner that every actual universal is predicated of its inferiors in nature. 

As Anthony Kenny has observed, for Wyclif “the key to the understanding 
of universals is a grasp of the nature of predication.” 16 

Note that realism in this “predicational” sense need not be subject to 
any of the metaphysical difficulties often raised against realism. Everything 
will depend on the details of what this “real predication” is taken to be. 
If, for instance, it is interpreted in such a way that Platonic Forms or 
Divine Ideas are “predicated” of the things modeled on them, then the 
Forms or Ideas are indeed universals in the predicational sense. But, 
unless a given theory makes additional claims, such universals are not 
subject to the metaphysical objection that universals would have to be 
“in many places at once,” or to the objection that universals would have 
to be conjoined with contraries at the same time (for instance, animality 
is conjoined with rationality and humanity in Socrates but with irra¬ 
tionality and asininity in Brunellus the ass), thus violating the Law of 
Contraries. 17 

Wyclif does regard the Divine Ideas as universals: “The first and fore¬ 
most kind [of universal],” he says, “is the eternal notion or exemplar idea 
in God.” 18 But there is nothing especially extreme or radical about posit- 


on the details, not on the label, I prefer to keep the terminology as simple as possible. 
For more on this point, see Spade 1985 (above, n. 3), xiii, n. 14. 

14 Wyclif, transl. Kenny 1985 (above, n. 3), p. 1 = Wyclif, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 
1.25-26, p. 16. 

is Wydif } transl. Kenny 1985 (above, n. 3), p. 1 = Wyclif, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 
1.31-37, p. 17. 

16 Kenny 1986 (above, n. 3), 17. Conti 2002 (Wyclif; above, n. 1), § 2.1, notes Wyclif’s 
general tendency toward the hypostatization of logical and linguistic relations, and indeed 
calls this “the main characteristic of his philosophical style.” 

17 Abelard raises the latter objection, among others, against William of Champeaux’s 
original theory of universals. See Martin M. Tweedale, Abailard on Universals. Amsterdam 
1976, 95-111, and especially Peter Overton King, Peter Abailard and the Problem of Universals , 
2 vols. (Ph.D. dissertation, Princeton University 1982), Chap. 3 (137-73). 

18 Wyclif, transl. Kenny 1985 (above, n. 3), 13 (my addition) = Wyclif, ed. Mueller 1985 
(above, n. 3), 2.167-68, p. 59. Wyclif cites Grosseteste’s Commentary on the Posterior Analytics, 
1.7 (Robertus Grosseteste, In Aristotelis Posteriorum Analyticorum libros , Walter Burleigh, Super 
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ing Divine Ideas and recognizing them as general exemplary causes of 
creatures; indeed, that was the normal view in the Middle Ages. Is it any 
more extreme or radical to think of that exemplary causality as a kind 
of “real predication”? 

On the contrary, one might very well have a generous theory of real 
predication according to which many different kinds of entities turn out 
to be “predicated of many,” and so are universal in the predicational 
sense. But such a theory is not going to be “ultrarealist” in any sense 
that makes it philosophically extreme unless those entities include addi¬ 
tional ones not found in other realist theories, or unless they are assigned 
novel roles they do not play in other theories; as long as commonly 
accepted entities play their usual philosophical roles, it makes little philo¬ 
sophical difference whether some of those roles are interpreted as rela¬ 
tions of “real predication.” Does Wyclif’s theory then postulate new entities 
or give them novel roles to play that we do not find in other medieval 
realist theories? That remains to be seen. 

Ill 

But there are other ways of defining a universal too, and accordingly 
other ways of drawing the distinction between realism and nominalism. 
One very influential definition comes from Boethius’s Second Commentary 
on Porphyry's Isagoge , and may be called the “metaphysical definition” of 
a universal. According to Boethius, 19 if genera and species are going to 
be “shared” or “common” in the relevant way, it must be: 

(a) as a whole, not “part by part” in the way a loaf of bread, for instance, can be 
said to be common to or shared by all those who take a slice. No, when people say 
that all human beings share a common human nature, they mean that I have exactly 
what you have of humanity, not that we have distinct pieces or fragments of some 
larger whole. 20 


libros Posteriorum Analytkorum Aristotelis. Venice: Gregorius de Gregoriis, 15 July 1514. Photo¬ 
reprint Frankfurt/Main 1966, fol. 8va; Robertus Grosseteste, Commentarius in Posteriorum 
Analytkorum libros , ed. Pietro Rossi, Firenze 1981, 139-40, lines 103-11). 

19 Boethius, In Isagogen Porphyrii commenta , edido secunda, 1.10, ed. Samuel Brandt, Vienna 
1906, 162.15-163.3. See the translation in Spade 1994 (above, n. 11), 22, §§ (14)-(18). 

20 We do of course sometimes speak of “humanity” and mean something like the “whole 
human race,” that is, the collection of all human beings taken together. But while there 
were theories of “collective realism” in the Middle Ages that interpreted universals as such 
collections, this is not what was generally meant by a universal. “Collective realism” is 
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(b) at the same time, not in succession in the way I might own a house—the whole 
and not just a part of it—but then sell it to you, so that afterwards you own the 
whole house and not just a part of it. No, we don’t have to take turns having the 
whole of human nature. 

(c) in more than the merely “external” way in which, for instance, a stage play can 
be said to be shared as a whole and at the same time by all those in the audience. 21 
No, human nature enters into our very structure; it is intrinsic to us, not extrinsic. 
It is a metaphysical “ingredient” of us. 

Boethius concludes: 

For it [genus] is supposed to be common in such a way that both the whole of it 
is in all its singulars, and at one time, and also it is able to constitute and form the 
substance of what it is common to. 22 

Note that on this “metaphysical definition, 55 Platonic Forms or Divine 
Ideas will not normally be counted as universals, at least not without con¬ 
siderable additional claims made about them. For they fail Boethius’s 
requirement (c); while they certainly do play a crucial exemplary and 
causal role in “constituting and forming the substance 55 of the things pro¬ 
duced in accordance with them, they are not in those things but (in the 
case of Plato’s Forms) in a separated realm of pure Being as distinct from 
the realm of Becoming, 23 or (in the case of the Divine Ideas) in the eter¬ 
nal mind of God as distinct from the contingent world of creatures. 

Wyclif is a realist in this metaphysical sense as well as in the predi- 
cational sense. Thus, at the very beginning of the Tractatus de universalibus , 


associated with the early-twelfth century figure Joscelin of Soissons, and was criticized by 
Abelard. See Alfred J. Freddoso, Abailard on Collective Realism , in: The Journal of Philosophy, 
75 (1978), 527-38; King 1982 (above, n. 17), Chap. 8 and Appendix I.d; and Tweedale 
1976 (above, n. 16), 113-5. King 1982, 187-8, argues that the traditional attribution to 
Joscelin of the text De generibus et speciebus containing a collective realist theory is based on 
an error. 

21 The stage-play is Boethius’s own example. See Boethius, ed. sec., ed. Brandt 1906 
(above, n. 19), 162.22, and Spade 1994 (above, n. 12), 22, § (17). Do not be misled. There 
is a sense in which the stage-play takes time and so cannot be viewed as a whole at the 
same time. But the point is that we don’t have to take turns viewing it. 

22 Boethius, ed. sec., ed. Brandt 1906 (above, n. 19), 162.24-163.3, and Spade 1994 
(above, n. 19), 22, § (18). Boethius is mainly thinking about the category of substance, and 
has been talking about genus and species, which are essential ingredients. Presumably the 
words “constitute and form the substance” will have to be adjusted appropriately to accom¬ 
modate categories besides substance and predicables besides genus and species. 

23 I am of course thinking of those passages in Plato where the Forms are regarded as 
“separated.” There are other passages, notably Parmenides 13T b , where the Forms do sound 
much more like Boethian universals. 
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he distinguishes three kinds of universal. The second, he says “is uni¬ 
versal by community, a thing, for instance, shared by many supposits, 
such as human nature and other general and specific natures.” 24 

Indeed, in another passage discussed in the recent literature, Wyclif 
appeals to the authority of Robert Grosseteste to distinguish no fewer 
than Jive kinds of universal: 25 

The first and foremost kind is the eternal notion or exemplar idea in God. The sec¬ 
ond kind is the common created notion in the superior causes, like the intelligences 
and the heavenly spheres. The third kind of universal is the common form rooted 
in its individuals. This, says Grosseteste, is what Aristode’s genera and species are. 
Fourthly, there is the universal which is the common form in its accidents, appre¬ 
hended by the lowest form of intellect. There is a fifth kind of universal—signs and 
mental acts—which Grosseteste sets aside as irrelevant to his concerns. 

The first kind are just the Divine Ideas, as discussed above. The second 
are the reflections of the Divine Ideas in the “intelligences,” the sepa¬ 
rated substances that are the movers of the celestial spheres in medieval 
cosmology. These sound quaint and unnecessary perhaps to modern ears, 
but they were standard feature of much medieval thought. The third kind 
of universal, which Wyclif identifies with Aristotle’s genera and species, 
seems to be universal in the “metaphysical” sense defined, as we have 
seen, by Boethius. The fourth kind is not entirely clear, but seems to be 
the kind of universal the human intellect abstracts from its encounter with 
the sensible accidents of the individual thing. The fifth kind are just uni¬ 
versal in the “predicational” sense described above. 26 


24 Wyclif, transl. Kenny 1985 (above, n. 3), p. 1 = Wyclif, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, 
n. 3), 1.11-13, p. 15. The first kind of universal is universal by “causality,” a single cause 
of many effects; the third kind is universal by “representation,” a sign that represents or 
signifies many things at once. (Wyclif, transl. Kenny 1985 (above, n. 3), p. 1 = Wyclif, 
ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 1.6-16, pp. 15-16.) For nominalists, of course, the third 
kind of universal is the only kind there is. Wyclif draws the same threefold division in 
many places. See Spade 1985 (above, n. 3), xviii, n. 21. 

25 vVydif^ transl. Kenny 1985 (above, n. 3), p. 13 = Wyclif, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, 
n. 3), 2.167-77, p. 59. For recent discussion of the passage, see Kenny 1986 (above, 
n. 3), 23-4, and Lahey 2003 (above, n. 3), 72-4. For a discussion of the relation of this 
passage to the threefold classification of universals mentioned above, see Lahey 2003, 
72-4. For Grosseteste, see Grosseteste, ed. Venice 1514/Frankfurt M. 1966 (above, n. 18), 
fol. 8 va ; Grosseteste, ed. Rossi 1981 (above, n. 17), 139-42, lines 103-57. Grosseteste in 
this passage does not explicitly exclude the fifth kind of universal Wyclif mentions; he sim¬ 
ply fails to mention it. (See also n. 18 above.) 

26 The mention of “mental acts” under the fifth kind is probably a consequence of the 
fact that William of Ockham and many nominalists regarded universal concepts both as 
mental acts and as terms in a kind of mental language. 
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Although the details are not entirely clear, there certainly appears to 
be no appeal to surprising or novel entities here. On the contrary, every¬ 
thing mentioned in this list, even the “notions” in the “intelligences,” is 
familiar from other medieval realist theories that are not regarded as 
especially extreme. There is nothing “ultrarealist” at least in this text. 


IV 

But if Wyclif does not postulate new and unheard of entities in his real¬ 
ism, does he nevertheless give them radically novel roles to play? Could 
he still be regarded as philosophically extreme in that respect? It is surely 
premature to hazard a definitive answer to that question, since so much 
of Wyclif’s view is still not completely understood. Nevertheless, there is 
at least one passage where Wyclif himself describes his position as a kind 
of “middle of the road” theory. In Tractatus de universalibus , Chap. 4, Wyclif 
explicitly contrasts his view with the views of Aquinas and Giles of Rome, 
on the one hand, and Walter Burley’s on the other: 27 

Thus, some say that every substance is particular [. singularis ], and is universal only 
by being apprehended universally; just as an artefact is called human, on the basis 
of a humanity outside itself, and a thing seen, or understood, or otherwise described 
on the basis of something outside itself. And this opinion is attributed to St Thomas, 
Giles and many others. 

The second way says that the universal is not any of its singulars since it is con¬ 
trasted with a particular because it is common, or shared, or predicable, and is prior 
by nature and imperceptible by the senses and different in many other ways . . . 
And this opinion seems to have been held by Master Walter Burleigh and many 
others . . . 

I, for my part, take a middle way, reconciling the extremes; I agree with the first 
opinion that every universal is particular, and vice versa though the two are formally 
distinct from each other. 

As Wyclif tells it, then, some people held that every substance is a sin¬ 
gular—and presumably every accident too, although Wyclif does not 
explicitly address that point. In short, everything in reality is singular. 
Nevertheless, those same singular real things can be apprehended by the 
mind in a universal way. When that happens, these same singular things 
are said to be “universals.” 


27 Wyclif, transl. Kenny 1985 (above, n. 3), pp. 27-28 (my addition) = Wyclif, ed. Mueller 
1985 (above, n. 3), 4.40-59, pp. 86-87. 
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This is not so odd as it perhaps sounds. What it means is that singulars 
and universals are not two different kinds of things. Wyclif explains that, 
on this view, to call something a universal is to denominate it “extrinsi- 
cally.” 28 In the same way, he says, we might say that some artificial object 
is a “human” product, or that an object is a “seen” or an “understood” 
object. In all these cases, we are describing the product or object in terms 
of its relation to things extrinsic to it, either to the human producer or 
to the eye or mind that sees or understands the thing. So too, this the¬ 
ory holds, with universals. To call something a universal is to describe it 
in terms of its relations to an intellect that apprehends it in a certain 
general way. Or to put it differendy, and in a later vocabulary, the term 
‘universal’ denotes a singular but connotes the general way that singular is 
understood by the mind. 

Wyclif does not spell out this view in any detail. In particular, he does 
not tell us how the theory accounts for the fact that the mind is able to 
apprehend singulars in this general way at all. Nevertheless this view, 
whatever its details, is attributed, he says, to Aquinas, to Giles of Rome, 
and to “others.” Among these “others,” I would suggest Henry of Harclay 
as a very likely candidate, although it is hard to be sure on the basis of 
the litde Wyclif tells us. 29 

But the correct attribution of the theory is not important here. The 
main thing for our purposes is why Wyclif bothers to mention this view. 
First of all, it is a metaphysical realism, although not in the Boethian 
sense. Universals are real entities outside the mind. They are not con¬ 
cepts, and they are not just fictions we make up. They really exist. And 
they are numerically the same things as the singulars. 

On this theory, it is correct to say that the singular is the universal 
and vice versa. And the kind of identity indicated by the copula ‘is’ is 
the strongest available; the singular and the universal are numerically 
identical. They are so identical that there is no metaphysical basis what¬ 
ever in the object itself for a distinction between singular and universal. 


28 Wyclif, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 4.43, p. 86: “extrinsice denominata.” 

29 On Harclay’s theory of universals, see Gideon Gal, Henricus de Harclay: Quaestio de 
significato conceptus universalis , in: Franciscan Studies, 31 (1971), 178-234 and Marilyn McCord 
Adams, Universals in the Early Fourteenth Century, in Kretzmann 1982 (above, n. 4), 
Chap. 20, 411-39, on 423-35. Wyclif mentions Aquinas and Giles briefly again in the 
Tractatus de universalibus, Wyclif, transl. Kenny 1985 (above, n. 3), p. 167; compare Wyclif, 
ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 15.36-38, p. 354. 
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To that extent at least, the object is metaphysically a seamless whole. If 
nevertheless we draw a distinction between singulars and universal, that 
can only be by appealing to something “extrinsic,” to something com¬ 
pletely outside the object we are talking about, to the way the mind appre¬ 
hends the object. 

Wyclif agrees with this theory in part. The universal must be numeri¬ 
cally identical with the singular if it is going to be predicated of the sin¬ 
gular by real predication. 30 To this extent then Wyclif agrees with the 
theory he attributes to Aquinas and Giles of Rome. 

But there is an obvious problem: the logical principle of the Indiscern- 
ibility of Identicals. If A and B are truly identical, then we ought to be 
able to say exactly the same thing about A as about 2?, since after all 
they are the same thing. Yet it appears we cannot say the same things about 
universal as we can say about singulars. The whole notion of a univer¬ 
sal, for instance, is that it can be common to or shared by or predicated 
of many things at once. The whole notion of a singular, on the other 
hand, is that it cannot. Hence, it would appear, it is logically impossible 
to identify universal with singulars. 

Furthermore, if Socrates is a man, then Socrates is identical with the 
universal man. But Plato is a man too, and so he too is identical with 
that same universal man. Hence, in virtue of the symmetry and transi¬ 
tivity of identity, it would seem to follow that Socrates is identical with 
Plato, which is plainly false! 

Wyclif therefore describes another theory of universals, Walter Burley’s 
theory. Burley held, at least in part for the reasons just given, that although 
universals are real, and although they are really present in their singular 
instances, nevertheless they are in no way identical with those singulars. 
Indeed, Burley is famous for having held that there is a real distinction 
between individuals and their constituent universals; Socrates, for instance, 
is really distinct from his humanity. 31 And for Burley, the (negative) cri- 


30 See Spade 1985 (above, n. 3), xx-xxxvi. This will be true at least for universals of 
the third kind in the above list of five, the ones Wyclif identifies with Aristode’s genera 
and species. 

31 See Adams 1982 (above, n. 29), 423. See also Paul Vincent Spade, Walter Burley on 
the Simple Supposition of Singular Terms , in: Topoi 16.1 (1997), 7-13, on 10-1. Conti has shown 
that this thesis is characteristic only of Burley’s later (post-1324) view (Alessandro Conti, 
Walter Burley , in: The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2004 Edition). Edward N. Zalta, 
ed. URL = http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2004/entries/burley/). 
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tenon of real distinction is precisely the Indiscernibility of Identicals; if 
one can say different things about A and 5, then they are really distinct. 32 

As Wyclif presents them, then, these two kinds of realism make opposite 
mistakes. The first theory preserves the identity of singular and universal 
that is required for Wyclif’s account of predication. But it goes too far 
in not providing any basis in the object itself for a distinction between 
singular and universal, and so runs afoul of the principle of the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals. Burley’s theory, on the other hand, avoids 
these problems by denying any kind of identity between singular and uni¬ 
versal. But by so doing, he seems to leave the theory of predication with¬ 
out any metaphysical basis at all. 

In this situation, Wyclif does what any respectable scholastic would do; 
he draws a distinction: “I, for my part, take a middle way, reconciling 
the extremes; I agree with the first opinion that every universal is par¬ 
ticular, and vice versa though the two are formally distinct from each 
other.” 33 And of course it is by stipulating such a distinction between sin¬ 
gular and universal that Wyclif grants something also to Burley’s theory. 

Wyclif’s theory of identity and distinction leads to many questions I 
do not intend to address here. 34 For the present let us just say that for 
Wyclif if A and B are formally distinct then they are numerically identi¬ 
cal and yet not indiscernible. The Indiscernibility of Identicals, then, is 
not applicable to all kinds of identity. Furthermore, since numerical iden¬ 
tity is compatible with the formal distinction, it is not both symmetrical 
and transitive. In short, pending all the details, it appears to be designed 
to be exactly the sort of thing needed to solve the problems just raised. 

In at least this passage, therefore, Wyclif himself thinks of his own the¬ 
ory of universals as moderating between two more extreme views. 35 In 
the end, we have not yet found any reason to think of Wyclif’s theory 
of universals as “ultrarealist” or as particularly extreme in any way except 
for the urgent rhetoric he uses to insist on it. 

Bloomington, Indiana 
Indiana University 


32 See Adams 1982 (above, n. 29), 423. 

33 See n. 27 above. 

34 See the literature cited in n. 3 above, especially Spade 1985 (above, n. 3), xx-xxxi. 

35 It is perhaps ironic in assessing Wyclif’s “ultrarealism” to note that Adams describes 
Burley’s theory itself as a “moderate realism.” (Adams 1982 (above, n. 29), 422.) Wyclif’s 
theory is, at least in this passage, even more moderate. 
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Abstract 

This paper shows how Wyclif is able at the same time (i) to claim that what¬ 
ever is is a proposition (“pan-propositionalism”) and (ii) to develop a non¬ 
trivial theory of propositional truth and falsity. The study has two parts: 1) 
Starting from Wyclif’s fivefold propositional typology - including a propositio 
realis (real proposition) and a sic esse sicut propositio significat (a fact) - we will 
analyse (a) the three different kinds of real predication, (b) the distinction 
between primary and secondary signification of propositions (the latter being 
an instantiation of the former) and (c) the status of logical truth as opposed 
to (but depending on) metaphysical truth. Furthermore, the notion of ens logi¬ 
cian (as intermediate between statements and facts) will be compared to Walter 
Burley’s propositio in re of which it appears to be a close analogon. 2) The 
second part deals with two semantic and metaphysical implications of 
the “pan-propositionalism”: (a) the extended notion of being ( ampliatio ends) 
called upon to explain the truth of so-called non-standard propositions (eg. 
past, future, modal) and (b) the relation between contents of the divine mind 
as “arch-truth-makers” and eternal as well as contingent truths. 


Introduction 

S’il est sans doute raisonnable de ne pas multiplier les neologismes «prae- 
ter necessitatem» , celui qui figure dans le titre de la presente etude s’impose 
au nom d’une autre variante de ce meme principe de parcimonie: une 
expression capable de vehiculer a elle-seule l’idee centrale d’une theorie 
complexe peut legitimement entrer dans la terminologie de l’historien de 
la philosophic. Tel est, me semble-t-il, le cas de la notion de «pan-pro- 
positionnalisme» en regard de la theorie de la proposition de Wyclif. Les 
pages qui suivent ont pour objectif d’expliquer pourquoi. Pour ce faire, 
nous tacherons de preciser la teneur ainsi que les implications semanti- 
ques et metaphysiques de l’equation fondatrice de la metaphysique du 
theologien anglais: «omne quod est potest dici proposition. Sous peine de tomber 


1 Jean Wyclif, Tractatus de logica , c. 5, ed. M.H. Dziewicki, Londres 1893-99 [inclut la 
Logicae continuacio >], 14. 
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dans une trivialite parfaitement sterile, une telle mise en abime de la 
notion de proposition ne peut etre operee qu’a l’interieur d’une theorie 
pourvue de distinctions rendant compte adequatement de la difference 
entre le langage et ses objets, mais aussi et avant tout du fonctionnement 
semantique de ses propositions: poser que tout ens est une proposition 
exige que soit clairement faite la difference entre les «propositions-mots» 
et les «propositions-choses», entre les «propositions-signes» et les «propo- 
sitions-signifies», entre, enfin, les propositions fonctionnant comme «veri- 
porteurs» (truth-bearers) et celles qui agissent comme «verifacteurs» (ttruth-makers ). 

Dans un premier temps, nous examinerons la notion de proposition 
elaboree par Wyclif dans le chapitre 5 de la Logica. Le Doctor evangelicus 
n’y denombre pas moins de cinq types propositionnels, a savoir les pro¬ 
positions meritalis, in voce , scripta, realis et sic esse sicut propositio significat. On 
voit se dessiner ici une articulation essentielle entre le logique et l’onto- 
logique, articulation que nous tenterons de suivre selon trois axes princi- 
paux: celui de la theorie de la predication, celui de la semantique des 
propositions et celui de la theorie de la verite. Nous nous interesserons 
en particulier a la propositio realis et a Yens logicum , les mettant en relation, 
Tun et l’autre, avec la notion de propositio in re developpee par Gauthier 
Burley. II resultera de cette comparaison que s’il existe, dans la philoso¬ 
phic de Wyclif, un echo de la propositio in re de Burley, il reside davan- 
tage dans Yens logicum que dans la propositio realis . 

Dans un second temps, nous aborderons, d’une part, la question de la 
semantique des propositions dites «non-standard» - comme les proposi¬ 
tions negatives, les propositions au passe, au futur ou encore les propo¬ 
sitions exprimant une simple possibility -, et, de Pautre, celle du statut 
des propositions necessairement vraies et de leur relation avec l’«archi- 
proposition» qu’est Dieu lui-meme. On montrera ainsi que l’ontologie de 
Wyclif presente une notion d 'ens suffisamment articulee pour disposer 
d’une semantique propositionnelle dans les cas «non-standard» et que, s’il 
s’inscrit indubitablement dans un cadre presupposant un Createur comme 
premier principe, le «pan-propositionnalisme» de Wyclif fonctionne de 
maniere autonome a Vintmeur du cree. 
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I. La these pan-propositionnaliste 
1. Omne quod est potest dici propositio 

L’expression ‘theorie de la proposition 5 a une portee maximale dans la 
pensee de Wyclif. II n’existe a ma connaissance aucun autre auteur medie¬ 
val - a la notable exception d’Hugolin d’Orvieto, et ce, dans un unique 
passage 2 - qui ait fait un usage aussi genereux de la notion de proposi¬ 
tion. L’amplitude remarquable de ce concept traditionnellement logique - 
pour la presque totalite des medievaux, une propositio est une phrase pour- 
vue d’une valeur de verite - tient au fait que Wyclif lui donne une assise 
metaphysique et, du meme coup, une dimension theologique: on ne fait 
pas de la logique pour le plaisir ou la beaute du geste, ni meme pour 
l’interet intrinseque d’une telle discipline, mais pour (enfin) comprendre 
correctement l’Ecriture. Cette entreprise est dirigee contre ces «insipides 
mixtures de termes» qu’affectionnent les «gentils» sous la figure desquels 
semblent se confondre les nominalistes et les infideles .. , 3 L’Ecriture contient 
la logique. II suffit de Ten extraire. C’est en elle que se trouvent les bons 
principes demonstratifs, lesquels, une fois reconnus, n’auront plus pour 
effet de detourner les esprits de la verite. Car Dieu lui-meme a pourvu 
et continue de pourvoir a la survie de la juste doctrine realiste! 4 

Selon Wyclif, II existe un sens large et un sens strict du terme propositio ’. 
Au sens large une proposition est un ens signifiant de maniere complexe 
(ens complexe significans). Le choix du terme 4 ens ’ ne trahit pas un manque 


2 Hugolin d’Orvieto, Commentarius in quattuor libros Sententiarum, prol., q.l, a.2, ed. D. Perler, 
dans: Satztheorien. Texte zur Sprachphilosophie und Wissensckafistheorie im 14. Jahrhundert , Darmstadt 
1990, 412: «Ex omnibus istis in summa recollige conclusionem: quodlibet ens taliter esse, 
qualiter est, est complexe verum». 

3 Jean Wyclif, Logica , proemium, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 1: «Motus sum per quos- 
dam legis dei amicos certum tractatum ad declarandam logicam sacre scripture compilare. 
Nam videns multos ad logicam transeuntes, qui per illam proposuerant legem dei melius 
cognovisse, et propter insipidam terminorum mixtionem gentilium in omni probacione pro- 
posicionum propter vacuitatem operis earn deserentes, propono ad acuendum mentes 
fidelium ponere probaciones proposicionum que debent elici ex scripturis». 

4 Jean Wyclif, De universalibus, viii, ed. I. Mueller, Oxford 1985, 175, 1. 618-27: «(...) 
Non enim est possibile formam in materia increata deficere quin defectus sit perceptibilis 
in vestigio creaturae nec veritas increata creditur a fideli quin in materia creata relucet 
vestigium per quod ad ipsam credendum possumus manduci, ut similitudo quaedam est. 
(...) Ideo, notitia universalium est gradus praecipuus scalae sapientiae ad indagandum veri- 
tates absconditas. Et haec credo est ratio quare Deus non permittit scholam de universa¬ 
libus in toto deficere». 
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de precision, au contraire, il indique d’emblee que la notion de proposi¬ 
tion au sens large deborde la sphere linguistique: 

Proposicio large loquendo est ens complexe significans; et sic, quia omne quod est 

significat complexe se esse, omne quod est satis bene potest dici proposicio 5 . 

Tout ce qui est signifie de maniere complexe qu’il est ; tout ce qui est est 
done une proposition. Cet argument est le fondement du «pan-proposi- 
tionnalisme» de Wyclif. La mineure demande a etre expliquee: en quel 
sens faut-il entendre que tout ce qui est signifie son propre etre? Le fait 
d’etre implique-t-il necessairement une forme de reflexivite? La definition 
que donne Wyclif de Yens comprend effectivement la notion de signification, 
mais uniquement sous le rapport de la possibility: «omne ens est primarie 
signabile per complexum» 6 . Or etre signifie n’est pas equivalent a signifier: il 
ne suit pas du fait que x est signifie par la proposition />, que x est ega- 
lement une proposition. L’origine du caractere de signe propre a tout ens 
est a chercher dans une forme de «transcendantalite» universelle: il est 
impossible, affirme Wyclif, de connaitre quelque ens que ce soit, sans pren¬ 
dre en meme temps connaissance du fait que l’objet de notre connais- 
sance est un etant. Connaitre l’etant x equivaut toujours a savoir que x 
est , ce qui revient a dire que tout acte cognitif a une dimension (au moins 
indirectement) propositionnelle 7 . Cela a pour consequence que tout ens 


5 Jean Wyclif, Logica , 5, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 14. Voir aussi par exemple cet 
autre texte exprimant on ne peut plus clairement la portee maximale de la notion de pro¬ 
position au sens large, Logicae continuacio , III. 1, p. 20: «Et hie communiter dubitatur quam 
longa oracio possit esse proposicio; et videtur michi probabile quod est dare maximum 
tale: quod sic esse proponam. Sicut totus mundus racionaliter potest dici proposicio, 
sic quantumlibet magnum artificiale secundum formam artis dispositivam potest esse 
proposicio». 

6 Jean Wyclif, De ente in communi (Summa de ente, 1.1), 1.3, ed. S.H. Thomson, Oxford 
1930, 36: «Ex istis palam sequitur advertenti quod omne ens est primarie ens significabile 
[signabile ed.] per complexum verum et econtra, et per consequens communius quam est 
ens non est possibile quicquam esse». 

7 Jean Wyclif, De ente in communi , 1.3, ed. Thomson, 1: «Omne cognitivum cognoscit 
taliter ens esse in communi eo ipso quod quicquam taliter cognoscit (. . .). Inpossibile est 
cognitivum quicquam taliter cognoscere vel scire, quod idem est, nisi sciat ad minimum 
illud esse (. . .) set eo ipso quod scit de aliquo ipsum esse, habet noticiam transcendentis». 
Voir aussi Logicae continuacio , III. 1, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 6: «(. . .) contingit cognos¬ 
cere eandem veritatem, ut deum esse, incomplexe et non complexe ut deus cognoscit se, 
et contingit cognoscere eandem veritatem complexe, secundum quotlibet raciones [res, ed.] 
et modos significance. Nichil tamen complexe quicquam cognoscit, nisi quod componit vel 
dividit. Ideo, quod nos non sufficimus quicquam distincte cognoscere sine discursu, et com- 
posicione vel divisione, cognoscit Prima Veritas sine discursu vel actu distincto infinitum 
perfectius. Nos tamen nichil cognoscimus nisi ad minimum novimus illud esse». 
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est a la fois signe (de lui-meme) et signifie (par lui-meme). II existe tou- 
tefois des entia artificiels - i.e. fabriques par les humains - tombant a la 
fois sous le concept large de proposition et sous une acception «nette- 
ment plus stricte» de cette meme notion: 

Sed multo contraccius diffinitur proposicio vel describitur, secundum quod est ora- 
cio artificialiter inventa, sic: proposicio est oracio indicativa, congrua, verum vel fal- 
sum significans, et perfectum intellectum reddens. Vel: proposicio est <o>racio 
indicadva, congrua, significans complexe sicut est vel non est 8 . 

Le critere qui fait d’une entite une proposition au sens strict, est son 
caractere artificiel: seules certaines entries «fabriquees» entrent en ligne 
de compte. Parmi les artefacts naissant de notre production, seules les 
oraciones et les raciones sont des propositions au sens strict, pour autant 
qu’elles soient assertives ( indicative ), bien formees ( congrue) et signifient le 
vrai ou le faux (les expressions 'verum vel falsum significans ’ et ‘ significans com¬ 
plexe sicut est vel non est sont synonymes). 

2. Quintuplex dicitur propositio 

L’ensemble des entia, qu’il s’agisse d’objets naturels ou artificiels, est coex- 
tensif a l’ensemble de ce qui est une proposition au sens large. Une classe 
bien precise d’objets artificiels, a savoir les phrases (ecrites, vocales ou 
mentales) pourvues d’une valeur de verite constitue le sous-ensemble par- 
ticulier de ce qui est une proposition au sens strict. Dans le chapitre 5 
de la Logica , Wyclif va distinguer cinq cas de figure possibles pour ce qui 
est de la nature des objets tombant sous l’une ou l’autre des acceptions 
du terme ‘ propositio ’. Void le texte en question: 

[a] Sed notandum quod quintuplex est proposicio, scilicet: mentalis, vocalis et scripta 
proposicio; realis, ut quelibet res movens ad componendum vere vel false; et quinta 
proposicio est sic esse sicut proposicio significat. [b] Proposicio mentalis est in anima, 
et ipsa potest intelligi quadrupliciter. Aliquando capitur pro intencionibus adequate 
et complete inclinantibus ad aliqualiter componendum vel dividendum. Secundo modo 
capitur pro actibus aggregatis, que sunt circa proposicionem compositam ex inten¬ 
cionibus. Tercio modo capitur pro actu complexo correspondenti toti proposicioni. 
Et quarto, accipitur proposicio mentalis pro ipsa [ilia ed.) anima. [c] Proposicio in 
voce componitur ex vocibus successive prolatis etc. Proposicio in voce est quamdiu 
aliqua pars eius est, quia [non] est res successiva, sicut tempus. [d] Proposicio scripta 
est aggregatum ex terminis scriptis, cum significatione sua complexa. Et quamvis 
proposicio scripta non significat nobis, tamen continue significat se ipsam Deo, et 


Jean Wyclif, Logica , 5, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 14. 
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similiter qualiter imponitur ad significandum primarie. [e] Proposicio realis est, ut iste 
homo, iste lapis, etc. quia sicut in alia proposicione est subiectum et predicatum et 
copula, sic in isto homine est dare istam personam, que est pars subiectiva [subiecta 
ed.] speciei humane, que est tamquam subiectum; et est dare similiter naturam huma- 
nam, que essencialiter inest isti homini tamquam predicatum, et realiter predicatur 
de isto homine. Et est dare essenciam istius hominis, que est realis copula copulans 
istum hominem cum sua natura. Et sicut in proposicione artificiali predicatum dici- 
tur de subiecto, sic in ista proposicione realis, iste homo est essencialiter et realiter 
natura humana. [f ] Quinta proposicio est veritas significata a parte rei, sicut ista 
veritas: hominem esse est veritas complexe, quia verum complexum; et hec est causa 
quare [qualiter ed.] debet did proposicio 9 . 

[a] La cesure placee a la suite de l’enumeration des propositions ecrites, 
vocales et mentales temoigne d’un changement de registre entre les trois 
premiers et les deux derniers types propositionnels mentionnes par Wyclif. 
Parmi ceux-ci, le premier (propositio realis) est «n’importe quelle chose» 
(i quelibet res) dans la mesure ou elle constitue une motivation suffisante pour 
qu’une (autre) proposition soit composee avec (ou sans) verite; le second 
n’est pas une chose, mais une situation (sic esse). II est remarquable que 
ces propositions «reelle» et «situationnelle» sont decrites relativement a 
d’autres types de propositions: ainsi, une proposition reelle est-elle en 
quelque sorte la cause de la formation d’une proposition d’un autre type, 
car componere vere vel false n’est rien d’autre que former une proposition; 
quant a la proposition situationnelle, elle est determinee par la signification 
d’une proposition d’un autre type. Prenons par exemple la proposition 
mentale ‘Sor est albus\ La proposition reelle qui motive sa composition est 
la chose blanche Socrate , alors que la proposition situationnelle signifiee par 
‘ Sor est albus ’ est le fait que Socrate est blanc. 

[b] La proposition mentale donne lieu a une quadruple subdivision. 
Malgre l’usage du singulier (propositio mentalis . . . ipsa. . . . capitur. . .), il 
apparait que Wyclif decrit bien ici plusieurs entites, ou plus exactement, 
quatre elements qui ensemble entrent dans la constitution de la proposi¬ 
tion mentale. Ces moments ont en commun un nom (Wyclif appelle cha- 
cune de ces entites ‘ propositio mentalis ’) et une localisation: toutes sont in 
anima. (i) Une premiere proposition mentale» (pmj) est composee deten¬ 
tions (intentiones) «inclinant de maniere adequate et complete a composer 
ou a diviser de quelque maniere». En clair, il s’agit d’un complexe d’enti- 
tes mentales suffisant (complete) a motiver adequatement (adequate) la 


9 Jean Wyclif, Logica, 5, ed. Dziewicki, 14-5 (j’ai change ici ou la la ponctuation de 
1’edition). 
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composition d’une proposition. II y a un parallelisme fonctionnel evident 
entre pnij et la proposition reelle (pr) decrite en [a]: prrij doit en quelque 
sorte motiver «adequatement» la composition d’une autre proposition. Si 
Ton ajoute a cela qu’une 6 intenthf est, pour Wyclif, le concept de quel¬ 
que chose 10 , pm 1 apparait comme la presence in mente de pr. (ii) Une 
deuxieme proposition mentale» (pm 2 ) est un agregat d’actes portant sur 
(circa) pm 7 . Les actes dont il est question ici sont les elements formels de 
la proposition mentale resultant de leur exercice sur la matiere foumie 
par pmj. Ainsi pm } serait-elle une proposition au sens de ce qui motive la 
composition et va etre compose , et pm 2 une proposition au sens de ce qui realise 
la composition en question. (Hi) Apres avoir mentionne les elements materiels 
(P m i), puis les actes intervenant dans la composition de la proposition 
mentale (pm 2 ), Wyclif introduit une troisieme proposition mentale» (pm 3 ). 
II s’agit non plus des actes responsables de la formation de la proposi¬ 
tion mentale, mais d’un unique acte complexe {actus complexus) correspon- 
dant a la proposition mentale consideree dans sa totalite {actus correspondens 
toti propositioni). Sur le plan fonctionnel, pm 3 apparait done comme un acte 
recapitulatif. (iv) De la quatrieme proposition mentale», Wyclif dit qu’elle 
n’est autre que fame elle-meme. Le logicien anglais semble done admet- 
tre la verite d’une proposition deroutante comme ‘propositio mentalis est 
anima\ affirmation dont la theorie de la predication reelle essentielle, sur 
laquelle nous reviendrons 11 , permet peu-etre de donner une explication. 

[c] La proposition vocale ne fait pas l’objet de developpements parti- 
culiers, mais une remarque faite par Wyclif sur sa «duree de vie» merite 
d’etre soulignee: une proposition vocale, dit 1’auteur de la Logica , existe 
aussi longtemps qu’existe l’une de ses parties, parce qu’elle est une «chose 
successive» {res successivei), comme le temps 12 . 


10 Wyclif, De ente in communi , 1.1, ed. Thomson (ci-dessus, n. 6), p. 60: «Ideo quando 
notantur aliqua esse ejusdem speciei, hoc intelligitur quoad quiditatem vel substanciam, 
cum esse universale vel singulare non dicit intencionem primam de re set intencionem 
secundam». Lorsque j’intellige Socrate sans me preoccuper de savoir s’il appartient a telle 
ou telle espece - autrement dit, lorsqu’un acte cognitif est direct et ne comporte pas de 
moment reflexif - le concept que j’ai de Socrate est une intentio prima de Socrate. En 
revanche, lorsque je considere Socrate en tant que membre d’une espece, je produis une 
intentio secunda a partir de lui (par exemple, Pintention seconde ‘species'). 

11 Cf. ci-dessous, p. 136, n. 28. 

12 L’edition de Dziewicki comporte une negation (... quia non est res successwa...) - mise 
entre crochets dans notre citation - qui, a mon sens, rend le texte inintelligible. En effet 
la notion de res successwa provient selon toute vraisemblance du De puritate artis logicae de 
Gauthier Burley. Dans le chapitre consacre aux propositions comprenant les termes incipit 
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[d] La proposition ecrite est un agregat compose de termes ecrits pos- 
sedant une signification complexe qui lui est propre. Comme cela a ete 
le cas pour la proposition vocale, la notion de temps entre ici en ligne 
de compte. Alors que Wyclif pourrait mettre en evidence le caractere de 
res permanens que possede la proposition ecrite par opposition a la propo¬ 
sition vocale - ce qu’il ne fait pas - il insiste sur la continuity de la 
signification de l’ecrit, comme s’il etait essentiel qu’un signe complexe ne 
demeure jamais «semantiquement inerte». Les milliers descriptions ren- 
fermees dans les livres continuent-elles de signifier lorsque personne ne 
les lit? Wyclif met un soin particulier a montrer qu’une proposition ecrite 
ne cesse jamais d’exercer une fonction semantique. Si aucun humain ne 
per^oit la signification des propositions ecrites, Dieu assume le role de 
decodeur permanent garantissant ainsi a l’ecrit une forme de continuity 
semantique 13 . 

[e] Le cas de la propositio realis est de loin le plus interessant. Les exem- 
ples de propositions reelles donnes par Wyclif sont troublants, mais par- 
faitement coherents avec sa definition de la proposition au sens large. Si 
tout ens est une proposition, alors tel homme ou telle pierre seront evi- 
demment des propositions. Encore faut-il comprendre le sens d’une telle 
affirmation . . . C’est precisement ce que tente d’expliquer ici Wyclif en 
comparant la composition d’une proposition au sens etroit (une expres¬ 
sion linguistique composee d’un sujet, d’un predicat et d’une copule) avec 


et desinit, le Doctor planus oppose les choses permanentes (comme les pierres) aux choses 
successives (comme le temps): «Res permanentes sunt quarum esse est simul secundum 
omnes earum partes, ut lapis, lignum. Res successivae sunt quarum esse non est simul 
secundum omnes earum partes, sed esse earum consistit in successione partium, ita quod 
eis repugnat habere omnes partes earum simul, cuiusmodi sunt dies, annus et universali- 
ter tempus et motus» (Gauthier Burley, De puritate artis logicae, tractatus longior , p. 191). Selon 
la description qu’en donne Burley - et que ne pouvait pas connaitre Dziewicki - il est 
impossible qu’une proposition vocale soit une res permanens puisque ses parties doivent neces- 
sairement exister les unes apres les autres. Sur ces questions, voir le debat entre Abelard 
et Alberic de Paris sur Pintellection simple ou complexe des propositions ainsi qu’ A. de 
Libera et I. Rosier-Catach, Vanalyse scotiste de la formule de la consecration eucharistique , dans: 
C. Marmo (ed.), Vestigia, Imagines, Verba. Semiotics and Logic in Medieval Theological Texts (XHth- 
XlVth Century), Turnhout 1997, 171-201. 

13 A l’arriere-plan de ces remarques de Wyclif se dessine une theorie de la signification 
a trois termes - signe/recepteur/signifie - soumise a la condition qu’un signe doit exer- 
cer en continu sa fonction sous peine de perdre sa capacite semantique. Si cela est cor¬ 
rect, l’ecrit semble alors se trouver dans une situation paradoxale, comme si sa capacite 
meme de fonctionner comme «memoire externe» - i.e. le fait, precisement, que la fonc¬ 
tion semantique des inscriptions renfermees dans les livres puisse etre «oubliee» puis libre- 
ment «reactivee» - mena 9 ait sa propre nature de signe. 
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la composition metaphysique d’une chose singuliere comme tel ou tel 
homme. La proposition reelle qu’est Thomme Socrate, par exemple, se 
compose de la personne Socrate (sujet), de la nature humaine (predicat) 
et de Pessence singuliere de Socrate (copule). L’individu Socrate, sujet de 
la proposition reelle, est une partie de Pespece humaine (est pars subiectwa 
speciei humane ); la nature humaine, predicat de cette proposition, «est essen- 
tiellement» dans Pindividu Socrate (essencialiter inest isti homini) H ; Pessence 
singuliere de Socrate, copule reelle {copula realis) de cette proposition, cou¬ 
ple Pindividu Socrate avec sa nature humaine {copulat istum hominem cum 
sua natura ). Une telle repartition fonctionnelle debouche sur la notion de 
predication reelle , et de fait, Wyclif etablit un parallele strict entre proposi¬ 
tions linguistique et extra-linguistique: la nature humaine, en tant qu’elle 
est essentiellement en Socrate, en est prediquee reellement (: realiter predi- 
catur de isto homine). Autrement dit, Pindividu Socrate est une proposition 
reelle en vertu non seulement de certains elements metaphysiques qui 
entrent dans sa composition, mais aussi des relations existant entre ces 
elements. Cette configuration, comme nous le verrons, est une predica¬ 
tion reelle essentielle. Exprimee dans le langage, elle se traduit par la 
proposition suivante: ‘Sor est realiter et essencialiter natura humand . 

[f] La typologie des propositions mise en place par Wyclif s’acheve 
par la proposition que nous avons appelee ‘situationnelle’, presentee pre- 
alablement (texte [a]) comme etant un 'sic esse sicut propositio significaf et 
dont le Doctor evangelicus donne maintenant une description plus detaillee. 
Contrairement au type propositionnel precedent (Le. la propositio realis ), le 
cinquieme type propositionnel est defini par rapport aux propositions 
linguistiques. En effet, la locution «sic esse sicut propositio significat» , caracterisant 
la proposition situationnelle dans le texte [a], montre clairement que 


14 L’une des difficulties posees par la proposition reelle qu’est Pindividu Socrate consiste 
en cela que ses «termes» sujet et predicat semblent etre dans un rapport mutuel de tout a 
partie: d’une part, Socrate est dit etre une partie de Pespece humaine; de l’autre, la nature 
humaine existe essentiellement en Socrate. La cle de ce probleme se trouve dans la dis¬ 
tinction entre parties quiditatives et subjectives: Pespece ou nature humaine est une par- 
tie quiditative de tout individu humain alors que tout individu humain est une partie 
subjective de Pespece humaine. Wyclif emprunte probablement cette distinction a Burley: 
«(...) hec species homo predicatur essencialiter de omnibus hominibus qui non differunt 
specie, sed solum numero; et sicut genus est pars quidditativa speciei, sic species est pars 
quidditativa individui vel suppositi (. . .)» (Wyclif, Logica, 2, ed. Dziewicki, (ci-dessus, n. 1), 
9); pour Pindividu comme pars subiectwa de Pespece humaine, cf. ci-dessus, texte [e]; pour 
les textes relevants chez Burley, cf. Quaestiones super Libros Amlytkorum posteriorum , 7.77, ed. 
M.-C. Sommers, Toronto 2000, ainsi que De toto et parte , ed. F. Scott et H. Shapiro, dans: 
Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, 33 (1966), 299-303, spec. 302. 
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celle-ci n’est autre que le signifie d’une proposition au sens strict. Par 
suite, les deux derniers types propositionnels enumeres par Wyclif ne 
s’excluent pas Tun l’autre. Par exemple, le signifie de la proposition orale, 
ecrite ou mentale p\ c Sor est homo ’ est une proposition du cinquieme type, 
mais il est egalement, considere en lui-meme et non pas en relation avec 
/?, une proposition du quatrieme type ou propositio realis. 


3. Le logique et I’ontologique 

Si tout ce qui existe est de nature propositionnelle, une certaine commu- 
naute de structure et de fonction doit se retrouver a tous les niveaux du 
reel, c’est-a-dire aussi bien dans les expressions linguistiques (intra- ou 
extramentales) que dans les choses sur lesquelles portent ces expressions. 
Trois signes particuliers conferent ensemble a un objet quelconque sa 
nature propositionnelle ou propositionnalite: (i) une structure predicative 
(il n’y a proposition que s’il y a predication), (ii) une dimension seman- 
tique (une proposition renvoie a quelque chose qu’elle «dit» ou signifie) 
et (in) une valeur de verite (une proposition est par definition une entite 
alethique) 15 . Nous considererons maintenant brievement ce que dit Wyclif 
de ces trois elements constitutifs de la propositionnalite. 

(i) Les predications reelles formelle, essentielle et relationnelle 
Le Doctor evanglicus donne l’expose le plus complet de sa theorie de la pre¬ 
dication dans le premier chapitre du De unwersalibus ^. La notion de pre¬ 
dication est consubstantielle a celle d’universel: «commune est omni universali 
de pluribus praedicari» dit Wyclif 17 . 

Trois sens du terme ‘praedicart sont distingues: le premier est non-phi- 
losophique puisqu’il s’agit du sens apostolique du terme selon lequel ce 
qui est predique est, par exemple, la Bonne Nouvelle aux infideles («Fides 
Christi praedicatur in gentibus»y s ; la distinction entre les deux autres sens de 
‘praedicart trace la ligne de partage de la communaute philosophique entre 


15 J’utilise le terme ‘alethique’ au sens de ‘pourvu d’une valeur de verite’ (peu importe 
laquelle). 

16 Pour une presentation parallele de la triple division de la predication reelle, cf. Jean 
Wyclif, Purgans mores circa universalia, c. 2, ed. S.H. Thomson, dans: id., A Lost Chapter of 
Wyclif 3 s Summa de ente y dans: Speculum, 4 (1929), 339-46. 

17 Jean Wyclif, De unwersalibus , 1, ed. Mueller (ci-dessus, n. 4), 16, 1. 25-6. 

18 Jean Wyclif, De unwersalibus , 1, 17, 1. 29. 
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promoteurs du nominalisme, d’une part, et, de Pautre, zelateurs du 
realisme 19 . On a ici Pun des axiomes du systeme wycliffien, a savoir la 
these de Pisomorphisme entre langage et realite. La predication linguis- 
tique - termini de termino - chere aux «modemes» n’est en verite que la 
reproduction vocale, mentale ou ecrite de relations existant hors de la 
sphere linguistique 20 . Etre preclique dans le reel, c’est etre participe , ou 
encore «etre dit de maniere communicative». Le veritable sens du verbe 
‘proedicari 5 selon Wyclif, est le suivant: ‘ a est predique de V ne veut pas 
dire que le terme a inhere dans le terme 6, mais bien que la forme uni- 
verselle reelle a existe dans un sujet reel 6, par exemple, Petre-homme 
dans un individu de Pespece humaine: 

Constat namque philosophis quod, sicut quaelibet res dicit se, sic omne inferius prae- 
dicit, id est subiective prius dicit, suum superius, et per consequens praecopulat nomen 
reale sui superioris sibi tamquam subiecto, cum omne inferius habet suum superius 
sibi copulatum ut formam. Constat itaque quod terminus praedicatus non inhaeret 
termino subiecto. Sed forma vel denominado universalis ut hominem esse, inest cui- 
cumque supposito humanae speciei. Et hoc, secundum subtiles grammaticos, est prae- 
dicari 21 . 

Ce passage s’avere riche en associations eloquentes. Par exemple: praedi- 
care = prius dicere = praecopulare , mais aussi et surtout proedicari = inesse. Cette 
derniere equivalence fournit la cle de la comprehension du sens en lequel 
tel homme (; iste homo ) ou telle pierre [iste lapis) sont des propositions reel- 
les: si etre dans signifie etre predique reellement , alors tout universel est predi¬ 
que reellement de son «inferieur» comme d’un sujet, et forme de ce fait 
avec lui une proposition reelle 22 . 

Toute predication linguistique a done un fondement reel. Wyclif dis¬ 
tingue trois types de predications reelles: la premiere est formelle (a), la 


19 Jean Wyclif, De unwersalibus , 1, 17 1. 30-7: «Secundo ad praedicationem termini de 
termino. Et ista est famosa modemis, qui putant nullam aliam esse, licet secundum veri- 
tatem ista exemplata sit a praedicatione reali, quae est tertium genus praedicandi et est 
participari vel did communicative de multis. Et illo modo omne universale in actu prae- 
dicatur de suis inferioribus in natura». 

20 Pour une analyse de la predication depassant le niveau purement linguistique et s’inte- 
ressant a la structure profonde de la proposition (la predication comme attribution appo- 
sitive plutot que comme mise en relation d’un sujet et d’un predicat), cf. L.M. de Rijk, 
Aristotle. Semantics and Ontology, Leiden 2002, vol. I, 75-80 ainsi que Id., Categorization as a 
Key Notion in Ancient and Medieval Semantics , dans: Vivarium 26 (1988), 1-18. 

21 Jean Wyclif, De unwersalibus , 1, ed. Mueller (ci-dessus, n. 4), 22, 1. 102-12. 

22 Par exemple ce passage de la Logicae continuacio , II. 1, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 
5: «Et voco predicabile quod habet aptitudinem ut predicetur. Nec est ficticia quod uni¬ 
versale predicatur, quia vere et realiter praedicari est [et ed.] inesse». 
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deuxieme essentielle (b) et la troisieme relationnelle (c) 23 . Suit une preci¬ 
sion capitale: du fait qu’il s’agit de types de predication reelle, les philo- 
sophes n’ont pas traite de la faussete que Ton rencontre dans les predications 
entre signes, ni des predications negatives, ni des predications portant sur 
le futur ou le passe 24 . 

(a) La predication reelle formelle a lieu quand est prediquee une forme 
existant dans un certain sujet: «Est autem praedicatio formalis praedicatio qua 
praedicatur formaliter inexistens subiecto» 25 . Ainsi la nature humaine est-elle for- 
mellement prediquee de Socrate parce qu’elle existe en tant que forme 
en Socrate. Cela vaut aussi bien pour les formes substantielles qu’acci- 
dentelles: ‘ homo est animaT et 6 Petrus est musicus ’ sont des exemples de pre¬ 
dication reelle formelle 26 . 

(b) La predication reelle essentielle est plus difficile a saisir. Deux conditions 
doivent etre remplies pour que Ton ait affaire a une telle predication: 
premierement, l’identite essentielle entre sujet et predicat, deuxiemement, 
la difference formelle entre sujet et predicat 27 . Ici, ‘difference’ veut dire 
‘absence de rapport d’inherence entre sujet et predicat’. Si la predication 
formelle etait fondee sur la relation de tout a partie existant par exem- 
ple entre une espece et un genre (le superieur predique de l’inferieur), la 
predication essentielle au contraire repose sur une communaute d’essence 
qui en est le principe unificateur. Sujet et predicat sont deux formes de 
meme niveau logique, ou, ce qui revient au meme pour Wyclif, ontolo- 
gique (elles ne sont pas dans un rapport de superieur a inferieur); elles 


23 Jean Wyclif, De universalibus , 1, ed. Mueller (ci-dessus, n. 4), 27, 1. 157-60: «(. . .) dili- 
genter est notandum de triplici praedicandi manerie, scilicet de praedicatione formali, de 
praedicatione secundum essentiam et de praedicatione secundum habitudinem». Pour deux 
excellents exposes de la theorie de la predication de Wyclif, cf. A. Conti, Logica intensionale 
e metajisica delVessenza in John Wyclif, dans: Bullettino dell’Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio 
Evo e Archivio Muratoriano, 99/1 (1993), 159-219, spec. 210-8; P.V. Spade, Introduction, 
dans: Jean Wyclif, On Universal (T r actatus de Universalibus), transl. Anthony Kenny, Oxford 
1985, xxxi-xlv. 

24 Jean Wyclif, De universalibus, 1, ed. Mueller (ci-dessus, n. 4), 27-8, 1. 160-9: «Talis 
autem praedicatio principaliter est ex parte rei. Et hinc philosophi non loquuntur de falsa 
praedicatione signorum nec de praedicatione negativa, nec de praedicatione de praeterito 
vel de futuro, quia talis non est ex parte rei, sed solum vera praedicatio, licet vere ex 
parte rei una res negatur vel removetur a reliqua, ut homo ab asino et sic de aliis veri- 
tatibus negativis. Solum autem illud quod est forma praedicatur realiter de subiecto». 

25 Jean Wyclif, De universalibus , 1, ed. Mueller, 28, 1. 171-2. 

26 Ibid., loc. cit. 

27 Jean Wyclif, De universalibus, 1, ed. Mueller, 30, 1. 194-198: «Praedicatio vero secun¬ 
dum essentiam est praedicatio in qua eadem essentia est subiectum et praedicatum, licet 
alia sit ratio praedicati quam sit ratio subiecti, ut hie: ‘Deus est homo’, ‘Ignis est aqua’, 
‘Universale est singulare’». 
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seront done mutuellement exclusives: e’est ce que Wyclif appelle une 
«contradictio formalis» , soit une incompatibilite de formes. Ce qu’exprime 
une telle predication essentielle est une certaine communaute d’origine par- 
tagee par deux entites resultant de specifications differentes: e’est un meme 
substrat essentiel qui, couple a la forme de la deite donnera Dieu, et cou¬ 
ple a la forme de l’humanite, donnera l’homme. Idem pour l’eau et le 
feu, comme pour le singulier et l’universel 28 . 

(c) Le troisieme type de predication reelle est la predication relationnelle . 
Comme le fait remarquer P.V. Spade dans son introduction a la traduc¬ 
tion du De universalities, les propositions reelles relationnelles rendent compte 
de ce que Peter Geach a appele des Cambridge changes 29 . Une chose peut 
en causer une autre, etre intelligee, aimee, localisee dans l’espace et le 


28 Jean Wyclif, De unwersalibus , 1, ed. Mueller, 30-2, 1. 199-217: «In primo igitur exem- 
plo theologico patet quod alia est ratio subiecti, qua Deus est, et alia ratio praedicati, qua 
est homo, cum prima ratio vel forma sit deitas et secunda humanitas et claudit contra- 
dictionem formalem deitatem esse humanitatem. In secundo exemplo naturali patet quod 
claudit contraditionem formalem igneitatem esse aquaeitatem. Ideo ignis non est aqua 
secundum formam vel formaliter secundum ultimum singulare, sed essentialiter vel mate- 
rialiter, quia eadem essentia, quae nunc est ignis, nunc est aqua. Et quoad tertium exem- 
plum logicum patet quod claudit contradictionem communicabilitatem multis suppositis 
esse incommunicabilitatem multis suppositis. Ideo intelligitur quod eidem essentiae insunt 
istae rationes vel substantiales dispositiones, ut eidem essentiae inest esse hominem et esse 
istum hominem. Et esse hominem est commune omni homini et sic universale formaliter, 
sed esse istum hominem est individualiter appropriatum isti essentiae». Cette demiere 
phrase permet d’expliquer la raison d’etre de la proposition reelle ‘ Sor est realiter et essencia- 
liter natura humana\ rencontree ci-dessus (p. 000). Quant a la proposition problematique 
‘propositio mentalis est anima\ egalement rencontree ci-dessus (p. 000), il pourrait s’agir d’un 
cas de predication reelle essentielle dans la mesure ou une proposition mentale n’est rien 
d’autre qu’une ame (il s’agirait ici de l’essence commune) «specifiee» par une certaine 
forme accidentelle, a savoir, telle ou teUe proposition mentale. Cette explication n’est tou- 
tefois pas entierement satisfaisante puisqu’ une ame et une proposition mentale advenant 
a cette ame sont deux entites de niveaux logiques et ontologiques distincts. 

29 Cf. P. Geach, God and the Soul , Londres 1969. Le point de depart de Geach est la 
definition du changement donnee par B. Russell dans les The Principles of Mathematics (§442): 
« Change is the difference in respect of truth or falsehood, between a proposition concer¬ 
ning an entity ant the time T, and a proposition concerning the same entity and the time 
T’, provided that these propositions differ only by the fact that T occurs in the one where 
T’ occurs in the other». En d’autres termes, si ‘Socrate est assis a // est vraie et ‘Socrate 
est assis a t 2 ’ est fausse, alors un changement est intervenu entre tj et t 2 . Un Cambridge 
change , plus precisement, intervient lorsque le changement conceme uniquement des rela¬ 
tions entre cet objet et d’autres objets alors qu’aucune de ses proprietes intrinseques ne 
change. Par exemple, le pere de Socrate enfant est plus grand que Socrate enfant, alors 
qu’il est plus petit que Socrate adulte. Le changement du pere de Socrate de l’etat de 
«plus grand que Socrate» a celui de «plus petit que Socrate» est intervenu sans que le 
pere de Socrate ne change de taille ou sans qu’aucune autre de ses proprietes intrinse¬ 
ques n’aient ete modifiees. 
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temps sans subir de modification intrinseque 30 . Contrairement aux predi¬ 
cations formelle et essentielle, la predication selon la relation n’implique 
aucune forme d’identite entre sujet et predicat: la predication reelle rela- 
tionnelle exprimee par la proposition linguistique ‘Marie est aimee par 
Pierre’ n’est pas une seule chose, mais plusieurs, en l’occurrence: Marie, 
Pierre et l’amour de Pierre pour Marie 31 . 

La theorie de la predication reelle elaboree par Wyclif semble done 
etre a la hauteur des ambitions pan-propositionnalistes du maitre anglais: 
la predication formelle rend compte de la constitution metaphysique des 
entia (substrat / forme), la predication essentielle exprime la derivation 
metaphysique des entia a partir d’une meme origine (essence commune / 
formes specifiantes incompatibles entre elles), la predication relationnelle 
decrit les relations entre entia depourvues d’effets sur leur constitution ou 
leur derivation metaphysiques (terme ou objet d’une relation / relation). 
On peut avancer ici l’hypothese selon laquelle les deux premiers types de 
predications prennent en compte des relations essentielles entre entia , alors 
que le troisieme type conceme des relations accidentelles existant entre\ eux. 

(ii) Significations naturelle et artificielle, significations premiere et seconde des 
propositions 

Tout ens , selon Wyclif, signifie de lui-meme qu’il est , et peut de ce fait 
etre qualifie de proposition. Cela veut dire que tout ce qui est a valeur 
de signe au moins reflexif: ce que tout ens signifie n’est toutefois pas sa 
propre existence - il y a des entia qui n’appartiennent pas au domaine 
de l’existant - mais bien son «pesant d’etre», en anglais, son ontic value. 
Les propositions linguistiques possedent une dimension semantique sup- 
plementaire: elles sont non seulement signes d’elles-memes, comme n’importe 


30 Jean Wyclif, De universalibus, 1, ed. Mueller (ci-dessus, n. 4), 34, 1. 235-41: «Tertia est 
praedicatio secundum habitudinem ex qua secundum genus adveniente subiecto non opor- 
tet ipsum ut sic esse proprie mobile, ut contingit rem intelligi, amari, varie causare et 
acquirere sibi ubicationem, quandelitatem et quodibet relationes rationis, sine hoc quod 
ipsum ut sic moveatur vel sit mobile». 

31 Wyclif admet, comme Duns Scot, qu’une relation est reelle lorsque ses deux extre¬ 
mes le sont egalement, ce qui est ici le cas par definition (la predication reelle ne conceme 
que des etats actuels du monde). Jean Wyclif, De ente praedicamentali et Quaestiones XIII logi- 
cae et philosophicae , c.7, ed. R. Beer, Londres 1891, 73: «Pro quo dicitur quod extrema rela- 
cionum proprie dictarum, per se in genere existencium, sunt aggregata per accidens ex 
substanciis et fundamentis relacionum, ut quantitate, vel qualitate, et.illa extrema sunt, 
quibus positis sequitur relacio propria. Ubi autem deficit aliqua particula illius condicio- 
nis, vocantur relativa secundum dici vel relativa rationis (.. .)». 
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quels autres etants, mais egalement signes de ce a quoi renvoie fensem- 
ble des termes qui les constituent. 

Wyclif fait la distinction entre significations naturelle et artificielle, ainsi 
qu’entre significations premiere et seconde des propositions. Une propo¬ 
sition se signifie naturellement elle-meme; artificiellement , elle signifie en vertu 
de Timposition des mots «une verite telle qu’elle est, ou telle qu’elle n’est 
pas» 32 . La signification premiere d’une proposition est ce que donne a 
connaitre Tensemble des signes qui la composent. Par exemple, la pro¬ 
position 'omnis homo est signifie premierement «quod omnis homo est», en 
d’autres termes, elle signifie son dictum. La signification seconde de cette 
meme proposition est ce qu’exprime le dictum. Dans notre cas, quod iste 
homo vel iste homo est 

Et voco primarium significatum signi cuiuscumque, quod primo et principaliter appre- 
henditur toto signo; ut iste terminus ‘homo’ primarie significat hominem, et homi- 
nem primarie significat in communi, sed nec istum nec ilium, quocunque individuo 
demonstrate, sed speciem vel naturam humanam, quam principaliter intellectui repre- 
sentat. Nec ista ‘omnis homo est’ primarie significat quod iste homo est, vel quod 
omne ens est, racione verbi transcendentis quod est pars dicte propositionis; sed pri¬ 
marie significat quod omnis homo est, quod primo et principaliter apprehenditur toto 
signo 33 . 

Deux precisions importantes doivent etre apportees ici. Premierement la 
relation entre signifies propositionnels premier et second est un rapport 
d’instanciation analogue a celui qui existe entre les signifies premier et 
second d’un nom commun comme ‘ homo' ou ‘angelus m : de meme que 
Pierre et Paul instancient Puniversel «homme», de meme, le fait que 


32 Jean Wyclif, Logica , 5, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 14: «(...) ista proposicio: ‘homo 
est’ significat primarie sicut est et complexe; et ideo est vera; et hec proposicio, ‘nemo est’ 
significat primarie complexe sicut non est; et ideo ilia est falsa. Sed notandum quod duplex 
est primaria significacio: scilicet naturalis et artificialis. Primaria significacio naturalis pro- 
posicionis est ilia mediante qua proposicio significat naturaliter se ipsam. Primaria significacio 
artificialis est ilia mediante qua proposicio significat ex imposicione idiomatis veritatem 
sicut est, vel sicut non est; sed hec proposicio ‘Deus est’ primarie ex imposicione significat 
istam veritatem, scilicet Deum esse; et ista proposicio ‘homo est’ primarie ex imposicione 
significat hominem esse; et ista propositio ‘nullus Deus est’ significat primarie ex imposi¬ 
cione sicut non est, nec possibile est esse». 

33 Jean Wyclif, Logicae continuacio , 1.1, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 76-7. 

34 Jean Wyclif, Logica , 1.1, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 7: «Et notandum quod termi¬ 
nus aliquid significat primarie et aliquid secundarie. Terminus significat primarie illud quod 
principaliter apprehenditur per ilium; sicut iste terminus ‘homo’ primarie vel principaliter 
significat hominem, scilicet naturam humanam, et secundarie significat Johannem vel 
Robertum. Et iste terminus ‘angelus’ primarie significat naturam angelicam, et secundarie 
Gabrielem, Michaelem et alium angelum». 
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Pierre existe et le fait que Paul existe instancient le dictum «quod omnis 
homo est». On pourrait meme parler ici de «descensus propositionnel» 35 . 
Deuxiemement , les signifies premier et second des propositions different essen- 
tiellement de par leur nature. En effet, le premier est extra-categoriel (il 
ne s’agit ni d’une substance, ni d’un accident), alors que le second tombe 
sous Tune ou plusieurs des categories. Wyclif appelle Petre extra-catego¬ 
riel du signifie propositionnel premier i ens logicum ’ ou ‘ens rationis ’: 

(. . .) ista est vera: ‘omnis homo est’; quia primarie significat quod omnis homo est, 
et ita est quod omnis homo est. Iste eciam sunt vere, ‘Cesar fuit’, ‘ego non sum asi- 
nus’, ‘Antichristus potest esse’, et cetere [cetera ed.] huiusmodi; quia veritas est quod 
Cesar fuit, quod ego non sum asinus, quod Antichristus potest esse, etc. Et illas veri- 
tates dicte proposiciones primarie significant (. ..). Iste tamen veritates nec sunt sub- 
stancie nec accidentia, sed encia logica vel encia rationis. 36 

Ce que dit Wyclif du signifie premier des propositions, mais aussi l’ana- 
logie qui existe entre les propositions et les universaux sous le rapport du 
dedoublement de la signification evoquent deux ensembles theoriques ante- 
rieurs au 14 e siecle. Le premier est constitue par les theories du dictum et 
du status elaborees par Pierre Abelard. II existe en effet un lien frappant 
entre les dicta et les status : leurs denominations se ressemblent (le status 
hominis est designe par Pexpression ‘ hominem esse\ alors que c hominem esse ’ 
designe le dictum de la proposition ‘ homo esf); ils partagent un statut de 
non-chose et de cause: la cause de Pimposition d’un meme nom a diver- 
ses choses pour le status , celle (au moins partielle) de la verite ou de la 
faussete des propositions pour le dictum 37 . Le second ensemble theorique 
est expose par Pauteur anonyme de VArs Burana lorsqu’il rapporte l’opi- 
nion de son maitre quant a la question de savoir ce que sont les signifies 
propositionnels ou enuntiabilia pour lesquels il propose de creer une onzieme 
categorie ad hoc en vertu de leur nature extra-predicamentale 38 . 


35 Le descensus (litteralement, «descente au singulier») est un terme technique lie a la 
theorie de la quantification dans le cadre de la logique terministe. Par exemple, on peut 
«descendre» de la proposition universelle ‘ omnis homo currit a la conjonction de proposi¬ 
tions singulieres suivante: 'iste homo currit, et ille homo currit . . .’. Cf. P.V. Spade, The Logic of 
the Categorical: Medieval Theory of Descent and Ascent , dans: N.Kretzmann (ed.), Meaning and 
Inference in Medieval Philosophy , Dordrecht 1988, 187-224. 

36 Jean Wyclif, Logicae continuacio, 1.1, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 76. 

37 Of- J- Jolivet, Sens des propositions et ontologie chez Pierre Abelard et Gregoire de Rimini , dans: 
P. Biittgen, S. Diebler, M. Rashed (eds), Theorie de la phrase et de la proposition. De Platon a 
Averroes , Paris 1999, 307-21, spec. 316. Pour ce qui est de la question de savoir si les dicta 
propositionum sont des «veri-facteurs» selon Abeland, cf. I. Rosier-Catach, Les discussions sur 
le signifie des propositions chez Abelard et ses contemporains , in: A. Maieru et L. Valente (eds), 
Medieval Theories on Assertive and Non-Assertive Language , Florence 2004, 1-34, spec. 32. 

38 Ars Burana , ed. L.M. de Rijk, dans: id., Logica Modemorum. A Contribution to the History 
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(iii) L’alethicite des propositions linguistiques: le triple paradoxe du 
pan-propositionnalisme 

L’equation fondatrice du pan-propositionnalisme debouche sur plusieurs 
paradoxes lies a la difficulty d’introduire la notion de faussete dans un 
systeme ou tout ens non seulement est une proposition (du fait qu’il signifie 
de maniere complexe qu’il est), mais est du meme coup et necessairement 
une proposition vraie . En effet, puisque tout ens signifie qu’il est, tout ens 
se trouve etre par la-meme son propre verifacteur: «omne significans significat 
entitatem, et per consequens veritatem», dit Wyclif 39 . Considerons maintenant le 
cas de cet ens particulier qu’est une proposition linguistique fausse, par 
exemple p : ‘ homo est asinus’. Mis a part le fait d’etre un ens, p a la pro¬ 
priety de signifier quelque chose - appelons cette chose V. En tant qu ’ens, 
p est une proposition vraie (p signifie de maniere complexe que p est); 
pour la meme raison, s est une proposition vraie. Deux paradoxes se 
profilent ici - le troisieme, imbrique dans la solution du deuxieme, appa- 
raitra plus bas: d’une part, une proposition fausse comme p est necessai¬ 
rement une proposition vraie, de l’autre, une proposition fausse comme 
p signifie necessairement une verite. D’ou la question suivante: si tout ce 
qui est - y compris les propositions fausses et leurs signifies - est une 
verite, comment introduire la faussete dans le systeme? Bref, comment 
faire la difference entre le vrai et le faux, s’il n’y a que du vrai? 

Le premier paradoxe est facilement desamorce: c’est sur le plan onto- 
logique que p est une proposition vraie et non pas sur le plan logico- 
semantique. Si p est qualifiee de vraie, c’est uniquement en tant qu 'ens 
et abstraction faite de sa nature de signe 40 . 

Le second paradoxe est plus difficile a resoudre. Sa solution passe par 


of Early Terminist Logit, vol. II, Parts 1/2, Assen 1967, Part 2, 208, 1. 16: «Nota ergo, sive 
dicatur ‘dictum propositionis’ sive ’significatum propositionis’, sive ‘enuntiabile’, idem est. 
Illud enim est enuntiabile quod significatur propositione. Verbi gratia: ‘homo est animal’: 
hec propositio est vera, ideo scilicet quia verum significat; illud verum quod sic intelligis, 
est enuntiabile, quicquid illud sit. (.. .) Videri quidem non potest nec audiri nec sentiri, 
sed solo intellectu percipi potest. Si queris de quo rerum genere sit, an sit substantia an 
accidens, dicendum est de enuntiabili, sicut de predicabili, quod nec est substantia nec 
accidens nec est de aliquo predicamentorum. Suum habet enim modum per se existendi. 
Et dicitur ‘extrapredicamentale’, non ideo quod non sit de aliquo predicamento, sed ideo 
quod non est de aliquo decern predicamentorum que distinguit Aristotiles. Est ergo de 
quodam predicamento, quod potest did ‘predicamentum enuntiabilium’t 

39 Jean Wyclif, Logicae continuacio, III. 1, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 4. 

40 Jean Wyclif, Logicae continuacio , III. 1, ed. Dziewicki, 4-5: «Et huiusmodi veritas vel fal- 
sitas est in signo tantum, cum sit formaliter denominans ipsum esse verum vel falsum. Et 
omnis talis falsitas videtur michi esse veritas, et posse significant 
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une double distinction: celle, exposee plus haut 41 , entre signifies proposi- 
tionnels premier et second, et celle qui oppose le vrai ou le faux (iverum 
/ falsum) a la verite ou a la faussete {veritas / falsitas). Toute proposition 
a deux signifies. La proposition vraie q\ 4 omnis homo est signifie premiere- 
ment son dictum , a savoir: quod omnis homo est et secondairement quod iste 
homo est , vel iste homo est. Wyclif appelle le signifie premier de q 4 verumf et 
son signifie second 4 veritasq est vraie parce qu’il existe quelque chose 
dans le monde extra-linguistique qui correspond a ce qu’exprime son dic¬ 
tum. Examinons maintenant le fonctionnement semantique de la propo¬ 
sition fausse p\ celle-ci signifie premierement quod homo est asinus. Wyclif 
appelle ce signifie premier 'falsum ’ est le decrit comme un ens qui n’est 
pas, un «ens quod non est» - enonce qui constitue notre troisieme paradoxe: 

Sed isti termini ‘verum’, ‘falsum’ et ‘veritas’ superaddunt super ens nominaliter intel- 
lectum temporis verbi, ut ‘dico vel credo veritatem’ dico ‘ens (quod est proposicio) 
significat verum vel falsum’ hoc est ens quod est vel ens quod non est. Et tunc dixi 
verum vel veritatem, quia tunc dixi ens quod tunc fuit et falsum tunc dixi vel concepi, 
quia ens quod tunc non fuit. Et ita ‘verum’ et ‘veritas’ sunt passiones ends, significando 
ens quod vere est, fuit, erit, vel potest esse. Sic autem non ille terminus ‘falsitas’. Unde 
si credo veritatem, credo ens quod est; si credo falsum, credo ens quod non est 42 . 

Qu’est-ce qu’un ens quod non est ? Nous disposons maintenant des distinc¬ 
tions suffisantes pour decrire cet objet deroutant et, du meme coup, le 
liberer de sa charge paradoxale: le signifie premier de p est un ens logi- 
cum extra-categoriel 43 prive de toute instanciation dans le monde catego- 
riel - il n’y a aucune substance dotee de la forme de l’asinite: 

Sic ergo significare falsum est significare ens quod non est, ut ista ‘homo est asinus’ 
significat quod homo est asinus, et illud non est, et ideo est falsum et impossible 
quia non potest esse 44 . 

En revanche, la proposition fausse p a bien un signifie premier — s - et 
s est un ens. Par suite, s est une verite; p signifie done (premierement) 
une verite. En somme, ce qui differencie les propositions vraies des pro¬ 
positions fausses n’est pas le fait de posseder un signifie premier (p et q 
en sont toutes deux pourvues); l’asymetrie requise apparait au niveau des 
signifies seconds: q en possede un, raison pour laquelle il s’agit d’une pro¬ 
position vraie, alors que p n’en a pas, ce qui en fait une proposition fausse: 


41 Cf. ci-dessus, p. 000. 

42 Jean Wyclif, Logicae continuacio , III. 1, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 4. 

43 Cf. ci-dessus, p. 000. 

44 Jean Wyclif, Logicae continuacio , III. 1, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 5. 
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Quandoque enim omnis entitas veritas dicitur, sicut et omne ens dicitur verum; et 
iste terminus, ‘falsitas’, contradictorie significat convertibiliter cum illo termino ‘ali- 
qua non entitas’. Et talem falsitatem credo non posse significari, cum omne significans 
significat entitatem, et per consequens veritatem. Et sic iste terminus ‘falsitas’ significat 
omnem veritatem negative 45 . 

La faussete ou falsitas est Tensemble vide qui ouvre Pespace logique et 
metaphysique necessaire a la faussete; le faux ou falsum appartient a une 
region particuliere de Yens (Yens logicum) qui permet aux propositions faus- 
ses d’exercer leur fonction semantique: elles signifient premierement le 
faux, sans pour autant devoir signifier secondairement quelque chose. Parmi 
les membres du quatuor veritas, verum, falsum, falsitas , seul le dernier tombe 
hors du domaine de Verify. 

3. Propositions reelks et ens logicum: Burley et Wyclif 

On le sait, Gauthier Burley est Pauteur cPune theorie de la proposition 
reelle (ou propositio in re) qui a fait couler beaucoup d’encre 47 . Le statut 
fonctionnel de cette entite est assez bien defini: c’est le signifie proposi- 
tionnel ultime ainsi que le verifacteur des propositions. Son statut onto- 
logique fait Pobjet de discussions dont Penjeu central est de savoir s’il 
faut donner une lecture intemaliste (la propositio in re serait un objet imma¬ 
nent) ou extemaliste (il s’agirait d’un objet transcendant, comme un fait, 
par exemple) de la theorie. J’ai defendu ailleurs une lecture intemaliste 
de cette theorie: a mon sens, la propositio in re est un objet intentionnel 


45 Jean Wyclif, Logccae continuacio , III. 1, ed. Dziewicki, 4. On a ici l’expression d’une idee 
analogue a celle que Ton trouve dans un article condamne de Nicolas d’Autrecourt, (art. 
35) selon laquelle ‘Deus est et 'Dens non est signifient exactement la meme chose (Dieu), 
mais sur des modes differents. Cf aussi Buridan, Sophismata , III ( Deus non est), sol., ed. T.K. 
Scott, Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt 1977, 32s. 

46 Nous avons les correspondances suivantes, par «ordre decroissant d’entite»: veritas = 
ens praedicamentale quod est; verum = ens non-praedicamentale quod est; falsum = ens non-praedicamen- 
tale quod non est; falsitas = non-ens. 

47 La theorie de la proposition de Burley a fait l’objet de differentes etudes dont les 
principales sont Jan Pinborg, Walter Burley on the Meaning of Proposition , dans: Glassica et 
Mediaevalia, 28 (1967), 394-404; Joel Biard, Logique et theorie du signe au XIV* siecle , Paris 
1989, 136-61; id., Le statut des enonces dans les commentaries du Peri hermeneias de Gautier Burley , 
dans: H.A.G. Braakhuis et C.H. Kneepkens (eds), Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias in the Latin Middle 
Ages , Groningen-Haren 2003, 103-18. Elizabeth Karger, Mental Sentences According to Burley 
and to the Early Ockham , dans: Vivarium, 34 (1996), 193-230. Alessandro Conti, Significato e 
verita in Walter Burley , dans: Document! e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, XI 
(2000), 317-50. L. Cesalli, Le realisme propositionnel de Walter Burley , dans: Archives d’Histoire 
Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, 68 (2001), 155-221. 
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immanent objectivement fonde dans la realite extramentale 48 . Si Ton 
accepte cette lecture, il est manifeste que la propositio in re est une entite 
bien differente de la propositio realis de Wyclif — laquelle, rappelons-le, est 
le quatrieme type de propositions decrit dans le chapitre 5 de la Logical 9 . 
La raison principale pour distinguer propositio in re et propositio realis conceme 
la nature de la copule des propositions en question. Burley, dans la der- 
niere formulation de sa theorie (1337), dit que la copule de toute propo¬ 
sition (in scripto, in voce , in mente ou in re) est in anima 50 , alors que Wyclif 
dit de la copule de la propositio realis qu’elle est Pessence reelle d’une chose, 
essence qui, pour un realiste convaincu comme Test le Doctor evangelicus , 
n’est certainement pas une entite mentale 51 . Ce a quoi correspond la pro¬ 
positio realis wyclifienne est le complexe reel entierement extra-mental sur 
lequel est fondee la propositio in re de Burley. A la difference de ce qui se 
passe chez Wyclif, un tel complexe, chez Burley, n’est pas une proposi¬ 
tion, mais est seulement dit correspondre a une proposition 52 . 

La propositio in re burleyienne n’a-t-elle dont pas de correspondant dans 
le dispositif propositionnel elabore par Wyclif? C’est a mon sens du cote 
de Yens logicum 53 qu’il faut chercher un correspondant a la propositio in re 


48 L. Cesalli, Le signifie propositionnel selon Jean Duns Scot et Gauthier Burley, dans: Th.Kobusch 
(ed.), Diskussionen an der Universitat Paris im Jnihen 14. Jahrhundert (a paraitre). 

49 Cf. ci-dessus, p. 124. 

50 Gauthier Burley, Liber praedicamentorum, dans: id., Super artem veterem Pophyrii et Aristotelis, 
Venise 1497, f. 16rb: «(. ..) in omni propositione est aliquod materiale et aliquod formale. 
Formale in propositione est copula copulans predicatum cum subiecto et ilia copula est in 
intellectu quia est compositio vel divisio intellects; materialia vero in propositione sunt 
subiectum et predicatum. Dico ergo quod nulla propositio est composita ex rebus totali- 
ter extra animam quia formale in tali propositione est in mente vel in intellectu. Materialia 
autem sunt extra animam. Unde cum propositio sit triplex, quaedam in prolatione, quae- 
dam in conceptu et quaedam significata per propositionem in conceptu que potest did 
propositio in re, propositio primo modo dicta, scilicet propositio in prolatione, est totali- 
ter extra animam et talis propositio totaliter componitur ex vocibus que habent esse extra 
animam. Propositio vero composita ex conceptibus est totaliter in intellectu. Et composi¬ 
tio composita ex rebus partim est in intellectu et partim extra intellectum. Quantum ad 
suum formale est in intellectu sed quantum ad materialia est totaliter extra intellectum». 

51 Texte cite ci-dessus, p. 129, a la lettre [e]. 

52 Gauthier Burley, Liber praedicamentorum, dans: Id., Super artem veterem Pophyrii et Aristotelis, 
Venise 1497, f. 16va: «Sed dubium est, an ipsi copule existenti in intellectu correspondeat 
aliquid in re aut non. Dicendum quod copule existenti in intellectu copulanti extrema pro- 
positionis vere ad invicem, correspondet aliquid in re, scilicet idemptitas extremorum vel 
idemptitas eorum pro quibus extrema supponunt divisioni vero vel negationi copule in 
propositione negativa vera correspondet aliquid in re, scilicet diversitas extremorum vel 
illorum pro quibus extrema supponunt». 

53 Nous avons rencontre plus haut (p. 139) la notion d’ens logicum au sens d’entite extra- 
categorielle signifiee en premier lieu par les propositions. Les textes de Wyclif que nous 
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de Burley. L’argument le plus fort pour cette identification provient de 
la typologie de la verite que propose Wyclif dans le chapitre 5 du deuxieme 
livre du De ente. La verite se dit de quatre manieres differentes: premiere- 
ment , elle est une relation ou une forme en vertu de laquelle un signe est 
vrai ou faux, et cette relation ou cette forme est Padequation du signe 
vrai a la verite qu’il signifie (F 7 ); deuxtemement et en consequence, le signe 
lui-meme est quelque chose de vrai ou de faux (V 2 ); troisiemement , toute 
entite extra-mentale est une verite (V 3 ); qmtrimernent , une verite est un 
agregat constitue d’une verite extra-mentale et d’un acte mental ( V 4 ): 

Nam veritas aut falsitas aliquando accipitur pro forma positiva qua signum est verum 
vel falsum formaliter, que est adequacio signi significantis ad veritatem significatam; 
et quandoque vocatur ipsum signum; 3° vocatur quodcunque ens extra animam veri¬ 
tas; et 4° aggregatum ex veritate reali et actu anime 54 . 

Le quatrieme type de verite ( V 4 ) est particulierement interessant pour son 
caractere apparemment hybride, puisqu’il resulte d’une union agregative 
entre le mental et l’extra-mental. Wyclif s’explique a ce sujet et presente 
la chose comme une doctrine commune. Selon cette «vulgata sentencia doc- 
torum» , il existe non seulement des choses entierement extra-mentales 
(comme les pierres) et des choses entierement intra-mentales (comme les 
reves ou les actes mentaux), mais aussi des choses qui sont en partie dans 
et en partie hors de Vame . Par exemple: l’universel, le temps et d’autres agre- 
gats produits par une operation de l’intellect portant sur des choses extra- 
mentales. C’est pourquoi, precise Wyclif, les philosophes disent que l’intellect 
«fait l’universalite dans les choses»: 

Unde pro explanacione quarti membri, notanda vulgata sentiencia doctorum, que 
est: aliquod est totaliter extra animam, ut lignum, lapis, et cetera, aliquod totaliter 
in anima, ut sompnia et actus anime; aliquod autem, ut dicunt, partim in anima et 
partim extra animam, ut universale, tempus et cetera aggregata ex operacione intel- 
lectus et rebus extra. Unde dicunt philosophi quod intellectus facit universalitatem 
(unitatem ed.) in rebus 55 . 

Wyclif ne nomme pas les doctores dont il pretend reprendre la doctrine 
commune. Il est toutefois certain que Gauthier Burley est ici un bon 
candidat 56 . En effet, V 4 ressemble par bien des aspects - et jusqu’a la 


considererons dans ce qui suit proposent pour ainsi dire une analyse de cette notion dans 
le cas d’une proposition vraie. 

54 Jean Wyclif, De ente , Il.i, c. 5, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 105. 

55 Jean Wyclif, De ente , Il.i, c. 5, ed. Dziewicki, 105. 

56 Wyclif connait en effet la theorie de la propositio in re de Burley puisqu’il la mentionne 
explicitement dans le De universalities , 1, ed. Mueller (ci-dessus, n. 4), 21, 1.85-92: «Ad illud 
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terminologie utilisee par Wyclif dans ces lignes - a la propositio in re. 
Comme celle-ci en effet, Yens logicum est dit etre partim in anima et partim 
extra animarrP 1 . 

Le Doctor evangelicus entreprend ensuite de distribuer ces quatre types 
de verites (Vj_ 4 ) en fonction des trois sciences soeurs que sont la gram- 
maire, la logique et la metaphysique. C’est aussi Toccasion pour lui de 
donner une interpretation de l’adage aristotelicien tire de Metaphysique VI.4 
(1027b25) selon lequel le vrai et le faux, contrairement au bien et au 
mal, ne sont pas dans les choses, mais seulement dans la pensee. La these 
d’Aristote vaut pour deux verites: la verite qu’est la forme ou la relation 
d’adequation en vertu de laquelle un signe est vrai (V 4 ), et la verite qu’est 
l’agregat d’une verite ontologique et d’un acte mental (V 4 ). Vj et V 4 sont 
les types de verites qui concernent le logicien. Le champ d’investigation 
de celui-ci est precisement delimite par le rayon d’action des actes men- 
taux de composition et de division: ce qui n’est pas mentalement com¬ 
pose ou divise n’interesse pas le logicien 58 . Restent les verites du signe 
lui-meme ( V 2 ) et la verite ontologique (V 3 ). La premiere revient au gram- 
mairien «qui ne traite que des signes», et la seconde au metaphysicien. 
Ce qui donne, au final, la repartition suivante: 


Vf. forma qua signum est verum (adequatio) —» 

V 2 : ipsum signum —> 

V 3 : quodcumque ens —> 

V 4 : aggregatum ex veritate reali et actu anime —» 


logicus 

grammaticus 

metaphysicus 

logicus 


J’ai parle de «sciences soeurs» a propos de la grammaire, de la logi¬ 
que et de la metaphysique. Cette parente ressort de ce tableau pour 
autant que Ton prenne en consideration les relations qui, de toute evi¬ 
dence, existent entre ces differentes verites. En effet, V 3 est l’element extra¬ 
mental de V 4 ; V 4 est le fondement de Vj (l’adequation entre un signe 


dicitur quod assumptum est falsum, cum ‘propositio’ dicitur etymologice quasi ‘pro alio 
positio’, utputa: oratio posita pro veritate quam significat, ut loquitur Boethius. Ille autem 
qui sciret fundare quod veritas ex parte rei, quam Deus componit ex subiecto et 
praedicato, sit realis propositio, ut ponit Magister Walterus Burleigh, negaret minorem 
argumenti». 

57 Cf. ci-dessus, texte cite dans la note 50. 

58 Jean Wyclif, De ente , Il.i, c. 5, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 108: «Illud <sc. ‘verum 
et falsum non sunt in rebus, sed in mente’> verum est de vero et falso primo et quarto 
modo dictis, quorum consideracio pertinet ad logicos, que [qui] non consistunt citra com- 
posicionem et divisionem in anima». 
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conventionnel et une verite signifiee presuppose qu’un acte mental ait 
porte sur cette verite); V 2 enfin, est l’expression de V 4 . Cela fait de la 
verite logique un type de verite intermediaire relevant a la fois, mais tou- 
jours partiellement, des verites metaphysique et grammaticale: 

Et patet quod tota controversia loquencium de veritate stat in apprehensionis varia- 
cione signorum, ut si dico [sic dicto, ed.]: ‘mundum esse est verum’, grammaticus, 
qui solum signa considerat, intelligit quod talis oracio infinitiva est vera. Logicus 
autem concipit sic mixtim, quod ‘mundum esse’ est verum ex parte rei, ut mens 
cogitat. Metaphisicus autem, considerans deum esse in fine veritatis, cum sit causa 
quare alia sunt vera, intelligit per oracionem infinitivam nominaliter intellectam quod 
essencia mundi est vera ut prima causa videt 59 . 

Si nous reorganisons le tableau recapitulatif propose ci-dessus en regrou- 
pant les deux versants de la verite logique, celle-ci apparait comme le 
lieu a la fois de contact et de passage entre les choses choses-signes (V 2 ) 
et choses-signifies ( V 3 ): 


V 2 : ipsum signum (chose-signe) 

-> 

grammaticus 

Vji forma qua signum est verum (adequatio) 

-> 

logicus 

V 4 : aggregatum ex veritate reali et actu anime 


logicus 

V 3 : quodcumque ens (chose-signifie) 

-> 

metaphysicus 


Ges quatre verites font done reellement systeme, tout type superieur 
(dans le tableau ainsi reorganise) dependant du (ou des) type(s) de verite 
se trouvant au-dessous de lui. Autrement dit, le systeme en question n’est 
rien d’autre qu’une analyse en quatre niveaux de la verifaction des signes 
conventionnels que sont les propositions au sens strict. Les relations de 
dependance existant entre niveaux superieurs et inferieurs ont pour conse¬ 
quence d’introduire dans le dispositif propositionnel des verificateurs directs 
et indirects, mediats et immediats. 

Les dispositifs propositionnels de Burley et de Wyclif comprennent done 
chacun deux niveaux «en-de£a» des propositions linguistiques, dont l’un 
est entierement extra-mental (e’est, chez Burley, ce qui correspond a une 
proposition vraie dans la realite extra-mentale, et, chez Wyclif, une pm - 
positio realis ou verite metaphysique comme V 3 ) et l’autre est intentionnel 
et objectivement fonde dans la realite extramentale (e’est la propositio in re 
de Burley et Yens logucum vrai ou V 4 de Wyclif). 


59 Jean Wyclif, De ente , ILi, c. 5, ed. Dziewicki, 109. 
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II. Quelques implications semantiques et metaphysiques du pan-propositionnalisme 

1. Semantique des propositions «non-standard»: I’ampliatio entis 

Toute proposition linguistique vraie est dotee de deux signifies: le pre¬ 
mier appartient a Yens logicum , c’est une entite extra-categorielle; le second 
est une entite categorielle et se trouve dans un rapport d’instanciation 
avec le signifie premier. Comment fonctionne une telle theorie lorsque 
les exemples consideres ne sont plus des propositions vraies affirmatives 
au present comme c omnis homo est , mais des propositions vraies negatives 
ou des propositions vraies au passe, au futur ou exprimant une simple 
possibility? La solution de cette difficulty classique passe, chez Wyclif, par 
un elargissement maximal de la notion d 'ens: 

Tanta igitur est communitas ends, quod nullus intellectus potest ferri super non ens. 
Cum igitur intellectus sit communissima virtus possibilis, sequitur quod ens, ejus objec- 
tum primum, sit communissimum cognoscibile potens esse 60 . 

La notion de non-etant est evidemment problematique: si la premiere 
phrase du texte ci-dessus doit avoir un sens, c’est que les mots ‘ non ens ’ 
renvoient a quelque chose d’intelligible et, par suite, a quelque etant. La 
theorie du non-ens comme privation apportera une solution a ce probleme. 
Reprenons pour l’instant la question de l’etendue du domaine de Yens 
dans toute sa generality. Le theme est recurrent dans l’oeuvre logico-meta- 
physique de Wyclif, mais les textes les plus importants se trouvent sans 
doute dans le De ente praedicamentali dont les premieres lignes annoncent 
d’emblee la couleur: 

Restat videre, si omne ens sit ens predicamentale. Videtur quod non quia omne 
ens predicamentale est substancia vel accidens; non omne ens est substancia vel acci- 
dens, ergo etc. Minor patet de negacionibus, et pretericionibus, futuricionibus et 


60 Jean Wyclif, De ente in communi , 1.1, ed. Thomson (ci-dessus, n. 6), 3, ainsi que De 
ente praedicamentali , c. 1, ed. Beer (ci-dessus, n. 31), 1: «Supposito ex superius declaratis et 
dicendis in posterum, quod ens communissimum possibile equum cum intelligibili (. . .)» 
et De ente , Il.i, c. 5, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 98: «Hic dico quod, cum ens in sua 
maxima communitate sit obiectum virtutis cognitive (.. .)». Dans le De materia et forma , ce 
mouvement theorique est appele a juste titre une ‘ ampliatio ’ de la notion d’etre: «Tercio 
supponitur ampliacio huius verbi ‘esse’ ad hec tria, scilicet esse intelligibile, esse possibile, 
et esse in actuali exsistere, cum dicitur extra sistere: quod dictum esse actuale, quod esse 
habent creature extra deum et deus extra intellectum creatum» {De materia et forma , 8, ed. 
M.H. Dziewicki, dans: id., Miscellanea philosophica, Londres 1902, p. 235). 
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potenciis cum aliis veritatibus ypoteticarum, que non possunt appropriare alicui 
predicamento 61 . 

La these de Wyclif est claire: ce qui est n’est pas epuise par les dix gen¬ 
res d’etre que sont les categories de la substance et des differents acci¬ 
dents. Cette extension de la notion d 'em est deja signifiee dans Pequation 
ens = intelligibile, dont le terme de droite exprime une possibility alors que 
celui de gauche renvoie a une actualite. Comme le laissent entendre les 
«categories» de negationes, pretericiones et juturiciones, l’extension de Yens apporte 
une reponse partielle a la question soulevee ci-dessus: le domaine extra- 
categoriel de Yens conprend egalement les signifies premiers des proposi- 
tons non-standards. 

Non content de repondre a de telles exigences logiques et semantiques, 
Wyclif argumente egalement sur d’autres plans en faveur de l’elargisse- 
ment de Yens en montrant que certaines collections de substances et d’acci- 
dents ne tombent sous aucune des dix categories aristoteliciennes. C’est 
le cas, par exemple, des etats, des royaumes, des villes et des villages, des 
families et des menages et, pour tout dire, de la plupart de choses, que 
celles-ci soient naturelles (on peut penser aux forets ou aux chaines de 
montagnes) ou artificielles (comme les livres, ou les habits rapieces). D’autres 
exemples sont tires de la vie religieuse: ainsi l’Eglise, les couvents et les 
ordres religieux sont-ils egalement des agregats d’entia categoriels sans tom- 
ber eux-memes sous l’une des categories. Plus difficiles a saisir sont les 
exemples de statut (l’habit religieux), d’etats physiologiques (la faim, la 
soif) ainsi que de contenus d’attitudes propositionnelles comme «faire voeu 
de . . .» (la pauvrete, le silence, la chastete et l’obeissance): 

Quis moralis negaret patriam vel regnum, civitatem, vicum, domum vel familiam, 
cum maior pars tarn artificialium quam naturalium nec sit substancia nec accidens, 
set unum ex substanciis aggregatum, ut patet de predictis, de pannis, libris, et cete¬ 
ris instrumentis, et cumulis corporum? (. ..) Quis eciam religiosus non apostatans 
negaret ecclesiam, claustrum, conventum, ordinem vel habitum, famem, sitim, pau- 
pertatem, silencium, cum castitate, obediencia et ceteris que religiosi in ingressu 
ordinis profitentur? (. . .) Et non est dubium quin, illis positis, ponuntur affirmaciones 
et negaciones de possibili, preterito et futuro 62 . 


61 Jean Wyclif, De ente praedicamentali , 1, ed. Beer (ci-dessus, n. 31), 1. 

62 Jean Wyclif, De ente , I.iii, c. 1, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 2. On peut ajouter ici 
ce passage du De ente praedicamentali, 1, ed. Beer (ci-dessus, n. 31), 4, donnant un aper^u 
de l’etendue du domaine extracategoriel de Yens: «Istis positis, patet quod restringendo ens 
predicamentale ad illud, quod per se est in aliquo decern predicamentorum, sunt quotli- 
bet encia, quorum nullum est formaliter ens predicamentale, ut patet de Deo, unitate et 
puncto, cum aliis principiis extra genus. Secundo patet idem de quotlibet privacionibus 
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Le monde regorgeant d’entites extra-categorielles, semble dire Wyclif, il 
va de soi que les affirmations et les negations portant sur le passe, le 
futur ou encore le possible auront leur place dans le systeme. Notons que 
Wyclif ne parle pas ici des expressions linguistiques portant sur le passe, le 
futur ou le possible - il ne fait aucun doute que ces expressions tombent 
sous l’etant categoriel en tant que substances, pour l’ecrit, et accidents, 
pour le vocal et le mental - mais bien de ce que de telles expressions 
signifient , a savoir des preteritiones, Juturitiones et autres potentie. 

L’admission de tels etants extra-categoriels est fondee par l’equivalence 
entre l’etant et ce qui est signifiable de maniere complexe ( ens = significabile 
per complexum ) et le constat empirique selon lequel il est manifeste que 
nous pouvons signifier de maniere complexe des «choses» qui ne sont a 
proprement parler ni des substances ni des accidents. Il n’est pas neces- 
saire que Socrate soit une substance pour que la proposition ‘ Sor est homo ’ 
signifie quelque chose. Une fois Socrate mort, ce dont parle cette propo¬ 
sition n’est plus la substance Socrate, mais Socrate dans la mesure ou il 
est intelligible, c’est-a-dire comme contenu cognitif. Le fait que nous puis- 
sions former des propositions significatives a propos de choses non-exis- 
tantes suffit a faire entrer les signifies de telles propositions dans la categorie 
de Yens . 

Qu’en est-il des signifies seconds des propositions non-standards? Si une 
proposition est vraie, son signifie premier extra-categoriel doit se trouver 
instancie «quelque part» dans le monde categoriel. Quelles sont les instan- 
ciations des praeteritiones, Juturitiones et autres potentie ? Il semble que Wyclif 
a prevu une solution a ce probleme particular. Le modele conceptuel 
retenu ici celui de la semantique partielle des syncategoremes, en d’autre 
termes, le modele de la consignification: 

Ad primum dicitur quod non sequitur ‘hoc incomplexum significat substanciam, quan- 
titatem aut qualitatem etc., ergo suum primarium significatum est aliquod illorum 
generum’. Nam restringendo incomplexa ad cathegoremata, cum sincathegoremata 
consignificant et nichil per se significant, patet quod licet incomplexa significant pri- 
vaciones, multitudines, aggregata per accidens, et talia, que non sunt aliqua istorum 


que, quamvis non sint aliqua 10 generum formaliter, tamen omnia sunt accidencia sub- 
stancie, cui nata est forma inesse cuius est privacio. Tercio patet idem de aggregatis per 
accidens, de multitudinibus et multis similibus, que oportet omnem loquentem ponere, ut 
patet tarn de artificialibus quam naturalibus. Quarto patet idem de pretericionibus, futu- 
ricionibus, potenciis et negacionibus, que, quamvis dicerentur accidencia vel posteriora ipsis 
subiectis secundum esse intelligibile, tamen non possunt dici accidere alicui substancie 
secundum esse exsistere. Et idem patet de aggretatis ex veritatibus ypoteticarum, cuius- 
modi sunt veritates coniunctionum, disiunctionem etc.». 
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10 generum, verumtamen significant aliquod istorum 10 generum secundarie eo ipso 
quod cathegoremata incomplexa, quia omnis privacio vel negacio, pretericio vel futu- 
ricio, potencia <vel> passio est de aliquo istorum 10 generum. Omnis ergo termi¬ 
nus subordinatus actui simplici apprehendendi rem extra animam significat aliquid 
horum 10. Sed non exinde est color concludendi quod omne ens sit aliquod horum 
10. Non enim sufficit ad veritatem talis proposicionis, quod eadem res significaretur 
per subiectum et predicatum, sed <requiritur> omnem proposicionem proprie significare 
veritatem actu entem 63 . 

Un «descensns» sous le signifie premier d’une proposition vraie au passe 
est effectivement possible, mais il s’agit pour ainsi dire d’une instantia¬ 
tion diffbee de ce signifie. Si toute preteritio est preteritio de quelque chose 
d’actuel a un moment donne (c’est-a-dire de quelque chose tombant sous 
Tune des dix categories), alors une proposition vraie au passe est vraie 
en raison d’une instanciation bien reelle, mais passee. La meme chose vaut 
pour les propositions vraies au futur. Le signifie second d’une proposi¬ 
tion vraie au passe est done un complexe categoriel passe, celui d’une 
proposition vraie au futur, un complexe categoriel futur. Leur signifie pre¬ 
mier, comme d’ailleurs celui de toute proposition, est une entite extra-cate- 
gorielle. Les propositions au passe et au futur sont avec leur signifie second 
dans une relation analogue a celle dans laquelle se trouve ce que signifie 
un syncategoreme avec le signifie du categoreme auquel il est joint. Cette 
remarque de Wyclif autorise peut-etre a parler, a propos de la relation 
entre propositions vraies au passe (ou au futur) et leurs signifies seconds, 
d’une relation de consignification propositionnelle. 

2. Les verites etemelles: Uintellect divin comme «archi-verifacteur» 64 

Les propositions dotees d’un signifie premier instancie ou instanciable sont 
vraies, celles dont le signifie premier ne peut donner lieu a aucun «des- 
census» propositionnel sont fausses, ce qui semble regler le cas des por- 
teurs de verite ou «veriporteurs», ou encore, en termes wyclifiens, des 
propositions au sens strict. De ce fait, ces instantiations cumulent les fonc- 
tions de signifie second et de cause de la verite ou «verifacteurs» des pro¬ 
positions. Les verifacteurs sont des entites categorielles presentes, passees 
ou futures - ce sont les differents cas que nous avons examines dans la 
section precedente de cette etude. 


63 Jean Wyclif, De ente praedicamentali , 1, ed. Beer, 5. 

64 J’emprunte cette expression a A. de Libera qui l’a introduite dans La reference vide , 
p. 226 et suivantes. 
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II existe pourtant des propositions vraies qui semblent echapper au 
principe de verifaction 65 , dans la mesure ou elles ne requierent l’existence 
d’aucune chose pour etre vraies. Par exemple, la verite exprimee par la 
proposition ‘2 + 3 = 5’, ou encore celle-ci: 4 nulla creatura potest scire se non 
esse creaturam ’ 66 . Ces verites, appelees ‘ per se note\ sont en quelque sorte 
alethiquement autonomes, puisque leur verite ne requiert rien d’autre que 
la signification de leurs termes: elles sont vraies «de virtute sermonis». Est- 
ce a dire que rien ne rend de telles propositions vraies? Avons-nous affaire 
ici a une exception au principe de verifaction, autrement dit, a des veri¬ 
tes depourvues de verifacteurs? II n’en est rien. Comme toute verite, ces 
propositions remarquables ont leurs propres verifacteurs, mais ces der- 
niers ont ceci de particular qu’ils echappent a notre connaissance. En 
effet, il n’est pas en notre pouvoir d’etablir de telles verites - par exem¬ 
ple, par une demonstration - mais seulement de les apprehender intel- 
lectuellement. La raison en est que la cause de leur verite reside dans la 
«ratio eternelle» des choses, ce qui peut se paraphraser par ‘la nature et 
l’agencement des choses 5 , lesquelles sont destitution divine: 

Et tamen inpossibile sit dari sciencia proporcionata illis sanctis que de virtute sermo- 
nis sunt veritates. Unde Augustinus, 2° De doctrina Christiana 32°, sic scribit: ‘ilia veri- 
tas coneccionum non instituta est, set animadversa ab hominibus, cum sit in rerum 
racione perpetua et divinitus instituta 67 . 

Les verites necessaires ou eternelles comme les propositions mathemati- 
ques ou analytiques ont done bien des verifacteurs, mais, contrairement 
a ce qui se passe pour les propositions contingentes, ces demiers n’appar- 
tiennent pas au monde cree, ou du moins pas directement. En effet, les 
choses constituant le monde cree sont telles qu’elles nous donnent un cer¬ 
tain acces a ces verites eternelles a travers leur «ratio» , e’est-a-dire a tra- 
vers leur intelligibility, mais cet acces demeure imparfait: il n’existe pas 
de science «proportionnee» de telles verites. 

Arrive a ce point, on peut se poser la question suivante: si les verifac¬ 
teurs des verites eternelles sont en Dieu, cela ne doit-il pas egalement 
etre le cas des verifacteurs des verites contingentes puisque Dieu, en tant 


65 J’appelle ‘principe de verifaction’ le principe selon lequel toute proposition vraie est 
rendue vraie par quelque chose de distinct d’elle-meme. 

66 Jean Wyclif, De ente , Il.i, c. 5, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 105: «Quod autem sit 
dare veritatem a parte rei independentem ab anima, patet ex hoc quod, destructa vel non 
posita quacunque <propositione>, deus sciret duo et tria esse quinque et nullas creaturas 
posse scire se non esse creaturam». 

67 Jean Wyclif, De ente , Il.i, c. 5, ed. Dziewicki, 105-6. 
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que Createur de tout ce qui constitue le monde categoriel, en est neces- 
sairement la cause? La reponse a cette question est positive, mais elle 
doit etre soigneusement articulee. Toute verite creee existe prioritaire- 
ment dans l’intellect divin avant d’exister dans le monde. A cela, Wyclif 
ajoute deux precisions remarquables. Premierement, quand nous decouvrons 
une verite - c’est-a-dire quand nous saisissons intellectuellement la struc¬ 
ture intelligible du reel telle qu’elle a ete institute par Dieu - le contenu 
de notre acte cognitif est cette verite dans son etre objectif (esse obiecti¬ 
vum ): il s’agit de la presence in mente de ce qui, dans le monde extramen¬ 
tal, est intelligible pour nous. Deuxihnement , l’intelligibilite du reel resulte 
directement d’une illumination divine. Celle-ci est presentee comme etant 
a la fois (i) ce qui fait du reel existant independamment de notre intel¬ 
lect un possible objet de notre connaissance, et (ii) notre faculte intellec- 
tuelle elle-meme: 

Patet quod omnis veritas est in intellectu divino, ymmo veritas quecunque causata 
principalius est in deo quam in suo esse existere; et nedum hoc, set quandocunque 
alica veritas invenitur ab intellectu creato, ipsa est in ipso secundum esse obiectivum 
intelligibile per deum, qui illabitur animo. Sicut enim inpossibile [inpossibilem, ed.] 
est terram vel aliud opacum videri ab oculo corporali sine lumine corporeo irra- 
diante, sic inpossibile creaturam intellectualem secundum eius intellectum possibile 
quicquam videre mentaliter sine irradiacione lucis prime pure, quam quidam vocant 
intellectum agentem, quantum ad hoc quod illuminat omnem hominem venientem 
in hunc mundum in aspectu quolibet mentis sue 68 . 

L’ensemble des pistes suivies par Wyclif dans son analyse de la verite 
aboutissent done a Dieu: d’une part en effet, toute verite creee depend, 
en demiere analyse, de l’intellect divin et, de l’autre, notre faculte intel¬ 
lective ainsi que l’intelligibilite meme du reel sont reconductibles a une 
illumination de la creation par son Createur. Notons que cette vision des 


68 Ibid., Il.i, c. 5, ed. Dziewicki, 108. Pour l’idee que les verites ontologiques peuvent 
etre «per 5 ues» intellectuellement et «exister» objectivement dans l’intellect, Gauthier Burley, 
Commentarius in librum Perihermeneias, ed. S.F. Brown, dans: Franciscan Studies, 33 (1973), 
45-134, 1.27: «Unde dico quod res significata per istam ‘homo est animal’ non dependet 
ab intellectu nec etiam veritas istius rei; immo ista esset vera etsi nullus intellectus consi- 
deraret. Et ista similiter ‘chimaera est chimaera’ esset vera etsi numquam aliquis intellec¬ 
tus consideraret. Istis tamen sic se habentibus in re correspondent propositiones in intellectu 
quas intellectus efficit ex hoc quod percipit tales veritates extra. Unde dico quod veritas 
quae est subiective in intellectu non est nisi quaedam adaequatio intellectus ad proposi- 
tionem veram quae solum habet esse obiectivum in intellectu. Unde dico quod omnes pro¬ 
positiones quae habent esse subiectivum in intellectu humano possunt non esse et etiam 
possunt non esse verae. Unde ista ‘homo est animal’ quae est propositio habens esse sub¬ 
iective in intellectu potest non esse, tamen ista ut solum habet esse obiectivum in intel¬ 
lectu non potest non esse nec non esse vera». 
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choses n’implique pas que Dieu lui-meme soit Pobjet de tout acte cogni- 
tif, pas plus que cela n’implique qu’il soit lui-meme le seul verifacteur de 
toute proposition. Ce qui, en revanche, decoule bien de la position de 
Wyclif est le caractere doublement incontournable de Dieu dans le dis- 
positif propositionnel que nous decrivons: en tant que cause des verites 
ontologiques fondant les verites logiques, et en tant que condition sine qua 
non de l’intelligibilite du reel. 

Cela dit, le caractere inalterable et permanent des verites eternelles 
pose eo ipso la question de leur relation avec l’etre etemel et immuable 
par excellence qu’est Dieu. Or puisqu’il est dangereux de poser qu’il 
existe des verites eternelles distinctes de Dieu 69 , il s’agit d’expliquer com¬ 
ment ces verites embarrassantes sont en quelque maniere Dieu, sans pour 
autant s’identifier purement et simplement a lui. En effet, toutes ces veri¬ 
tes ne sont pas identiques (ou equivalentes) et il ne saurait y avoir de 
pluralite en Dieu: 

(. . .) nulla talis veritas, quamvis sit etema a parte ante, dicit aliquam essenciam vel 
naturam sic etemam, nisi solum deum. (. . .) Et tamen, loquendo formaliter, non 
dubium quin distinguntur ab invicem et a deo, ut patet per Augustinum De ydeis 
questione 46 70 . 

Comprendre le statut des verites eternelles et leur relation avec Dieu sup¬ 
pose que l’on soit au clair sur le genre de distinctions qui peuvent exis- 
ter en Dieu sans menacer son unite. Les verites eternelles existent en 
Dieu sans pour autant devoir etre reellement distinctes de l’essence divine. 
Ce sont, dit Wyclif, des res rationis , analogues aux relations existant entre 
les trois personnes divines: 

Secundo modo est distinccio racionis inter rem racionis in deo et divinam essenciam; 
vel sic, quod relacio etema inter personas, vel relacio eterna dei ad unum distinc- 
tum, vel veritas necessaria aut contingens, que non ponit aliquid existere extra deum 
(• • -). 71 

Les causes de l’ensemble des verifacteurs des propositions contingentes 
existent elles-aussi dans l’intellect divin 72 . Ce sont les creatures (les choses 


69 Voir la Collectio iudiciorum , recueil de jugements remaniant la plus ancienne Collectio 
errorum compilee par un inconnu entre 1277 et 1279, qui rappelle que l’eveque de Paris 
Guillaume d’Auvergne condamne en 1240 l’heresie suivante: «quod multae veritates Juerunt ab 
aetemo, quae non sunt ipse Deus» (Charles Du Pleissis d’Argentre, Collectio iudiciorum , Paris 1733, 
158, 186-7). 

70 Jean Wyclif, De ente , Li, c. 3, ed. Dziewicki (ci-dessus, n. 1), 6. 

71 Jean Wyclif, De ente , Il.i, c. 5, ed. Dziewicki, 112. 

72 Jean Wyclif, De ente , Il.i, c. 5, ed. Dziewicki, 111: «(. . .) <debemus> distinguere inter 
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singulieres, universelles, mais aussi les relations, les evenements, etc.) tel- 
les qu’elles sont intelligibles en Dieu. II ne s’agit pas a proprement par- 
ler de ce que signifient les propositions contingentes - lorsque nous formons 
une proposition comme ‘ Sor sedef , nous ne parlons evidemment pas d’un 
contenu de l’esprit divin, mais seulement de la position spatiale d’un cer¬ 
tain individu: le fait que Socrate est assis en tant que ce fait est intelli¬ 
gible en Dieu n’est pas le signifie ultime de la proposition ‘ Sor sedef , mais 
ce sans quoi il n’existerait rien pour rendre cette proposition vraie 73 . 


Conclusion 

Dans la mesure ou, si Ton en croit Wyclif, tout ens peut etre dit a bon 
droit proposition la position philosophique defendue par le logicien anglais 
merite amplement le nom de pan-propositionnalisme. Ce qui fait de la 
pensee de Wyclif un ensemble theorique remarquable tient entre autres 
a cela qu’il ne se limite pas a argumenter la these fondatrice du systeme 
a son niveau d’expression le plus general - tout ens est propositionnel du 
fait qu’il signifie de maniere complexe qu’il est , cela etant du a la com- 
posante originairement reflexive de la perception de tout ens: intelliger x 
equivaut toujours a saisir «que x est» mais en explore jusqu’aux der- 
nieres consequences logiques, semantiques et metaphysiques. Ainsi trouve- 
t-on dans les ecrits de Wyclif non seulement une indispensable theorie 
de la faussete - sans elle, un constant soupgon de tautologie peserait sur 
le systeme wyclifien mais aussi une explication soigneusement artic- 
ulee de la verite des enonces problematiques que sont les propositions 
au passe, au futur, les propositions negatives ou encore les propositions 
modales. 


encia racionis et encia intelligibilia que non habent existenciam vel esse in genere set solum 
in intellectu divino, cuiusmodi sunt quodibet potencie, raciones, pretericiones, futuriciones, 
et alie veritates significate per ypotheticas que, quamvis sunt eteme, non tamen habent 
existenciam vel esse extra intellectum, set tantum esse intelligibile». 

73 A l’aniere-plan de ce developpement se trouvent deux ensembles conceptuels de pre¬ 
miere importance que nous ne ferons que mentionner ici. Le premier est la Qmestio de 
Ideis d’Augustin, texte qui est a Porigine de la theorie des rationes seminales laissees par Dieu 
dans la creation. Le second est la theorie wyclifienne de la matiere premiere (ou materia 
informis) recemment etudiee par Z. Kaluza [La notion de matiere et son evolution dans la doctrine 
wyclifienne , dans: M.T. Fumagalli Beonio-Brocchieri et St. Simonetta (eds), John Wyclif. Logica, 
Politica, Teologia. Atti del Convegno Intemazionale, Milano 12-13 febbraio 1999, Florence 
2003, 113-51). 
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Dans les pages qui precedent, nous avons insiste sur trois composan- 
tes essentielles de l’edifice logico-metaphysique elabore par Wyclif: (i) la 
theorie de la predication reelle (formelle, essentielle et relationnelle) comme 
fondement ontologique de la structure et de Palethicite des veriporteurs. 
fit) La distinction entre une signification premiere et une signification 
seconde des propositions linguistiques - la seconde, lorsqu’elle existe, etant 
une instanciation de la premiere et, du meme coup, le verifacteur des 
propositions linguistiques. (in) L’elargissement maximal de la notion d 'ens - 
ce que nous avons appele Yampliatio entis - qui confine le domaine cate- 
goriel a un espace dramatiquement reduit, plus precisement au sous- 
ensemble de ce qui est intelligible et effectivement instancie. Le «reste», 
a savoir les collectivites et les collections, les institutions, mais aussi les 
peuples, les etats (politiques et mentaux) et les signifies premiers des pro¬ 
positions (ou entia logicalia) appartiennent au domaine extra-categoriel 
de Yens. 

Le lien etroit existant entre ontologie et logique - faisant lui-meme 
echo a la relation essentielle entre pensee divine et creation - confere au 
logicien une position strategique parmi les scientifiques. La logique, par 
opposition a la grammaire, n’est pas un «simple» art du langage; au 
contraire de la metaphysique, elle ne consiste pas non plus en le «seul» 
examen de la nature des choses et de leur derivation a partir d’une cause 
premiere. Mediatrice entre la metaphysique et la grammaire, la logique 
est une discipline a la fois centrale et hybride. ‘Mixtirrt est l’adverbe que 
choisit Wyclif pour decrire Pacces du logicien au type de verites qui le 
concernent. Saisies ou recomposees par Pesprit, exprimees par des mots 
mais fondees «ailleurs», les verites logiques font figure d’interfaces entre le 
mental et Pextra-mental. Voila qui justifie sans doute la place privilegiee 
qu’on leur accorde habituellement dans le tissu propositionnel universel. 

Freiburg i.Br. 

Albert-Ludwigs- Universitat 
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Abstract 

The German Johannes Sharpe is the most important and original author of 
the so called “Oxford Realists”: his semantic and metaphysical theories are the 
end product of the two main medieval philosophical traditions, realism and 
nominalism, for he contributed to the new form of realism inaugurated by 
Wyclif, but was receptive to many nominalist criticisms. Starting from the 
main thesis of Wyclif’s metaphysics, that the universal and individual are 
really identical but formally distinct, Oxford Realists introduced a new type 
of predication, based on a partial identity between the entities for which the 
subject and predicate stood, called predication by essence, and then redefined 
the traditional post-Aristotelian categories of essential and accidental predication 
in terms of this partial identity. Sharpe substantially shares the metaphysical 
view and principles of the other Oxford Realists, but he elaborates a completely 
different semantics, since he accepts the nominalist principle of the autonomy 
of thought in relation to the world, and Ockham’s explanation for the uni¬ 
versality of concepts. Unfortunately, this semantic approach partially under¬ 
mines his defence of realism, since it deprives Sharpe of any compelling 
semantic and epistemological reasons to posit universalia in re. Therefore, 
Sharpe’s main ontological theses certainly are sensible and reasonable, but, 
paradoxically, within his philosophical system they cannot in any way be 
considered as absolutely consistent. 

The German Johannes Sharpe 1 is the most important and original author 
of the so called “Oxford Realists”, a group of thinkers influenced by 
Wyclif’s logic and ontology. These included, besides Sharpe himself, the 


* I wish to expess my gratitude to Stephen Dumont, who kindly reviewed the English 
of the article, clarifying its text on many points. 

1 Johannes Sharpe was of the diocese of Munster in Westphalia, where he was bom 
presumably around 1360. He received his Bachelor of Arts from the University of Prague 
in 1379, but he spent the greatest part of his academic life in Oxford, where he was fel¬ 
low at Queen’s College from 1391 to 1403, and where he became a Master of Arts and 
a Doctor of Theology. In 1415 he was lector ordinarius in Liineburg (Saxony). The date of 
his death is unknown. He established a reputation as a philosopher and a theologian. The 
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Englishmen Robert Alyngton (f 1398), William Milverley, William Penbygull 
(t 1420), Roger Whelpdale (f 1423), and John Tarteys, as well as the 
Italian Paul of Venice (1369-1429). 2 Sharpe’s semantic and metaphysical 
theories are the end product of the two, main medieval philosophical tra¬ 
ditions, realism and nominalism, for he contributed to the new form of 
realism inaugurated by Wyclif, on the one hand, but was receptive to 
many nominalist criticisms, on the other. 

Oxford Realists focussed in particular on two features of Wyclif’s meta¬ 
physics: that the universal and individual were really (realiter) identical but 
formally (formaliter) distinct and the analysis of predication as a real rela¬ 
tion between things. Modifying Wyclif’s doctrine, they <1> introduced 
a new type of predication, based on a partial identity between the entities 


number of the extant manuscripts of his works and their widespread distribution attest his 
importance and notoriety throughout the 15th century. The following writings are attrib¬ 
uted to him: a treatise on universal (Quaestio super universalia —his only edited work); a com¬ 
mentary by questions on Aristode’s De anima (Quaestio super libros De anima)', a commentary 
by questions on Aristode’s Physics ( Quaestio super libros Physicorum); a treatise on the proper¬ 
ties of being (De passionibus entis ); a treatise on formalities (De formalitatibus); an abbreviation 
of Duns Scotus’ Quodlibeta ; a group of six short treatises on theological subjects. On his 
life and works see H.B. Workman, John Wyclif: A Study of the English Medieval Church, 2 vols., 
Oxford 1926, vol. 2, 124-5; A.B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to 
A.D. 1500, 3 vols., Oxford 1957-59, vol. 3, p. 1680; Ch.H. Lohr, Medieval Latin Aristotele 
Commentaries: Johannes de Kanthi—Myngodus , in: Traditio, 27 (1971), pp. 279-80; on his thought 
see L. Kennedy, The De anima of John Sharpe , in: Franciscan Studies, 29 (1969), 249-70; 
A.D. Conti, Studio storico-critico, in: Johannes Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , ed. A.D. Conti, 
Florence 1990, 211-38, and 323-36; A. de Libera, Questions de realisme. Sur deux arguments 
antiockhamistes de John Sharpe , in: Revue de metaphysique et de morale, 97 (1992), 83-110; 
A. de Libera, La qucrelle des universaux. De Platon a la fin du Moyen Age , Paris 1996, 411-28; 
A.D. Conti, Second Intentions in the Late Middle Ages, in: S. Ebbesen - R.L. Friedman (eds), 
Medieval Analyses in Language and Cognition , Copenhagen 1999, 453-70. 

2 On their lives and works see Emden 1959 (above, n. 1), sub nominibus. All of them 
studied and taught in Oxford: Alyngton at Queen’s College, Penbygull at Exeter College, 
Whelpdale at Balliol and Queen’s Colleges, Tarteys at Balliol College; Paul of Venice at 
the Augustinian studium in Oxford from 1390 to 1393. Excerpta from Alyngton’s main work, 
the Litteralis sententia super Praedicamenta Aristotelis , in A.D. Conti, Linguaggio e realta nel com¬ 
ments alle Categoric di Robert Alyngton , in: Document! e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 
4 (1993), 179-306, on 242-306; the critical edition of Penbygull’s De universalibus in A.D. 
Conti, Teoria degli universali e teoria della predicazione nel trattato De universalibus di William Penbygull 
discussione e difesa della posizione di Wyclif, in: Medioevo, 8 (1982), 137-203, on 178-203; 
excerpta from Milverley’s Compendium de quinque universalibus , Tartey’s Problema correspondens 
libello Porphyrii , and Whelpdale’s Tractatus de universalibus in Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, 
ed. Conti 1990 (above, n. 1), Appendices II, III, and IV respectively, 159-64, 165-87, and 
189-97; for analyses of their main works and doctrines and information on Wyclif’s influence 
see Conti 1982 (above), 137-66; Conti 1990 (above, n. 1), 295-322; Conti 1993 (above), 
179-241; A.D. Conti, Esistenza e verita: Forme e strutture del reale in Paolo Veneto e nel pensiero 
filosofico del tardo medioevo, Roma 1996. 
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for which the subject and predicate stood, called predication by essence 
(.secundum essentiam ), and then <2> redefined the traditional post-Aristotelian 
categories of essential and accidental predication in terms of this partial 
identity. As a result, the copula of propositions such as “Socrates is a 
man”, “man is animal”, “Socrates is white”, could not be extensionally 
interpreted, as it did not mean that a given object is a member of a cer¬ 
tain set or that a given set is included in another, but it always signified 
degrees of identity between the two (compound) entities to which the sub¬ 
ject and the predicate of a given proposition referred. Only in virtue of 
renouncing the traditional view of predication were these Oxford followers 
of Wyclif able to give a logically satisfactory account of the relationship 
between universals and individuals, which had always been the most 
difficult issue for any form of medieval realism. 

Sharpe’s independence of thought and open-mindedness towards the 
nominalist tradition distinguish him from the other Oxford Realists. In 
fact, he relegates the common realist requirements for the generality (or 
universality in his terminology) of terms to a minor position within his 
semantics and substantially accepts the inner sense of nominalist criti¬ 
cisms, rejecting <1> the object-label scheme as the fundamental inter¬ 
pretative key of any semantic problem and <2> hypostatization as a 
philosophical strategy aimed at methodically replacing logical and epis¬ 
temological rules with ontological standards and references. Consequently, 
he not only advanced the new form of realism begun by Wyclif, but he 
also revised it and constructed a sort of mixed system, where the main 
principles of realist ontology went alongside those of nominalist semantics. 

In what follows I offer an overview of Sharpe’s system, together with 
an analysis of his theory of meaning. This will enable us to appreciate 
the novelty and vigour of his thought and to gauge his importance and 
peculiarity within the movement of the Oxford Realists. In the first sec¬ 
tion, I shall sketch Wyclif’s position on the problems of universals and 
predication and its development by some Oxford Realists in order to bet¬ 
ter understand the sources and doctrinal background of Sharpe’s own 
theses. In the second section, I shall treat Sharpe’s ontology and in the 
third his theory of meaning of terms. In a final section I shall draw some 
conclusions about the general significance of Sharpe’s semantic theory in 
the light of its ontological commitment. 
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Universals and Predication from Wycltf to Sharpe 

1. As indicated, the starting point of Sharpe’s philosophical speculation 
are the theories on universals and predication worked out by Wyclif him¬ 
self and some of his Oxford followers of the generation leading up to 
Sharpe: Robert Alyngton, William Penbygull, and Roger Whelpdale. 

Wyclif presents his opinion on universals as intermediate between those 
of St Thomas and Giles of Rome, on the one side, and Walter Burley, 
on the other. 3 Like Giles, whom he quotes by name, Wyclif recognizes 
three main kinds of universals: <1> ante rem , or ideal universals, which 
are the ideas in God and archetypes of all that is; <2> in re , or formal 
universals, which are the common natures shared by individual things; 
and <3> post rem , or intentional universals, which are the mental signs 
by which we refer to the universals in re . 4 The ideas in God are the 
causes of the formal universals, and the formal universals are the causes 
of the intentional universals. 5 On the other hand, like Burley, Wyclif holds 
that formal universals exist outside our minds in actu and not in potentia , 
as moderate Realists thought, even if, unlike Burley, he maintains that 
they are really identical with their own individuals. 6 So Wyclif accepts 
the traditional realist account of the relationship between universals and 
individuals, but he translates it into the terms of his own system. According 
to him, universals and individuals are really the same but formally distinct, 
since they share the same empirical reality, which is that of individuals. 
Considered, however, as universals and individuals they have opposite 
constituent principles: the generality or natural-tendency-to-be-common 
(communicabilitas) for universals, and the thisness or impossibility-of-being- 
common (incommunicabilitas) for individuals. 7 


3 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus, ch. 4,. ed. I.J. Mueller, Oxford 1985, 86-7. On 
Wyclif’s theory of universals see P.V. Spade, Introduction , in John Wyclif, On Universals, 
translated into English by A. Kenny, Oxford 1985, xviii-xx; A. Kenny, Wyclif, Oxford 
1985, 7-17; A.D. Conti, Analogy and Formal Distinction: on the Logical Basis of Wyclf’s Metaphysics, 
in: Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 6.2 (1997), 133-65, on 150-4; De Libera 1996 
(above, n. 1), 407-11. On Burley’s theory see A.D. Conti, Ontology in Walter Burley’s Last 
Commentary on the Ars Vetus, in: Franciscan Studies, 50 (1990), 121-76, on 136-45, and 
153-60. 

4 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus , ch. 2, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 69. 

5 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus , ch. 2, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 65. 

6 Cf. Wyclif, De ente in communi , ch. 5, in: Johanns Wyclif, Summa de ente, libri primi trac¬ 
tatus primus et secundus , ed. S.H. Thomson, Oxford 1930, 58. 

7 Cf. Wyclif, De ente praedicamentali , ch. 5, appendix posterior , ed. R. Beer., London 1891, 
46; Purgans errores circa universalia in communi , ch. 4, in: Johannes Wyclif, De ente librorum 
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On the logical side, this means that notwithstanding their real identity 
not everything predicable of individuals can be directly predicated of uni¬ 
versal and vice versa , although an indirect predication is always possible. 
Wyclif’s description of the logical relationship between universal and 
individuals demanded the introduction of a new kind of predication to 
cover the cases admitted by the theory of indirect inherence of an acci¬ 
dental form in a substantial universal and of one second intention in 
another. Therefore Wyclif distinguished three main types of real predi¬ 
cation. 8 In the second chapter of the Purgans errores circa universalia in com- 
muni they are the following: formal predication {praedicatio formalis ), predication 
by essence ( praedicatio secundum essentiam ), and causal predication ( praedica- 
tio secundum causam) 9 In the Tractatus de universalibus causal predication has 
been replaced by habitudinal predication {praedicatio secundum habitudinem ), 
which Wyclif had already recognized in the Purgans errores circa universalia 
in communi , but whose position within the main division of the types of 
predication was not clear. 10 In the Tractatus de universalibus , formal predi¬ 
cation, predication by essence, and habitudinal predication are described 
as three non-mutually exclusive ways of predicating, each more general 
than the preceding. 11 There is causal predication when the form desig¬ 
nated by the predicate-term is not present in the entity signified by the 
subject-term, but the real subject is something caused by that entity. 12 No 
instances of this kind of predication are given by Wyclif. 13 Formal pred¬ 
ication, predication by essence, and habitudinal predication are defined 
similarly in the Purgans errores circa universalia in communi and in the Tractatus 


duorum excerpta, ed. M.H. Dziewicki, London 1909, 37-8; and Tractatus de universalibus, ch. 
2, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 62-3; ch. 4, 86-7; ch. 10, 208-13. 

8 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus, ch. 1, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 35-6. On 

Wyclif’s theory of predication see Spade 1985 (above, n. 3), xxxi-xli; Conti 1997 (above, 

n. 3), 155-8. 

9 Cf. Wyclif, Purgans errores circa universalia in communi, ch. 2, in: S.H. Thomson, A ‘ Lost’ 
Chapter of Wyclif’s Summa de ente, in: Speculum, 4 (1929), 339-346, on 342. As a matter 
of fact the ms. Cambridge, Trinity College, B.16.2, used by Dziewicki for his edition of 
the work, lacks the second chapter and the first section of the third chapter. S.H. Thomson 
integrated the text on the basis of the ms. Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 4307. 

10 Cf. Wyclif, Purgans errores, ch. 3, ed. Dziewicki 1909 (above, n. 7), 34. 

11 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus, ch. 1, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 35. 

12 Cf. Wyclif, Purgans errores, ch. 2, ed. Thomson 1929 (above, n. 9), 343. 

13 In the works of two of his Oxonian followers, however, we find this example: “Dies 
est latio solis super terrain”, and nothing prevents us from assuming it as appropriate for 
Wyclif as well—see Penbygull, De universalibus, ed. Conti 1982 (above, n. 2), 188; Whelpdale, 
Tractatus de universalibus, in: Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, Appendix IV, ed. Conti 1990 
(above, n. 1), 190. 
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de universalibus. Formal predication is that in which the form designated 
by the predicate-term is direcdy present in the entity signified by the sub¬ 
ject-term. This happens whenever an item in the categorial line is pred¬ 
icated of its inferior or an accident of its subject of inherence. 14 In both 
cases, the subject-term and the predicate-term refer to the same reality 
in virtue of the form connoted by the predicate-term itself. It is sufficient 
for predication by essence that the same empirical reality is both the real 
subject and predicate, even though the formal principle connoted by the 
predicate-term differs from that connoted by the subject-term. £ God is 
man’ and ‘The universal is particular 5 are instances of this kind of pred¬ 
ication. 15 In fact, the same empirical reality (or essence) which is a uni¬ 
versal is also an individual, but the forms connoted by the subject and 
predicate terms differ from each other. Finally, there is habitudinal pred¬ 
ication when the form connoted by the predicate-term does not inhere, 
direcdy or indirecdy, in the essence designated by the subject but simply 
implies a relation to it, so that the same predicate may be at different 
times said truly or falsely of its subject without any change in the sub¬ 
ject itself. 16 According to Wyclif, we use such predication mainly to express 
theological truths, such as God is known and loved by many creatures 
or brings about, as efficient, exemplar, and final cause many good effects. 
It is evident that habitudinal predication does not require any kind of 
identity between the entities signified by the subject and predicate terms, 
but that formal predication and essential predication do. So the onto¬ 
logical presuppositions of the most general type of predication differ com¬ 
pletely from those of the other two types by which it is implied. 

The final result of Wyclif’s choices is therefore an incompletely devel¬ 
oped system of intensional logic that he superimposes on the standard 
extensional system. Because the ontological basis of the most general type 
of predication, that is, habitudinal predication, is completely different from 
those of the other two types of predication that imply it, Alyngton and 
other Oxford authors of the subsequent generation tried to improve 
Wyclif’s theory by excluding habitudinal predication and redefining the 
other two kinds in a slightly different way. 


14 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus , ch. 1, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 28-9. See 
also Purgans mores , ch. 2, ed. Thomson, p. 342. 

15 Gf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus , ch. 1, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 30. See 
also Purgans mores circa universalia in communi, ch. 2, in Thomson 1929 (above, n. 9), 342-3. 

16 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus , ch. 1, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 34. 
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2. According to Alyngton, 17 who depends on Avicenna and Wyclif, the 
formal universals are common natures in virtue of which the individuals 
that share them are exacdy what they are, just as humanity is the form 
by which every man formally is a man. Unlike Wyclif, however, he does 
not think that universals exist in actu in the external world. 18 As natures, 
they are prior and indifferent to any division into universals and indi¬ 
viduals. Although universality (universalitos or communicabilitas) is not a con¬ 
stitutive mark of the nature itself, it is its unique, inseparable property. 
As a consequence, formal universals can be conceived of in two different 
ways: by themselves, as first intentions, or in union with and from the 
point of view of their inseparable property, i.e. the communicabilitas , and 
therefore as second intentions. In the first case, they are natures of a cer¬ 
tain kind and are identical with their own individuals. For example, man 
is the same thing as Socrates. In the second case, they are properly uni¬ 
versals (i.e. something that can be present in many things at once), and 
distinct from their own individuals, considered qua individuals, because of 
the opposite constitutive principles: communicabilitas and incommunicabilitas , 19 
Hence, universals are really ( realiter) identical to, but formally {formaliter) 
distinct from, their individuals. In fact, universals are formal causes in 
relation to their own individuals, while individuals are material causes in 
relation to their universals. 20 Thus three different kinds of entities can be 
qualified as formal universals: <1> the common natures instantiated by 
individuals, which are things of first intention; <2> the form itself of uni¬ 
versality that belongs to a certain common nature when seen in its rela¬ 
tion to the individuals, which is a thing of second intention; <3> the 
intelligibility proper to the common nature, by which it is a possible 


17 Alyngton was one of the most important authors of the generation after Wyclif. He 
was deeply influenced by Walter Burley’s logico-ontological system and Wyclif’s meta¬ 
physics. His major extant work, a commentary on the Categories , heavily relies on Burley’s 
last commentary on the Categories and Wyclif’s De ente praedicamentali. He was nonetheless 
able to develop new logical and semantic theories while following the general strategy of 
the Oxford Realists and methodically replacing references to linguistical and/or mental 
activities with references to external objective realities. On his theory of universals and 
predication see Conti 1993 (above, n. 2), 193-208. 

18 Cf. Alyngton, Litteralis sententia s. Praedicamenta , ch. de substantia , in: Conti 1993 (above, 
n. 2), 279. 

19 Cf. Alyngton, Litteralis sententia s. Praedicamenta , ch. de substantia , 268. 

20 Cf. Alyngton, Litteralis sententia s. Praedicamenta , ch. de substantia , 275-6. 
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object of our mind—that is, the real principle which connects formal uni¬ 
versal with mental universal. 21 

Since Alyngton accepted the core of the traditional, realist account of 
the relationship between (formal) universal and individuals, he, like Wyclif, 
had to define its logical structure more accurately, in order to avoid the 
inconsistencies stressed by Ockham and his followers. 22 Thus he states 
that <1> a universal in the category of substance can direcdy receive 
only the predications of substantial forms more common than it; and <2> 
the accidental forms inhering in individual substances can be predicated 
of the universal substantial form that those individuals instantiate only 
indirecdy (essentialiter) through and in virtue of the individuals themselves 
of that substantial form. 23 For this reason, Alyngton’s description of the 
logical structure of the relationship between universals and individuals 
demanded a redefinition of predication. Indeed, he was the first one to 
ameliorate Wyclif’s theory by dividing predication into formal predica¬ 
tion (praedkatw formalis) and remote inherence (inhaerentia remota ), or predication 
by essence ( praedicatio secundum essentiam ). Remote inherence is grounded 
on a partial identity between subject and predicate, which share some, 
but not all, metaphysical constituents, and does not demand that the form 
signified by the predicate-term be directly present in the entity signified 
by the subject-term. On the contrary, such a direct presence is required 
by formal predication. ‘Man is an animal’ and ‘Socrates is white’ are 
instances of formal predication; ‘(What is) singular is (what is) common’ 
(‘singulare est commune ’) and ‘Humanity is (something) running’ (‘ humanitas 
est currens ’) are instances of remote inherence, since, according to Alyngton, 
the property of running is imputable to the form of humanity, if at least 
one man is running. He is careful, however, to use a substantival adjective 


21 Cf. Alyngton, Litteralis sententia s. Praedicamenta , ch. de substantia , 277. This partition of 
the formal universal is very similar to that propounded by Wyclif in his Tractatus de uni- 
versalibus , ch. 2, ed. Mueller 1985 (above, n. 3), 64. 

22 Both in his commentary on the Categories (ch. de substantia) and in his Summa Logicae 
(pars I, chs. 14-15) Ockham stressed that many unacceptable consequences follow from 
the twofold admission that universals are something existing in re, and are constitutive parts 
of the essence of individuals. For example: <1> whatever is predicated of individuals will 
be predicated of their universals too; and therefore a unique common nature at the same 
time would get contrary attributes from its individuals. <2> God could not annihilate 
Socrates (or any other individual substance) without at the same time destroying the whole 
category of substance, and therefore every created being, since every accident depends on 
substance for its existence. 

23 Cf. Alyngton, Litteralis sententia s. Praedicamenta , ch. de regulis praedicationis , in: Conti 1993 
(above, n. 2), 246-8; ch. de substantia , 288-9. 
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in its neuter form as a predicate-term, because only in this way can it 
appear that the form signified by the predicate-term is not directly pre¬ 
sent in the subject, but is indirecdy attributed to it through its individuals: 24 

Sed sciendum est quod duplex solet poni praedicatio in communi. Aliqua enim est 
praedicatio secundum essentiam et aliqua est praedicatio formalis. Est autem praedi¬ 
catio secundum essentiam quando eadem essentia significata per praedicatum est res 
significata per subiectum, vel quando subiectum a parte rei est praedicatum, sed ali¬ 
qua ratio formalis connotatur, ut sic, per subiectum quae non inest primo et denomi¬ 
native praedicato, vel e converso. Ut sic: ‘natura humana est homo singularis’, 
‘humanitas est currens’, ‘homo singularis est species’, et ita de aliis. Non tamen est 
ista praedicatio concedenda ‘homo est asinus’, quia subiectum non est praedicatum, 
quamvis animalitas sit tarn homo quam asinus, quia oporteret ad illam praedica- 
tionem quod animalitas esset primo formaliter vel homo vel asinus, quod non est 
verum. Conceditur tamen quod singulare est commune, quia aliqua essentia for¬ 
maliter communis est homo singularis. Non tamen album est nigrum nec e contra, 
nec rationale est irrationale, quia nulla essentia formaliter alba est nigra nec e con¬ 
tra, nec aliqua essentia formaliter rationalis est irrationale; et ita de aliis. Et iuxta 
hoc conceditur quod species specialissima est genus generalissimum, quamvis non for¬ 
maliter. Sed alia est praedicatio formalis, ut quando ratio prima praedicati, ut huius- 
modi, inest formaliter primo subiecto; ut ‘homo est animal’, ‘Sortes est albus’. Et ista 
duplex est: substantialis vel accidentalis. 

Formal predication itself is in turn divided into formal substantial and 
formal accidental predication, since formal predication necessarily demands 
the direct presence of a form in a substrate, and, according to Alyngton, 
this can occur in two different ways: either as one of the inner constitu¬ 
tive element of the substrate (substantially), or as one of its subsidiary 
properties (accidentally). 25 Formal accidental predication is then further 
divided into secundum motum and secundum habitudinem : 26 

Accidentalis ultra dividitur in formalem praedicationem accidentium quae implicant 
subiectum suum esse per se mobile et ahorum accidentium quae non sic implicant, 
quae vocatur praedicatio secundum habitudinem—de quibus dictum est prius. 

The basic idea of this last division seem to be that modes of being and 
natures of the accidental forms determine the set of substances which can 
play the role of their substrate. Alyngton distinguishes between those acci¬ 
dental forms that require a substance capable of undergoing change (per 
se mobile) as their own direct substrate of inherence, and those ones which 
do not need a substrate with such a characteristic. Forms like quantity, 
whiteness, risibilitas , alteration, diminution and so on belong to the first 


24 Alyngton, Litteralis sententia s. Praedicamenta, ch. de substantia , 289. 

25 Cf. Alyngton, Litteralis sententia s. Praedicamenta , ch. de substantia , 263. 

26 Alyngton, litteralis sententia s. Praedicamenta , ch. de substantia , 289. 
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group, while relations of reason 27 and respectus , like causation, difference, 
dilectio and so on, fall under the second one. The forms of the first group 
bring about formal accidental predication secundum motum , and the forms 
of the second group formal accidental predication secundum habitudinem. 
The former necessarily entail singular substances as their substrates, since 
singulars alone can undergo change, while the latter only can directly 
inhere in universal natures (possunt inesse denominative universalibus). 2S 

3. Some years later, in their treatises on universal William Penbygull 29 
and Roger Whelpdale, 30 who almost certainly belong to the same gener¬ 
ation as Sharpe, divided predication into formal (praedicatio formalis ), by 
essence (secundum essentiam ), and causal (secundum causarri). Predication by 
essence shows a partial identity between subject and predicate, which 


27 According to Alyngton, whose account partially differs from those of Burley and 
Wyclif, in the act of referring of one substance to another four distinct constitutive ele¬ 
ments can be individuated: the relation itself, for instance, the form of paternity; the sub¬ 
strate of the relation, that is, the substance which denominatively receives the name of 
the relation, for instance, the substance which is the father; the object of the relation, that 
is, the substance with which the substrate of the relation is connected, for instance, the 
substance which is the son; and the foundation (Jundamentum ) of the relation, that is, the 
absolute entity in virtue of which the relation inheres in the substrate and in the object. 
The foundation is the main component, since it < 1 > joins the relation to the underlying 
substances, <2> allows the relation to link the substrate to the object, and <3> transmits 
to the relation some of its properties. Unlike Burley and Wyclif, Alyngton affirms that not 
only qualities and quantities, but substances also can be the foundation of a relation. On 
this basis, he defines relations of reason, eliminating from their description any reference 
to our mind and utilising objective criteria only based on the framework of reality itself. 
In fact he maintains that what characterizes the relations of reason is the fulfilment of at 
least one of these conditions: <1> the subject of inherence of the relation, or its object, 
is not a substance; <2> the object is not an actual entity; <3> the foundation of the rela¬ 
tion is not an absolute being—i.e. a substance, or a quantity, or a quality—cf. Alyngton, 
Litteralis sententia s. Praedicamenta , ch. de relativis, in: Conti 1993 (above, n. 2), 291-306. On 
Alyngton’s theory of relations see Conti 1993 (above, n. 2), 222-9. 

28 Cf. Alyngton, Litteralis sententia s. Praedicamenta , ch. de subiecto et praedicato , in: Conti 1993 
(above, n. 2), 245; ch. de substantia , 274. 

29 Penbygull was from Exeter diocese; he studied at Oxford, where he was fellow of 
the Exeter College in 1399, and rector in 1406-07. He probably died at Oxford in 1420. 
According to Emden 1959 (above, n. 1), vol. 3, 1455 he wrote the following treateses: De 
unwersalibus , Divisio entis , and Super Porphyrii Isagogen. Among the Oxford Realists Penbygull 
was the most faithful to Wyclif, since his extant writings appear to be essentially devoted 
to a defence and/or explanation of Wyclif’s main philosophical theses. 

30 We possess some information on the life and works of Roger Whelpdale. He was 
bom at Greystoke. He studied at Oxford, where he was fellow of Balliol College in the 
last decade of the fourteenth century; then fellow of Queen’s College in 1401-02, provost 
of Queen’s College from 1404 to 1420, when he became bishop of Carlisle. He died in 
1423. According to Emden 1959 (above, n. 1), vol. 3, 2031 he wrote a treatise on uni¬ 
versal, commentaries on Porphyry’s Isagoge and Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics , and a com¬ 
pendium of logic (Summulae logicales). 
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share some, but not all, metaphysical component parts, and does not 
require that the form connoted by the predicate-term is direcdy present 
in the essence denoted by the subject-term. Formal predication, on the 
contrary, requires such a direct presence. If the form connoted by the 
predicate-term is intrinsic to the nature of the subject, then there is a 
case of formal essential predication, while if it is extrinsic, then there is 
a formal accidental predication. ‘Man is an animal 5 is an instance of for¬ 
mal essential predication; ‘Socrates is white 5 is an instance of formal acci¬ 
dental predication. Moreover, Penbygull and Whelpdale, as did Alyngton, 
divide formal accidental predication into secundum motum and secundum habi- 
tudinem , but unlike Wyclif, who applied predication by essence to second 
intentions only, they claim that it holds also when applied to first inten¬ 
tions. Thus, like Alyngton, they maintain that, for instance, it is possible 
to predicate of the universal-man (Ihomo in communi) the property of being 
white, if at least one of its individuals is white. In this case, it is neces¬ 
sary to use a substantival adjective in its neuter form as a predicate-term, 
because only in this way can it appear that the entity connoted by the 
predicate-term is not a form directly present in the subject, but indirectly 
attributed to it through its individuals and in virtue of the partial iden¬ 
tity which holds between the form of humanity and the singular men 
who instantiate it. Hence, they acknowledge that the proposition ‘The 
universal-man is (something) white 5 (‘ homo in communi est album!) is true, if 
at least one existing man is white: 31 

Aliqua est praedicatio secundum essentiam et aliqua est praedicatio formalis. Praedicatio 
secundum essentiam est quando res primarie significat per subiectum est res primarie 
significata per praedicatum, dum tamen nulla forma inclusa in preaedicato, ut forma, 
requiritur inesse rei significatae primarie per subiectum ut verificetur data propositio. 
Ut hie ‘homo communis est album’ et in consimilibus, ubi praedicatum exsistens 
adiectivum non substantivatur per subiectum . . . Praedicatio formalis est duplex: 


31 Penbygull, De unwersalibus , ed. Conti 1982 (above, n. 2), 186-7. See also Whelpdale, 
Tractatus de unwersalibus , in: Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, ed. Conti 1990 (above, n. 1), 
190-2: “Praedicatio secundum essentiam est duplex: aliqua enim est termini de termino et 
aliqua rei de re. Praedicatio secundum essentiam termini de termino est quando res pri¬ 
marie significata per praedicatum est res primarie significata per subiectum, et nulla forma 
connotata principaliter per praedicatum, ut sic, requiritur inesse rei primarie significatae 
per subiectum formaliter et denominative, ita quod iste terminus, ut sic, dicat[ur] rationem 
sub qua propositio verificatur. Praedicatio secundum essentiam rei de re est quando subiec¬ 
tum a parte rei est praedicatum, licet diversa sit ratio praedicati et subiecti, ut ‘singulare 
est universale’... Praedicatio formalis rei de re est quando ratio praedicati, hoc est forma 
inclusa in praedicato vel exsistens praedicatum ut huiusmodi, formaliter inest subiecto, ut 
‘homo est animal’, ‘Sortes est albus’. Et dividitur talis praedicatio in praedicationem essen- 
tialem et accidentalem”. 
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aliqua est praedicatio formalis essentialis et aliqua formalis accidentalis. Praedicatio 
formalis essentialis est quando forma inclusa in praedicato, ut forma, requiritur inex- 
sistere essentialiter et denominative rei significatae per subiectum. . . . Praedicatio for¬ 
malis accidentalis est quando per praedicatum significatur aliqua forma accidentalis 
quae requiritur ad verificationem propositionis inexsistere rei significatae per subiec¬ 
tum; et hoc denominative. 

Finally, like Wyclif in the Purgans errores circa universalia in communi , they 
affirm that there is causal predication when the entity signified by the 
predicate-term is not present in any way in the entity signified by the 
subject-term, but the real subject has been caused by the real predicate. 32 

According to Penbygull and Whelpdale, formal essential and formal 
accidental predication would correspond to Aristotle’s essential and acci¬ 
dental predication. 33 But, as a matter of fact, they agree with Wyclif in 
regarding predication by essence as more general than formal predication. 
As a consequence, in their theories the formal predication is a particular 
type of predication by essence. This means that they implicidy recognize 
a single ontological pattern, founded on a sort of partial identity, as the 
basis of every kind of standard philosophical statement (subject, copula, 
predicate). But in this way, formal essential predication and formal accidental 
predication are very different from their Aristotelian models, as they 
express degrees in identity as well as predication by essence. 


32 Cf. Penbygull, De universalities, ed. Conti 1982 (above, n. 2), 188: “Sed praeter istas 
praedicationes est dare praedicationem secundum causam, et non quamcumque causam; 
ut hie ‘dies est latio solis super terram’, ‘vox est aer tenuissimus ictus’”; Whelpdale, Tractatus 
de universalibus , in: Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , ed. Conti 1990 (above, n. 1), 190: 
“Praedicatio secundum causam est duplex: aliqua est termini de termino et aliqua rei de 
re. Praedicatio secundum causam termini de termino <est> quando per praedicatum 
significatur primarie causa rei significatae per subiectum, ut haec ‘dies est latio solis super 
terram’. Praedicatio secundum causam rei de re est quando praedicatum a parte rei est 
causa subiecti. Et debet ista intelligi principaliter de causis materialibus et efficientibus”. 

33 On Aristotle’s theory of predication see: D.W. Hamlyn, Aristotle on Predication , in: 
Phronesis, 6 (1961), 110-26; G.E.L. Owen, Inherence , in: Phronesis, 10 (1965), 97-105; J.M.E. 
Moravcsik, Aristotle on Predication, in: Philosophical Review, 76 (1967), 80-96; J. Duerlinger, 
Predication and Inherence in Aristotle’s Categories, in: Phronesis, 15 (1970), pp. 179-203; J.C. 
Kunkei, A New Look at Non-Essential Predication in the Categories, in: The New Scholasticism, 
45 (1971), 110-6; B. Jones, Individuals in Aristotle’s Categories, in: Phronesis, 17 (1972), 107- 
23; Ch.I. Stough, Language and Ontology in Aristotle’s Categories, in: Journal of the History 
of Philosophy, 10 (1972), 261-272; R.E. Allen, Substance and Predication in Aristotle’s Categories, 
in: E.N. Lee - A.P.D. Mourelatos - R.M. Rorty (eds), Exegesis and Argument, Assen 1973, 
362-73; S.M. Cohen, Predicable of in Aristotle’s Categories, in: Phronesis, 18 (1973), 60-70; 
B. Jones, Introduction to the First Five Chapters of Aristotle’s Categories, in: Phronesis, 20 (1975), 
146-72; and, for a new interpretation, according to which ‘is’ functions as an assertoric 
operator rather than as a copula, L.M. de Rijk, Aristotle: Semantics and Ontology, vol. 1, 
Leiden 2002. 
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This interpretative scheme of the nature and kinds of predication is 
ultimately grounded on a notion of identity that is necessarily different 
from the standard one. According to the most common opinion, as it is 
summed up by Burley in his last commentary on the Categories (1337), 
the logical criteria for identity and (real) distinction are the following: 34 

a is identical with b iff for all x, it is the case that x is predicated of a iff it is pred¬ 
icated of b\ 

a differs from b iff there is at least one z such that a is predicated of £ and b is not, 
or vice versa , VEL there is at least one w such that w is predicated of a and not of 
b, or vice versa. 

From this one can easily conclude that universal and individuals can 
never be the same, at least because universal have generality, which can¬ 
not be predicated of individuals, and individuals thisness, which cannot 
be predicated of universal. So Penbygull 35 put forward new criteria for 
identity and distinction. First of all, he distinguishes between the notion 
of non-identity and that of difference (or distinction) and denies that the 
notion of difference implies that of non-identity; 36 then he affirms that 
the two notions of difference and real identity are logically compatible; 37 
finally he suggests the following definitions for these three notions—non¬ 
identity, difference or distinction, and (absolute) identity: 38 

a is not-identical with b iff there is not any form F such that F is present in the 
same way in a and b ; 


34 Cf. W. Burley, Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis , cap. de oppositione, in Expositio super 
Artem Veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis, ed. Venetiis 1509, fol. 44r: “Nota quod ex isto loco sumi- 
tur doctrina bona ad cognoscendum identitatem vel diversitatem aliquorum ad invicem. 
Et est: si unum praedicatur de aliquo de quo non praedicatur reliquum, ilia non sunt 
eadem, sed diversa; et si aliquid praedicatur de uno quod non praedicatur de reliquo, ilia 
non sunt idem. Et e contrario: si quicquid vere praedicatur de uno vere praedicatur de 
reliquo, ilia sunt eadem”. See also his Tractatus de universalibus , ed. H.-U. Wohler, Leipzig 
1999, 22. 

35 There is no new formulation of the notions of identity and distinction in Whelpdale’s 
treatise on universals. On Penbygull theory of identity and distinction see Conti 1982 
(above, n. 2), 153-6. 

36 Cf. Penbygull, De universalibus , ed. Conti 1982 (above, n. 2), 190. 

37 Cf. Penbygull, De universalibus , 190. 

38 Cf. Penbygull, De universalibus , 184 and 189-90: “Item, si aliqua duo sint, et aliquid 
inest uni quod a reliquo removetur, ilia differunt; sed aliquid inest formaliter communi, 
quia communicabilitas, quod removetur a singulari; ergo universale et suum singulare 
differunt; et per consequens unum non est reliquum, ut patet per exponentem huius verbi 
‘differt’. . . . Ad quintum, cum arguitur ‘si aliqua duo sint’ etc., dicitur quod multipliciter 
dicuntur aliqua differre. Primo modo aliqua differunt plus quam genere, ut Deus et homo. 
Et aliqua differunt genere, ut homo et quantitas. Et aliqua secundum rationem differunt, 
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a differs from b iff there is at least a form F such that F is directly present in a but 
not in b; 

a is (absolutely) identical with b iff for all forms F\ it is the case that F is present in 
a iff it is present in the same way in b. 

The criteria for non-identity are stronger than the common ones for real 
distinction: two things can be qualified as non-identical if and only if they 
belong to different categories. On the other side, the definition of difference 
does not exclude the possibility that two things differ from each other 
but share one or more constitutive items. Thus, there are degrees in dis¬ 
tinction, and what is more, the degree of distinction between two things 
can be read as the inverse measure of their partial identity. For instance, 
if we compare the list of both substantial and accidental items that con¬ 
stitute Socrates with those that make up the universal-man (ihomo in com- 
muni ), it is evident that Socrates and the universal-man differ from each 
other, since there are forms that belong to Socrates but do not belong 
to the universal-man and vice versa. It is also evident, however, that the 
two lists are identical for a large section—that is, that Socrates and the 
universal-man, considered from the point of view of their metaphysical 
composition, are partially the same. 

Such is the historical framework against which Sharpe develops his 
own ontology. 


Sharpe’s Ontology 

As is the case for the other Oxford Realists, the core of Sharpe’s ontology 
lies in his theory of universal. Indeed, he is a medieval realist, since he 
defends the extra-mental existence of universals: 39 

Unde dico quod est dare universalia in mente et extra mentem. 


quando una essentia est alia, rationes tamen formales sunt diversae; et sic universale et 
suum singulare differunt. Sed aliqua ratione solum differunt, et una cum hoc est identi- 
tas in singulari essentia; et sic differunt memoria, ratio et voluntas, quae sunt haec anima, 
ut placet pluribus probanter ponere. Qua distinctione habita conceditur quod universale 
et suum singulare differunt. Et ulterius, cum arguitur sic ‘ergo unum non est reliquum’, 
negatur consequentia, nec arguitur ab exposito ad unam eius exponentem; sed hoc ver- 
bum ‘differt’ debet resolvi sic ‘aliqua differentia, ut communicabilitate, universale differt a 
suo singulari’. Et antecedens probatur sic: communicabilitas inest formaliter universali et 
non sic inest suo singulari, ergo universale et suum singulare differunt. Vel sic, et brevius: 
aliquod ens inest formaliter universali quod non sic inest dato singulari, ergo universale et 
datum singulare differunt”. 

39 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , ed. Conti 1990 (above, n. 1), 68. 
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However, his approach to the whole matter can be defined as “analytic”, 
since he seems to believe that <1> any ontology has to be constructed 
in relation to the resolution of semantic problems, <2> any philosophical 
explanation of reality has to be preceeded by a semantic explanation of 
the function of our language, and <3> that there is not a close corre¬ 
spondence between the elements and structures of language and the ele¬ 
ments and structures of the world. So Sharpe distinguishes two main 
kinds of universal: universal forms, like humanity, really present in a 
multiplicity of things, and universal signs, both mental and extra-mental, 
by means of which we refer to real universal and/or signify something 
in a universal manner: 40 

Universalia in mente vel sunt intentionalia, et hoc rerum vel signorum, vel sunt habi- 
tualia vel actualia, sicut universales intellectiones. Sed universalia extra mentem vel 
sunt signa subordinata illis universalibus in mente, cuiusmodi sunt termini universales 
scripti vel vocales, vel sunt res distinctae contra talia signa, de quibus iam locutum 
est. Et de istis est quaestio principalis. 

On the other hand, the theoretical framework of this division is an analy¬ 
sis of the various meanings of the term ‘universal 5 . According to Sharpe, 
they are six, since we can count the following entities universal: <1> 
those causes that have a multiplicity of effects; <2> the ideas in God; 
<3> the universal quantifier; <4> universal propositions, both affirmative 
and negative; <5> universal forms, or real universal; and <6> univer¬ 
sal signs: 41 

Est ergo notandum quod universale multis modis, quantum ad praesens sufficit, inve- 
nitur acceptum. Uno modo sumitur pro universali in causando, et sic dicimus aliquas 
causas esse universales et aliquas particulares. . . . Secundo modo accipitur universale 
pro ratione causali universali, quae vocatur idea. . .. Tertio modo accipitur univer¬ 
sale pro syncategoremate universaliter distributive, nato facere propositionem uni- 
versalem dum ponitur a parte subiecti in proposition. Quarto modo accipitur pro 
proposition universali. . . . Quinto modo capitur pro universali in essendo, quod est 
idem in multis, eis realiter communicatum. Et sic humanitas, in qua omnes homines 
conveniunt, dicitur universale in essendo. Sexto modo et ultimo dicitur aliquod esse 
universale in praedicando, significando vel supponendo. Et isto modo intentio vel 
signum commune dicitur universale. 

The being of real universal coincides with the being of their own indi¬ 
viduals, so that real universal can be said to be everlasting, because of 


40 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 68; see also 50. 
Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 49-50. 


41 
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the continuous succession of their individuals, and really identical with 
them. 42 On the other side, universal and individuals are formally different 
from each other, as they have distinct constitutive formal principles, and 
therefore different properties. 43 The most important among the universal 
signs are mental universals, which are both acts of intellection ( intellec- 
tiones ), through which our mind grasp the nature of universal forms, and 
concepts (i intentiones ), through which it connects general names with the 
things to which they refer. 44 Since they are not univocally predicated of 
their inferiors, the transcendentals ( ens , aliquid, res etc.) are not universals 
in the strict sense of the term ( proprie ). 45 Universal forms are of five dis¬ 
tinct kinds ( quinque sunt maneries formarum universalium ), depending on the 
different ways in which they are participated by singular substances: gen¬ 
era, species, differences, propria , and accidents. 46 Mental concepts and lin¬ 
guistic signs are universals in a derivative way, because of what they 
directly or indirectly signify. 47 There are not real universals correspond¬ 
ing to common accidental terms like ‘white 5 (‘ album 5 ) or ‘sweet 5 (‘ dulce 5 ): 48 

Tertia et ultima conlusio ad praesens est ista: nulla sunt universalia concretive acci- 
dentalia ex parte rei, suis singularibus communicabilia. Unde intentio illius conclu- 
sionis est quod istis terminis concretis accidentalibus, scilicet ‘album’, ‘dulce’, ‘risibile’, 
etc., non correspondent appropriate aliqua universalia ex parte rei praeter formas 
connotatas; puta quod non est dare a parte rei album in communi, etc. 

The existence of such real universals would entail a twofold absurdity: 
the possibility of <1> a direct inherence of accidental forms in univer¬ 
sal substances and <2> of a unified entity compounded of substance and 
accident, which would therefore be neither substance nor accident. 49 

As a consequence, Sharpe’s position on the problem of universals can 
be summed up as follows. <1> Universals exist in a threefold way, as 
common natures in re, as concepts in our mind, and as spoken and written 


42 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 97 and 105. 

43 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, 91-2. 

44 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, 68-9. 

45 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 74: “Licet aliquod sit commune transcendens ex 
natura rei, nullum tamen tale est proprie universale”. 

46 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, 81-2. 

47 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, 82: “Ex ilia conclusione correlarie sequitur quod 
conceptus et signa sunt secundarie universalia. Patet: nam quodcumque inest signo ratione 
significati, illud secundarie sibi inest; sed esse universale inest signo ratione significati; ergo 
etc.”. 

48 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, 83. 

49 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, 83-4. See also 67-8, 72-3, and 140-1. 
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linguistic signs. <2> Real universal are naturally apt to be present in 
many things as their main metaphysical components. <3> Real univer- 
sals have no being outside the being of their individuals. <4> Mental 
universals are partially caused in our mind by the common natures exist¬ 
ing outside. This theory of universals is obviously modelled on the canons 
of moderate Realism, nevertheless an important difference marks his posi¬ 
tion off from the most common ones, as exemplified by Aquinas 5 doc¬ 
trine. Whereas according to St Thomas universals exist in potentia outside 
the mind and in actu only in the mind, according to Sharpe’s account 
they exist in actu outside the mind, since their being is the same as the 
being of individuals, which is actual. For Sharpe an universal is in actu 
if and only if there is at least an individual in which it is present. There¬ 
fore, our mind does not give actuality to universals but a separate mode 
of existence. 

As we have already seen, the description of the relationship between 
universals and individuals in terms of real identity and formal distinction, 
entails <1> that not everything predicated of individuals can be directly 
(formaliter) attributed to their universals, nor vice versa , but <2> that every¬ 
thing predicated of individuals has to be in some way or another attrib¬ 
uted to universals and vice versa . Therefore, a redefinition of the standard 
kinds of predication was required. Like Alyngton, Penbygull, and Whelpdale, 
Sharpe modifies Wyclif’s theory. Agreeing with Alyngton, but differing 
from Penbygull and Whelpdale, he divides real predication, which is a 
real relation between two entities of the world, into formal predication 
[praedicatio formalis) and predication by essence ( praedicatio essentialis vel secun¬ 
dum essentiam ), removing habitudinal and causal predications These are 
not homogeneous with the first two, since they do not not require any 
kind of identity between the entities signified by the subject and predicate 
terms. Predication by essence <1> shows a partial identity between the 
subject-thing and the predicate-thing, which share some metaphysical com¬ 
ponent parts, and <2.1> does not require (or even <2.2> excludes) that 
the form connoted by the predicate-term is direcdy present in the essence 
signified by the subject-term. Formal predication, on the contrary, requires 
such a direct presence: 50 

Sed ad hoc intelligendum oportet scire quomodo praedicatio formalis et essentialis 

distinguuntur. Pro quo sciendum quod aliqui distinguunt illas duas praedicationes 


50 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, 89-90. 
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sicut inferius et superius, ita videlicet quod omnis praedicatio formalis sit essentialis 
sed non econtra. Et aliqui distinguunt illas praedicadones sicut duas species disparatas 
praedicationis. Sed de illo non est magna cura. Loquendo secundum primum modum, 
quaelibet praedicatio ex parte rei est essentialis, quia in qualibet tali praedicatione 
idem vel eadem entitas vel essentia est subiectum et preadicatum, sicut in qualibet 
praedicatione signorum sibi debite subordinata idem vel eadem res significatur per 
subiectum et praedicatum. . . . Sed praedicatio formalis est ex parte rei quando ultra 
illam identitatem additur quod praedicatum vel importatum per modum formae in 
praedicato insit subiecto per modum formae quidditative informantis, ut hie ‘homo 
est animal’, vel concretive denominantis, ut hie ‘homo est risibilis, rationalis vel 
albus’, etc. 

Unlike Alyngton, Penbygull, and Whelpdale, however, Sharpe does not 
explicidy divide formal predication into formal essential and formal acci¬ 
dental predication; moreover, as is evident from his formulations, he offers 
two different readings of the distinction between formal predication and 
predication by essence. According to the common view, predication by 
essence is more general than formal predication. As a consequence, in 
the standard theory of the Oxford Realists formal predication is a sub- 
type of predication by essence. Sharpe introduces another interpretation, 
according to which the two kinds of predication at issue are comple¬ 
mentary and mutually exclusive. This happens when predication by essence 
excludes that the form connoted by the predicate-term is directly present in 
the essence signified by the subject-term: 51 

Sed secundo modo distinguendo illas praedicationes dicendum est quod praedicatio 
formalis est ut prius, sed praedicatio secundum essentiam est quando non est talis 
habitudo formalis inter subiectum et praedicatum, et tamen propter realem identi¬ 
tatem inter ilia est ibi vera praedicatio. 

Although, according to the latter reading, formal predication is not a kind of 
predication by essence, this reading nevertheless implies an interpretation 
of the ‘is’ of predication in terms of identity and, therefore, a new definition 
of the pair of antonymous notions of identity and difference (or distinction). 
Sharpe’s theory of identity and distinction combines those of Duns Scotus, 52 


51 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, 91. 

52 On Scotus’ formed distinction see: M.J. Grajewski, The Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus , 
Washington D.C. 1944; R.G. Wengert, The Development of the Doctrine of the Formal Distinction 
in the Lectura prima of John Duns Scotus , in: The Monist, 49 (1965), 571-87; A.B. Wolter, 
The Formal Distinction , in: J.K. Ryan & B.M. Bonansea (eds), John Duns Scotus 1265-1965 , 
Washington D.C. 1965, 45-60; M. McCord Adams, Ockham on Identity and Distinction , in: 
Fransciscan Studies, 36 (1976), 5-74, on 25-43; A.B. Wolter, The Philosophical Theology of 
John Duns Scotus , ed. M. McCord Adams, Ithaca Sc London 1990, 27-48; A. Back, The 
Structure of Scotus 3 Formal Distinction , in: I. Angelelli and P. Perez-Ilzarbe (eds), Medieval and 
Renaissance Logic in Spain , Hildesheim 2000, 411-38. 
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Wyclif 53 and Penbygull. <1> Like Penbygull, he considers identity and 
distinction (or difference) as the two possible inverse measures of the coin¬ 
cidence of the metaphysical components of two given entities: 54 

Identitas et diversitas, convenientia et distinctio vel differentia habent se quasi priv¬ 
ative opposita, in quibus quante unum oppositorum est maius vel intensius tante 
alterum est minus vel remissius. 

<2> He speaks of formal and real (or essential) identity, formal and read 
(or essential) distinction (or difference), and <2.1> states that formal iden¬ 
tity is stronger than real (or essential) identity, since the former entails 
the latter, while, on the contrary, real difference is stronger than formal 
distinction, since the latter is entailed by the former: 55 

Ad probationem posset did, ad maiorem quod dupliciter potest una identitas dici 
maior alia, scilicet extensive et intensive. Sed de intensiva videtur magis ad proposi- 
tum. Ideo iuxta illam dicitur consequenter negando minorem, scilicet quod identitas 
realis vel essentialis est maior quam formalis; nam e contra est, eo quod formalis 
actualiter includit identitatem realem et non e contra, sicut ex opposito differentia 
essentialis actualiter includit differentiam vel distinctionem formalem, sed non e con- 
verso. Unde sicut sequitur ‘ilia sunt formaliter idem, ergo realiter idem’, sed non e 
converso, ita permutatim sequitur ‘ilia sunt realiter distincta, ergo sunt formaliter dis- 
tincta’, et non e converso. 

<3> Finally, he admits degrees in formal distinction, as he recognizes 
two different types, the first of which comes very close to that proposed 
by Scotus in his Ordinatio , 56 while the second is drawn from Wyclif’s 
Tractatus de universalibus , 57 The first type of formal distinction holds among 
things such as the intellective faculties of the soul, whereas the second 
holds between such things as the essence of the soul and its intellective 
faculties and a species and its individuals: 58 

Sed distinctio formalis consistit in gradibus. Nam quaedam ex hoc distinguuntur for¬ 
maliter quod neutrum eorum est in recto de altero praedicabile, sed tamen ilia con- 
veniunt in tertio singulari vel indistincto, sed tamen quod neutrum eorum formaliter 
est quid[am] subsistens. Et isto modo se habent potentia intellectiva et potentia voli- 


53 On Wyclif’s formulation of the “family” notions of formal distinction see Spade 1985 
(above, n. 3), xx-xxxi; Conti 1997 (above, n. 3), 158-63. 

54 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, ed. Conti 1990 (above, n. 1), 92. 

55 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 91-2. 

56 Cf. Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I, d. 2, p. 2, q. 1-4, ed. Vaticana, vol. II, 356-7; Ordinatio 
II, d. 3, p. 1, q. 6, ed. Vaticana, vol. VII, 483-4. 

57 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus , ch. 4, ed. Mueller (above, n. 3), 90-2. 

58 Sharpe, Quaestio super libros De anima, q. II: “utrum potentia intellectiva distinguatur 
ab essentia animae”, Oxford, New College, ms. 238, fol. 236r-v. 
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tiva ad ipsam animam intellectivam. Et consimiliter habent se, secundum quosdam, 
bonitas, unitas et veritas respectu transcendentis, scilicet entis in communi—quod est 
multum probabile. Sed aliqua ex hoc distinguuntur formaliter quod aliquid est praedi- 
cabile de uno quod non de altero, licet unum de altero in recto praedicetur, et sic 
identificantur. Et sic concedatur quod essentia animae et sua potentia distinguuntur 
formaliter; sicut conceditur in alia materia quod species et suum individuum distin¬ 
guuntur formaliter; et a quibusdam theologis quod essentia et persona, sicut et ipsa 
attributa, distinguuntur formaliter. 

The two different sets of conditions for the formal distinction can be for¬ 
malized as follows: 

1. two entities x and y are formally distinct iff <1> both of them are con¬ 
stitutive elements of the same reality, but <2> neither of them can exist 

by itself, nor <3> is part of the definite description of the other. 

2. two entities x and y are formally distinct iff < 1 > there is at least one z 

such that £ is predicated of * and not of jy, or vice versa , but <2> x and 

y are really identical, as one is directly predicated of the other qua its 
main intrinsic metaphysical component. 

Accordingly, real identity, which is presupposed by the formal distinction, 
has to be defined in these terms: 59 

a is really identical with b iff both of them are constitutive elements, or mate¬ 
rial parts, of the same reality, VEL one of them is directly predicated of the other 
qua its superior in the categorial line (that is, qua its main intrinsic metaphysical 
component). 

As a result, Sharpe’s world consists of finite beings (that is, “things” like 
men, horses, stones etc.), really existing outside the mind, made up of an 
individual substance and a host of formal entities (common substantial 
natures and accidental forms, both universal and singular) existing in it 
and through it, since none of these formal entities can exist by themselves. 
They are real only in so far as they constitute individual substances or 
are present in individual substances qua their properties. Specific substantial 


59 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , ed. Conti 1990 (above, n. 1), 98: “Pro quo scien¬ 
dum quod dupliciter dicuntur aliqua realiter, deducta operatione intellectus creati, con- 
venire. Uno modo quia uniuntur vel identificantur in aliquo quod est commune utrique 
et a quolibet illorum distinctum formaliter vel secundum rationem; et isto modo omnes 
homines singulares conveniunt in specie humana. Alio modo conveniunt aliqua realiter, 
vel ex natura rei, quia sic uniuntur vel identificantur quod unum est alterum propter essen- 
tialem habitudinem inferioritatis vel superioritatis unius ad alterum; et hoc modo homo 
communis et homo singularis conveniunt. Et haec convenientia videtur esse maior quam 
praecedens”. 
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natures (or essences) can be conceived from two points of view: inten- 
sionally (in abstracto) and extensionally (in concreto). Viewed intensionally, 
specific substantial natures are nothing but the set of essential properties 
that individual substances are to instantiate, but considered without any 
reference to such instantiations. Viewed extensionally, specific substantial 
natures are those same forms conceived of as instantiated by at least one 
singular substance. For instance, human nature considered intensionally 
is humanity (humanitas), extensionally the universal-man (homo in communi). 
Humanity is properly a form, or more accurately, the essential principle 
of a substantial form, that is, something existentially incomplete and depen¬ 
dent; the universal-man is this same form considered according to its own 
mode of being, and therefore as a sort of existentially autonomous and 
independent entity. 60 Consequendy, like Wyclif, Sharpe holds that a for¬ 
mal universal actually exists outside the mind if at least one individual 
instantiates it, so that without individuals common natures (or essences) 
are not really universals. 61 This means that the relationship between com¬ 
mon natures and singulars is ultimately based on individuation, since no 
actual universality and no instantiation is possible without individuation. 
On this subject Sharpe seems to accepts the essentials of Aquinas’ doc¬ 
trine, since he affirms that <1> the universal-man is compounded of both 
common matter and form and that <2> matter as affected by dimensive 
quantity and other accidental properties (materia quanta et accidentibus sub¬ 
strata ) is the very principle of individuation, since it causes the passage 
from the level of universals to that of singulars. 62 Thus, according to 
Sharpe, explaining individuation means explaining how a multiplicity of 
individuals can be obtained from a single specific nature, the problem at 
issue being the dialectical development from one to many and not the 
passage from abstract to concrete. 

Sharpe’s world counts many types of entities: universal and individual 
substances and accidents (like homo in communi and Socrates and the gen¬ 
eral form of whiteness and this particular form of whiteness), universal 
abstract substantial essences (like humanity), universal and individual sub¬ 
stantial forms (like the human soul in general and the soul of Socrates), 
general and individual differences (like the universal-rationality and the 
rationality proper to Socrates)—each one characterized by its own mode 


60 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 102. 

61 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 105-6. 

62 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 137-9. 
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of being. This world is certainly very complex, but its complexity is 
exceeded by complexity in language. Sharpe denies that there is a close 
correspondence between language and the world, as he believes that our 
thought is caused by the world, and our language by our thought, and 
the relation between causes and effects is a relation of the one to the 
many. 


Sharpe’s Theory of Meaning 

The basic idea of the common, medieval realist theory of meaning was 
that semantic classifications derive from ontological differences between 
the signified objects. So, according to this approach, the simple expres¬ 
sions of our language (i.e. names) are distinct from the complex expres¬ 
sions (i.e. sentences) by virtue of their own significata , that is, by virtue of 
the different kinds of objects to which they refer. In fact, the objects 
signified by complex expressions are compounds of at least two of those 
signified by simple expressions and a relation of identity (or non-identity, 
in the case of a true negative sentence). A simple object is an item in a 
category, that is, either a singular substance, a substantial form, or an 
accidental form. Furthermore, every simple expression of our language is 
like a label that names just one object in the world, but whereas proper 
names and singular expressions label individuals (that is, token-objects), 
general terms label common natures (that is, type-objects), which are the 
main metaphysical constituents of that set of individuals which instanti¬ 
ate them. For instance, the general expression ‘man’ labels and can stand 
for each and every man only because it primarily signifies the universal 
form of humanity qua present in each and every man as the main con¬ 
stitutive principle of their essence. 

As we have already said, Sharpe rejects the common realist criteria 
for the generality of terms and accepts the core of nominalist criticisms. 
In his opinion, to correspond to a common nature really existing in the 
world is no longer the necessary and sufficient condition for being a gen¬ 
eral term. He thinks that not only those terms which signify a common 
nature existing outside the intellect have to be viewed as common, but 
also those which signify universally: 63 

Dico quod sicut communitas signorum extra mentem scilicet vocalium etc., oritur a 

communitate conceptuum, ita communitas conceptuum oritur a communitate rerum 


63 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, 69. 
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ad extra. Et ideo sicut contingit maiorem esse multiplicitatem in posterioribus quam 
in prioribus, sicut maior est multiplicitas in effectibus quam in causis, ita non oportet 
quod sit tanta multiplicitas in communitate rerum ad extra quanta est in communi- 
tate conceptuum vel signorum ad placitum impositorum. Et ideo male imaginantur 
qui dicunt quod oportet omnem communitatem signi esse a communitate sui pri- 
marii significati. 

What is more, according to him, signifying universally (that is, signifying 
a unified concept which, in its turn, refers to a multiplicity of things dis¬ 
playing at least a similar mode of being), is the most important condi¬ 
tion for semantic universality: 64 

Unde patet quod modus significandi illimitate et communiter maxime facit ad com¬ 
munitatem signorum. 

Nevertheless, other principles of Sharpe’s semantics are similar to the 
most important features of Burley’s semantics. Thus, Sharpe maintains 
that <1> abstract terms, such as ‘humanity’ or ‘whiteness’, signify a com¬ 
mon form, which is part of the essential nature of many individuals, and 
which has the same kind of existence as them, 65 that <2> concrete acci¬ 
dental terms do not signify simple categorial items but aggregates com¬ 
posed of an individual substance and a singular accidental form, 66 and 
that <3> a sentence is true if and only if it is the sign of a real truth 
(;veritas complexe significabilis), that is, describes how things are in the world. 67 

In Sharpe’s opinion, common natures really existing in the world are 
causes <1> of our acts of intellection {intellectiones) by which we grasp 
them, and <2> of the mental concepts (; intentiones ) which are the seman¬ 
tic contents signified by spoken (and written) terms. In their turn, intel¬ 
lectiones and intentiones are like causes in relation to spoken and written 
terms. Still, neither are our acts of intellection and mental concepts uni¬ 
versal because of the common natures, nor are our spoken (and written) 
terms universal because of intellectiones and intentiones. In other words, there 
is not a close isomorphism between the world, our thought, and our lan¬ 
guage, but only a loose connection: 68 


64 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 71. See also 129-30. 

65 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 71-2. 

66 Gf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, 83-4, and 140-1. 

67 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 131-2. 

68 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 68-9. See also p. 71: “Sed quoad res ad extra, in 
quibus primo et originaliter reperitur communitas, est longe paucior communitas quam in 
conceptibus vel signis”. 
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In notitiam illorum universalium <i.e. universalium extra mentem> pervenimus ex 
notitia signorum universalium et e contra. Et ratione illius provenit multis deceptio, 
quod credunt nullum terminum esse communem nisi sibi correspondeat aliquid ex 
parte rei commune, si sit terminus habens supposita actualia—quod dico propter tales 
terminos ‘chymaera’, etc. Et ratione illius ponunt aliqua communia extra genus et 
aliqua in genere; et illorum in genere aliqua sunt essentialia, quae significantur per 
terminos abstractos vel concretos substantiales, et aliqua sunt accidentalia, quae 
significantur per terminos concretos accidentales, ut album in communi etc. Sed ilia 
multiplicitas universalium videtur esse tracta a posteriori, scilicet a multitudine signo¬ 
rum communium; et ideo non reputo earn satis securam, cum prius naturaliter sit 
universalitas in rebus quam in signis, et etiam quia signa possunt esse communia aliis 
modis quam ab universalitate significatorum. 

Thus, according to Sharpe, there are six different kinds of general (or 
universal) expressions, both spoken and written, four kinds of common 
mental concepts, and three ways in which an extra-mental form can be 
common in relation to its supposita and subiecta. Among the simple expres¬ 
sions, those are universal that: <1> universally signify a common nature 
really existing in the world (in re), like the term ‘humanity 5 ; <2> univer¬ 
sally connote a common nature really existing in the world, without 
directly signifying it, like the term ‘white 5 (‘ album 5 ), which refers to white 
things and connotes the form of whiteness; <3> do not refer to anything 
really existing in the world, but which are correlated with a universal 
positive concept, like the terms ‘void 5 and ‘chimaera 5 ; <4> correspond to 
no common nature really existing in the world but simply to a common, 
trans-categorial negative concept under which a multiplicity of things can 
be collected, such as ‘individual 5 , ‘singular 5 , and ‘person 5 , to which cor¬ 
respond a concept equivalent to the negation of the notion of being com¬ 
mon; and this in two very improper ways (valde improprie): <5> equivocal 
terms as such, since they are connected with a multiplicity of different 
notions, and <6> demonstrative pronouns, like ‘this (one) 5 (‘hoc'), when 
used to supposit for a common nature, even though they can signify in 
a singular manner (discrete) only. 69 

As is evident, Sharpe’s analysis of the types of universality for linguis¬ 
tic terms is based on two distinct but compatible criteria: <1> the exis¬ 
tence of a common nature directly or indirectly signified by them, and 
<2> the universal mode of signifying—the latter being more important 
than the former. Thus, based on the satisfaction of these two criteria, 


Gf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, 69-71. 
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Sharpe himself reduces the preceding division of the kinds of universality 
to a threefold partition: <1> terms that signify in a universal mode a 
common nature existing in re and thus are properly common, such as 
4 homd\ <2> terms that signify in a universal mode but do not refer to 
any common nature in re and thus are common in a less proper way, 
such as 4 chymaerd and 4 persona finally, <3> terms that do not signify in 
a universal mode and thus are common in an improper way whenever 
they refer to a common nature existing in re , such as 4 hoc 5 and other 
demonstrative pronouns: 70 

Unde posset sub trimembri divisione dici quod signorum communium aliud est com¬ 
mune ex parte significati et modi significandi simul, ut ‘homo 5 ; aliud ex modo 
significance tantum, ut ‘chymaera’ vel ‘persona’; et aliud ex parte significati tantum, 
ut ly ‘hoc’, etc. Et primus modus est proprius, secundus minus proprius, et tertius 
maxime improprius. 

In turn, mental concepts are common in four ways only, corresponding 
to the first four ways of universality peculiar to spoken (and written) terms, 
since there are no universal concepts that correspond to demonstrative 
pronouns or equivocal terms as such: 71 

Sed quoad conceptus in mente dicitur quod non tante multiplicantur in communi- 
tate; nam non est dare conceptum rei pure aequivocum et communem, sicut est 
signum extra mentem. Similiter etiam probabile est quod talibus pronominibus demon- 
strantibus res communes non correspondet conceptus communis alius a conceptu ter¬ 
mini proprie communis, nisi conceptus signi. 

On the other hand, a real form (or nature) is common <1> intrinsically 
and quidditatively (; intrinsece et quidditative ), <2> intrinsically and qualita¬ 
tively (a intrinsece et qualitative ), or <3> extrinsically and denominatively (extrin- 
sece et denominative). Abstract substantial forms, like humanity, are common 
in the first way only, since they are real exclusively qua parts of the 
essence of individual substances. Essential differences, like rationality, are 
common in the first way when considered in relation to their singulars, 
like the rationality of Socrates or that of Plato, but in the second way in 
relation to the individual substances, which are their ultimate substrates 
of existence. Universal accidental forms, like whiteness, are common in 
the first way in relation to their own singulars, like the whiteness of 


70 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 71. 

71 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 71. 
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Socrates or Plato, and in the third way in relation to the individual sub¬ 
stances in which their singulars inhere. 72 

As a consequence, within Sharpe’s semantic system, concrete acciden¬ 
tal terms (like ‘white’ or ‘father’), whose significata are neither simple nor 
composite objects, that is, neither categorial items nor truths signifiable 
in a complex way (i.e. by a sentence), are a third kind of expression 
between those that are simple (nouns) and complex (sentences). In fact, 
as we have already seen, Sharpe affirms that concrete accidental terms 
do not signify simple objects, but aggregates compounded of substance 
and accidental form. Such aggregates lack numerical unity and hence do 
not fall into any of the ten categories, for they are not properly beings 
(entia). For this reason, concrete accidental terms, although simple expres¬ 
sions from a merely grammatical point of view, are not names. The two 
metaphysical components of such aggregates (i.e., individual substance 
and singular accidental form) are related to the concrete accidental term 
in the following way: although the concrete accidental term connotes the 
accidental form, this latter is not its direct significatum , so that the con¬ 
crete accidental term can supposit for the substance only. In other words, 
the concrete accidental terms label substances by means of the acciden¬ 
tal forms from which they draw their name, so that they name substances 
only qua bearers (subiecta) of an extrinsic form. 73 

This fact accounts for the difference between general names of the cat¬ 
egory of substance (or concrete substantial terms), like ‘man’, and con¬ 
crete accidental terms. The form that general names of the category of 
substance principally signify is really identical with the substances that 
they label. Hence, in this case, the name itself of the form can be used 
as a name of the substance. This obviously implies a slight difference in 
meaning between absctract and concrete substantial terms, such as ‘ humani- 
tas ’ and ‘/wmo’. While ‘humanity’ is not the name of the form considered 
in its totality, but the name of the essential principle of the form only, 
that is, of the intensional content carried by the term ‘man’, this latter 
term signifies the substantial form considered as constitutive element of 
the reality (esse) of a certain set of individual substances that instantiate 
it. As a consequence, according to Sharpe, ‘man is humanity’ (‘ homo est 
humanitas ’) is a well formed and true sentence, since both subject and 
predicate signify the same entity, but ‘white is whiteness’ (‘ album est albedo ’) 


72 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 71-2. 

73 Cf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 72. 
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is not, since ‘white 5 does not direcdy signify the accidental form, but only 
the substrate in which it inheres as the bearer of that form. Therefore, 
it cannot stand for such a form in any sentence. 74 Thus, Sharpe refuses 
to follow the common opinion about the possible kinds of supposition 
proper to the concrete accidental terms, according to which a concrete 
accidental term, like ‘ album 5 can supposit for < 1 > the substrate of inher¬ 
ence of the accidental form that it connotes {suppositio personalis ), or <2> 
the accidental form itself, that is, the whiteness ( suppositio abstractivei), or 
<3> the aggregate composed of the individual substance, which plays the 
role of the substrate of the form, and the singular accidental form at issue 
(.suppositio concretiva). 75 

By limiting the kinds of supposition proper to concrete accidental terms 
to the personal supposition alone, Sharpe goes against the developments 
of semantics in his time. The same independence and originality of thought 
appears in his solution to the problem of the semantic status of terms of 
second intention such as ‘individual 5 or ‘singular 5 —a question that was 
very controversial in Oxford at the end of the fourteenth and the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth centuries. 

According to the Oxford Realists, a common term is always matched 
by a common nature existing in re, by which it can refer to a multiplicity 
of things. Therefore, since the term ‘individual 5 appears to be common, 
as it can stand for a multiplicity of individual things, it would signify an 
extra-mental common nature present in them. As a result, we would have 
to admit the existence of an individual common nature, which would be 
a paradoxical entity present in all the individuals qua cause and principle 
of their being individuals. 

The most common way of avoiding such a paradox was that proposed 
by Alyngton in his commentary on the Categories , which was then accepted 
and repeated by Penbygull 76 and Whelpdale 77 in their treatises on uni¬ 
versalis. According to Alyngton, terms like ‘individual 5 have to be con¬ 
sidered as singular expressions; more precisely, they are “range-narrowed 55 


74 Gf. Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 72-3. 

75 Cf. for instance Penbygull, De universalibus, ed. Conti 1982 (above, n. 2), 196-7; John 
Tarteys, Problema correspondens libello Porphyrii , in: Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, ed. Conti 
1990 (above, n. 1), Appendix III, p. 175. On this subject see Conti 1990 (above, n. 1), 
328-30. 

76 Cf. Penbygull, De universalibus, ed. Conti 1982 (above, n. 2), 194-5. 

77 Cf. Whelpdale, Tractatus de universalibus , ed. Conti 1990 (above, n. 1), 194-5. 
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expressions (a limitatione intellects), like ‘this man’, because they identify a 
singular referent as a member of a given set of individuals. In fact, like 
any other “range-narrowed” expression, the term ‘ individuum 5 presupposes 
a general concept (the concept of being), the range of which is narrowed 
by an act of our intellect to just a unique object among beings, or more 
precisely, to one object that is not common. 78 Sharpe argues that Alyngton’s 
answer goes against linguistic usage ( communis modus loquendi) as well as 
established facts {ratio experimental^ ). If Alyngton were right, then the follow¬ 
ing argument, that everyone would admit, would be formally incorrect: 

man runs {homo currit) 

and not the universal-man (et non homo communis) 
therefore an individual man runs {ergo homo singularis currit ), 

just like this other one: 

man runs {homo currit) 

and not the universal-man {et non homo communis ) 
therefore Socrates runs {ergo Sortes currit). 

The reason is that the syntagm ‘an individual man’ {'homo singularis ’) would 
be a singular term standing precisely for only one individual, just like 
‘Socrates’ (‘ Sortes ’). Furthermore, it is a fact that anyone can understand 
this sentence ‘an individual man runs’ {'homo singularis currit ) even with¬ 
out knowing who the man who is running is—which would be, on the 
contrary, a necessary requisite according to Alyngton’s theory. Therefore, 
Sharpe regards secofnd intentions of this kind as common: 79 

Et ad confirmationem, qua arguitur quod ille terminus ‘individuuum’ vel conceptus 
sibi correspondens est communis; sed omnis communitas conceptus vel termini est 
respectu sui significati; ergo etc., hie potest dupliciter responderi. Uno modo, secun¬ 
dum sententiam prius tactam in positione, negando minorem. Nam multo maior vari- 
etas repertitur in communitate signorum quam rerum, sicut maior multiplicitas est 
effectuum quam suarum causarum. Dicitur ergo quod in quibusdam terminis solus 
modus significandi sufficit facere communitatem, ut videtur esse de istis terminis ‘chy- 
maera’, etc., qui non sunt termini specifici ex hoc quod repraesentant aliquas species 
ex natura rei, sed quia habent quodammodo similem modum significandi cum aliis 
terminis specificis quibus correspondent naturae specificae in re. Et similiter dicitur 
quod isti termini, licet aliquo modo, sunt communes, scilicet ‘singulare’, ‘individuum’, 
‘persona’, etc., propter modum indeterminate repraesentandi plura, licet hoc non sit 
pure aequivoce nec pure univoce, sed quodammodo medio modo. 


78 Cf. Alyngton, Litteralis sententia s. Praedicamenta, ch. de substantia , in: Conti 1993 (above, 
n. 2), 270-1. 

79 Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia, ed. Conti 1990 (above, n. 1), 129-30; see also 132-3. 
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In this way, he restores the semantic rank that intuitively would be assigned 
to the ‘individual’-like terms—something Alyngton was unable to achieve. 
Furthermore, he admits that the nominalist explanation of the universal¬ 
ity of signs holds in the particular case of second intentions, thus implic- 
idy rejecting the universal value of the philosophical strategy developed 
by Wyclif and the other Oxford Realists of methodically replacing logi¬ 
cal and epistemological rules with ontological criteria and references. 
According to Sharpe’s account, our language and thought have their own 
range and norms partially independent of those of the external reality, 
so that he acknowledges both the realist and Ockhamist foundations of 
universal concepts: <1> in some cases we recognize that two (or more) 
things are essentially or accidentally similar because of a universal nature 
common to them, in which they are united; but <2> sometimes we are 
forced to admit that two (or more) individuals are similar to one another 
by themselves, that is, simply because the nature of the first individual 
and that of the second individual at issue are alike: 80 

Pro quo ulterius sciendum quod unitas intentionis, qua plura immediate univoce 
repraesentantur, potest dupliciter causari. Uno modo ex unitate naturae in qua multa 
essentialiter vel accidentaliter conveniunt; alio modo potest causari talis unitas propter 
similitudinem vel proportionalem habitudinem multorum inter se, licet ilia similitudo 
non sit in aliquo uno. Et ideo magis proportionalis vel consimilis habitudo posset 
vocari. Et ilium secundum modum solum acceptant negantes universalia, credentes 
se per ipsum salvare naturam universalium—quod tamen non est verum. Et aliqui, 
ponentes universalia, solum acceptant primum. Sed ego credo utrumque modum esse accipien- 
dum. Primo ergo modo principaliter et secundo modo secundarie causatur unitas 
intentionis proprie specialis et generalis. Sed secundo modo specialiter causatur uni¬ 
tas quarumdam intentionum quae non sunt proprie in genere, sed circumeunt multa 
genera. Et isto modo, quia omnia singularia habent quosdam similes et proportionales 
modos exsistendi quorum unus ut sic non habet attributionem ad alterum, utpote 
quia quaelibet talis est simpliciter una et indivisa etc., ideo eis secundum istos modos 
similies potest correspondere unus conceptus communis cui subordinate hoc nomen 
‘singulare’, et sic de similibus. Et talis nec est proprie univocus, nec proprie aequivo- 
cus, nec proprie analogus, et potest vocari conceptus illimitatus vel conceptus vagus, 
ut aliqui ipsum vocant. Et isto modo bene dico ‘commune’ vel ‘conceptum vagum’, 
licet non admittam singulare vagum. Et ex illo patet quomodo tales termini sunt 
communes propter modum significance principaliter. 


Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia , 130-1. 
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Concluding Remarks 

In his works, Wyclif often expresses the deepest hostility to the nominalist 
approach to the question of the relationship between our thought (and 
language) and the world. As a matter of fact, medieval Nominalists drew 
a sharp distinction between things as they exist and the ways in which 
we think of and talk about them. While the world consists only of two 
(or three) kinds of individuals, the concepts by which we grasp and refer 
to these individuals are both singular and universal, but other types as 
well. Nor do the relations through which we connect our notions in a 
proposition closely correspond to the real links which join individuals in 
a state of affairs. In sum, our knowledge and language do not identically 
reproduce the elements of reality in their inner structure and mutual rela¬ 
tionships, but merely concern them and their connections. On the con¬ 
trary, Wyclif believed that language was an ordered collection of signs, 
each referring to one of the constitutive elements of reality, and that true 
(linguistic) propositions were like pictures of their inner structures and 
mutual relationships. For this reason, he <1> conceived of universal as 
those real essences common to many individuals that are necessary con¬ 
ditions for our language to be significant, and <2> thought that only by 
associating general nouns with such universal realities could the fact be 
accounted for that each common term can stand for many things at once 
and can label all of them in the same way. His peculiar form of realism 
and his philosophical strategy are the logical consequences of this rejec¬ 
tion of nomininalist semantics. Oxford Realists followed Wyclif down this 
path and, furthermore, attempted to remove the aporetic and unclear 
aspects of his metaphysics. Thus, they <1> accepted his philosophical 
strategy and the main principles of his semantics, and <2> tried to 
improve his ontology by redefining identity, distinction, and predication. 

As it is evident from the foregoing analyses, Sharpe is a patent excep¬ 
tion, since he substantially shares the metaphysical view and principles of 
the other Oxford Realists, but he elaborates a completely different seman¬ 
tics, based on the following five theses, among others, which are opposed 
to the basic semantic assumptions of his fellow Realists: <1> the modus 
significandi communiter is the most important criterion for establishing whether 
a simple term is common or not; <2> there are not universal aggregates, 
compounded of universal substances and universal accidental forms, signified 
by the concrete accidental terms, like 4 album !; <3> mental universals are 
signs of both real universals and individual things; <4> there are two 
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kinds of mental universal, intellections (; intellectiones ), which are the acts 
by means of which we understand the nature of universal forms, and 
intentions ( intentiones ), which are the concepts through which both general 
and proper names of our language are related to the things they signify; 
<5> transcategorial terms of second intention, like ‘ individuum' and ‘ per¬ 
sonai\ are common nouns and not singular expressions. In this way, Sharpe 
tried to reconcile some demands of nominalist philosophy with the realist 
tradition, taking into account the actual uses of words and the manner 
in which the terms were tied, by the rules of the language, to each other 
and to our concepts and ideas. As we have seen, on some very crucial 
points, he clearly refers to empirical facts (the ratio experimental^ ) concerning 
linguistic usage in order to confute some theses proper to realist seman¬ 
tics. So, whereas the semantics that the other Oxford Realists wished to 
construct was a sort of formal language whose principles, rules, elements, 
and structures derived from ontology, since they conceived of semantics 
as a ‘translation’ of reality into natural language, Sharpe rather directs 
his efforts towards building up a semantics as a sort of empirical analy¬ 
sis of our language—a study of essentially the same kind as that occur¬ 
ring in modem linguistics. For him, to understand an expression is not 
merely to be aware of the entity connected with it, but also to be aware 
of its actual or potential use—an absolute novelty within the medieval 
realist setting. 

Unfortunately, Sharpe’s semantic approach partially undermines his 
defence of realism. His acceptance, although restricted, < 1 > of the nom¬ 
inalist principle of the autonomy of thought in relation to the world, and 
<2> of Ockham’s explanation for the universality of concepts, deprives 
Sharpe of any compelling semantic and epistemological reasons to posit 
universalia in re. Therefore, his main ontological theses certainly are sen¬ 
sible and reasonable, but, paradoxically, within Sharpe’s philosophical sys¬ 
tem they cannot in any way be considered as absolutely consistent. 

L’Aquila 

University of UAquila 
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Abstract 

When Ockham’s logic arrives in Italy, some Dominican philosophers bring 
into question Ockham’s ontological reductionist program. Among them, 
Franciscus de Prato and Stephanus de Reate pay a great attention to refute 
Ockham’s claim that no universal exists in the extra-mental world. In order 
to reject Ockham’s program, they start by reconsidering the notion of ‘real’, 
then the range of application of the rational and the real distinction. Generally, 
their strategy consists in re-addressing against Ockham some arguments 
extracted from Hervaeus Natalis’s works. Franciscus’s and Stephanus’s basic 
idea is that some universals are not acts of cognition, but extra-mental, pred¬ 
icable things. Such things are not separable from singulars, nonetheless they 
are not the same as those singulars. Consequently, it is not necessary to allow, 
as Ockham does, that if two things are not really identical, they are really 
different and hence really separable. According to them, it is possible to hold 
that two things are not really identical without holding that they are also 
really non-identical and hence really different. Basically, their reply relies on 
a different notion of the relation of identity. Identity is regarded as an inter¬ 
section of classes of things, so that it is possible to say that two things are 
really identical without saying that they also are the same thing. Franciscus 
and Stephanus, however, do not seem to achieve completely their aim. 


Introduction 

According to the definition we can find in a common dictionary, the 
word ‘real’ indicates whatever has an effective existence. Unfortunately, 
the dictionary does not give a clear idea of what the phrase ‘effective 
existence’ actually means. On the one hand, it tells us that Socrates is 
read if Socrates actually exists, but it also tells us that an eclipse is real 
if the eclipse actually occurs. So not only things, but also events could 
be said to be real. But again what is an event is not clear. On the other 


* I would like to thank William Duba for having revised my English. 
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hand, if we try to understand a bit more what the adverb ‘actually’ means 
in these definitions, we find that something actually exists if it really exists. 
Hence, at the end of our provisional linguistic inquiry, we know that 
something is real if it really exists. As is evident, however, this is not pre¬ 
cisely what we could call an illuminating explanation of what the term 
‘real’ means. It is not clear what conditions something must satisfy in 
order for it to exist really or actually. 

Nonetheless, we see that in our dictionary-definition of ‘real’ at least 
two different ideas are involved. First of all, the term ‘real’ is employed 
to denote a specific kind of object, namely that having an effective exis¬ 
tence, whatever it is. In order to understand better this point, we could 
try to refine the notion of ‘effective existence’ by saying, for instance, that 
something has an effective existence if it is possible to establish a proce¬ 
dure of such a sort as to be able to refer to such a thing and hence to 
identify it. But in the case of events, it is not so easy to come by such 
a procedure. For it is not easy to represent an event as something to 
which we could refer. Therefore, in the case of events we could then 
seek for a procedure that is able to explain them. Anyway, according to 
this nominal consideration ‘real’ is a word with a given extension and 
within its extension we come across things or events (if we assume their 
existence) we can refer to or explain, since they are somehow in the field 
of our experience. 

To put things another way, we could claim that something is real in 
two ways. First, something is real if we can identify and hence point to 
it. From this perspective, something real is something having a positively 
certifiable existence outside the mind. In a second sense however some¬ 
thing can be real if we can say that it is what it is before the mind 
defines it. From such a perspective, not only individual things, but also 
universal things, simple or complex events, state of affairs, facts, and a 
lot of conceptual contents could be said to be real. In this way, some¬ 
thing real is something having negatively a kind of being, i.e. having a kind 
of being that is mind-independent. 

According to the strict sense of ‘real’, only individual substances seem 
to be authentically real, because in fact only a substance can be prop¬ 
erly referred to. More generally, only individual things are real. Events, 
universal things and even (individual or universal) properties are not real. 
To be sure, someone might object that a property as well can be referred 
to; for instance, when we talk of this white while pointing to the white- 
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ness of a wall. But if we analyse this fact we realise that we are point¬ 
ing to a wall that is white rather than to the whiteness of a wall. Only 
by an act of selective attention can we consider the whiteness of the wall 
the object of our act of referring. In any case, it is absolutely true that 
individual things are qualified things, and it is not immediately certain 
that an individual thing can be regarded as an underlying substance with¬ 
out the bundle of its qualifying properties. Therefore, it is not clear that 
we can grasp the substance without grasping its properties; thereby we 
cannot be sure that we are referring to a real substance when we refer 
to a reed thing. 

According to the broad sense of ‘real 5 , however, we can extend the 
domain of what is real in an indefinite way. We can grant real existence 
to every thing or event we can conceptually identify but not point to. So 
we can conclude to the real being of something from some purely semantic 
or epistemological considerations. From this perspective, in the extra¬ 
mental world we can find, besides individual things, universal items that 
correspond to or, at least, ground universal concepts we have of indi¬ 
vidual things. If the first sense of ‘real 5 sheds light almost exclusively on 
the metaphysical side of what we could call the Problem of Realism, the 
second one instead combines ontological and logical considerations insofar 
as it marks out the borderlines of what is real. Now, keeping in mind 
such a distinction, let me apply it to a historically well-defined debate on 
realism, i.e. that held between Ockham and some Italian Dominican 
thinkers in 1330s, when Ockham’s logic arrives in Italy. 


1. Ockham’s Realism 

We are accustomed to describing Ockham’s ontological theory as a reduc¬ 
tionist theory. In fact, Ockham’s philosophy is characterised by a constant 
attempt at simplifying ontological and epistemological traditional doctrines. 
With regard to ontology in particular, one of Ockham’s main goals consists 
in simplifying the structure of the categorial table as for its metaphysical 
involvement. First of all, Ockham simplifies horizontally the list of the 
Aristotelian categories, reducing them to two, i.e. substance and quality. 
Accordingly, he simplifies the vertical structure of each category by exclud¬ 
ing from the ontology universal genera, universal species, and universal 
differentiae. Scholars have pointed out that the two simplifying strategies 
are not equivalent at all. For such strategies use very different arguments 
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and have very different motivations for redefining the categorial table. I 
do not want to dwell on such feature of Ockham’s thought here. 1 What 
is important to notice for our argument is that Ockham arrives at defining 
an ontology that is exclusively populated by individual things, i.e. indi¬ 
vidual substances plus individual properties belonging to the genus of qual¬ 
ity. He comes to this result taking as a starting point a criticism of Scotus’s 
ontological theory and then reflecting upon the logical value of the relation 
of identity, both in philosophical and theological contexts. A doctrinal 
point Ockham never abandons in his career is that no universal exists 
outside the mind. 2 But as it is known, throughout his career Ockham 
changes his views on what is real in the mind. 3 In order to illustrate this 
point, let me start by considering the problem from an Aristotelian perspective. 

At the end of Book VI of the Metaphysics , Aristotle states that being 
can be divided into mental and extra-mental being. 4 The former concerns 
truth and falsity, while the latter concerns the external being, to which 
Aristotle applies the categorial scheme. Moreover, Aristotle states that 
some of categorial extra-mental beings can exist only in virtue of an act 
of separation or unification achieved by the mind. 5 This passage of the 
Metaphysics offers to a medieval Aristotelian interpreter a good opportunity 
to express his own views on the nature and extension of what is real. 

According to Ockham’s first ontological doctrine (i.e. the so-called 
Fictum-thzory), we can read Aristotle’s text as follows. Being can be divided 
into intra-mental being or being of raison (ens rationis ) and extra-mental 
being or real being (ens reale). In turn, this latter can be subdivided into 
mental and extra-mental being. We may represent Ockam’s intuition in 
the following scheme: 


1 For a insightful examination of this twofold strategy, see M. McCord Adams, William 
Ockham , 2 vols., Indiana 1987, vol. I, 143-313; P. V. Spade, Three Versions of Ockham’s 
Reductionist Program , in: Franciscan Studies, 56 (1998), 335-46. See also P. V. Spade, Ockham's 
Nominalist Metaphysics: Some Main Themes , in P. V. Spade (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to 
Ockham , Cambridge 1999, 100-17, and G. Klima, Ockham's Semantics and Ontology of the 
Categories , in P. V. Spade (ed.), op. cit ., 118-42. 

2 See e.g. William Ockham, Scriptum super I Librum Sententiarum. Ordinatio, d. 2, q. 7, ed. 
G. Gal. St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1967, OTh I, 225-66, esp. 248, 1. 22-249, 1. 1; Expositio in 
Librum Periherrnenias Aristotelis , prol., § 8, ed. A. Gambatese & S. Brown, St. Bonaventure, 
N.Y. 1978, OPh II, 362-3; Summa Logcae , I, ch. 15, ed. Ph. Boehner, G. Gal, S. Brown, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1974, OPh I, 50-4. 

3 For a useful summary of this change, see McCord Adams 1987 (above, n. 1), I, 74, 
n. 10. 

4 Cf. Aristode, Metaphysics , VI, 4, 1027b28-33. 

5 Cf. Aristode, Metaphysics , VI, 4, 1027b32-33. 
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Scheme 1 


. / 

being 

A / 

real < 


of reason —> intra-mental (objective or Jictum being) 


mental 


x extra-mental 


} 


categorial being (subjective being) 


According to this division, being of reason concerns not only the being 
of true and false propositions (as Aristode seems to think), but the being 
of simple concepts as well. Such a being is not a categorial being, but 
rather expresses a special kind of being. As is well known, Ockham calls 
such a being ‘objective 5 being, insofar as it is defined exclusively with ref¬ 
erence to the mind that cognises a thing as an object it grasps. Properly 
speaking, such a kind of being is precisely the being a thing has when 
it is cognised by the mind. On the other hand, categorial being captures 
anything that has a real or ‘subjective 5 being, with regard to both the 
mind and the extra-mental world. While objective being concerns universals, 
subjective being concerns individuals. 6 As an immediate consequence of 
this division, we can have only two kinds of relation of identity and dis¬ 
tinction, i.e. the real identity and distinction and the identity and dis¬ 
tinction of reason, although the distinction of reason can be considered 
in two ways. 7 For two things can be different according to reason either 
if they are two different results of an act of reason or if they are two 
different notions that are extracted from one and the same thing. So we 
can have either a distinction of reason derived from and grounded upon 
a thing in the extra-mental world or a distinction of reason completely 
caused by the mind. While the first one concerns different notions with 


6 Among scholars, however, it is debated whether Ockham grants objective being also 
to individuals. I cannot dwell on this problem here. For a general discussion of Ockham’s 
theory of objective being, see McCord Adams 1987 (above, n. 1), I, 73-105; Ead., Ockham’s 
Nominalism and Unreal Entities , in: The Philosophical Review, 86 (1977), 144-76; F. E. Kelley, 
Some Observations on the “Fictum” Theory in Ockham and Its Relation to Hervaeus Natalis , in: 
Franciscan Studies, 38 (1978), 260-82; E. Karger, Theorie de la pensee, de ses objets et de son 
discours chez Guillaume d’Occam , in: Dialogue 33 (1994), 437-56; S. Read, The Objective Being 
of Ockham’s Ficta, in: Philosophical Quarterly, 27 (1997), 14-31. 

7 Cf. e.g. William Ockham, Ordinatio , d. 2, q. 3, OTh I, 78-9, 11. 4 foil.; q. 8, OTh I, 
271-81. 
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regard to the thing from which they are extracted, the second one con¬ 
cerns different notions with regard to each other. 

After having abandoned the so-called Fictum- theory, Ockham simplifies 
the above-mentioned scheme as follows: 

Scheme 2 


being 


real mental = being of reason 


real extra-mental 


} 


categorial being {subjective being) 8 


In this case, speaking of being of reason amounts to speaking of real men¬ 
tal being, i.e. of acts of cognition. A being of reason is a real being that 
reason takes in the place of another (mental or extra-mental) thing or 
even to refer to another (mental or extra-mental) thing. 9 In Ockham’s 
new theory, there is no room for a different kind of non-categorial (uni¬ 
versal) being, like objective being. As a result of the new theory we have 
that speaking of distinction of reason amounts to speaking of a distinc¬ 
tion that holds between two real individual things that exist subjectively 
in the mind. From a logical point of view, a distinction of reason is 
reduced to a semantic difference concerning the way of signifying two 
subjectively different mental items have. 

Ockham thinks that this picture is sufficient to capture the articulation 
of an extra-mental reality that is exclusively populated by individual sub¬ 
jective items. However, some scholars have pointed out that what Ockham 
claims to do is not exacdy what Ockham in fact does. Indeed, sometimes 
Ockham seems to be implicidy committed to the view that we can find 
in the extra-mental world something other than individual things. If it is 
true that, for Ockham, whatever can modify the truth-value of a propo¬ 
sition is somehow real, then not only individual things, but also the spa¬ 
tial, temporal or causal ordering of things, for instance, have to be granted 
a read being. 10 To be sure, such orderings are not things. Nonetheless, 
they are real all the same, at least according to the negative sense of 


8 Cf. e.g. William Ockham, Expositio in librum Perihermenias Aristotelis , prol., § 9, 364-5, 

11. 27-51 and 368-9, 11. 135-58; Summa Logicae, I, ch. 40, OPh I, 113, 11. 60-86. 

9 Cf. e.g. William Ockham, Summa Logicae , I, ch. 40, OPh I, 113, 11. 60-4. 

10 Cf. e.g. William Ockham, Summa Logicae, I, chs. 59-60 passim. For such an account, 

see Spade 1999 (above, n. 1), 106-10; for an opposite view, see C. Panaccio, Semantics and 
Mental Language , in: Spade (ed.) 1999 (above, n. 1), 53-75, esp. 61-3. 
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‘real 5 defined above, since they do not depend completely on the mind 
for their being. According to the distinction drawn at the beginning of 
this paper, indeed, Ockham seems to deny that there exist positively in 
the world real items that are different from individual things but are still 
things. However, he seems to concede that there are ways of being or 
even dispositions of individual things that are real, although they are not 
things. 

Scholars disagree on whether this is Ockham’s real doctrine. However, 
when Ockham agrees with Scotus that two things of a same species are 
more similar than two things of different species, even though no one thinks 
of these co-specific things as similar, he is actually committed to the view 
that our ‘spontaneous 5 way of grasping and signifying the world is not 
only the result of an action of the mind, but is to some extent brought 
about by the world as well. So the role is sometimes undervalued that 
Ockham assigns to the universal and modal factors of the world in explain¬ 
ing our intellectual cognition, and so is the role played by the world in 
stimulating the natural ‘semantic spontaneity 5 of the human mind. 


2. Franciscus de Prato's First Reply: Some Universals Are Not Acts of Cognition 

After having received the criticism of Walter Chatton, Ockham modifies 
his first ontological doctrine and embraces the idea that the notions of 
thing (res) and real being (ens reale) are co-extensive. In so doing, he sim¬ 
ply re-proposes a very old-fashioned idea about what counts as real. Italian 
Dominican thinkers, like Franciscus de Prato and Stephanus de Reate, 11 
think that in fact Ockham’s move has already been criticised by the 
General Master of the Order, Hervaeus Natalis, in the context of his 
debate with Radulphus Brito, Henry of Ghent, John Duns Scotus, and 
Peter Aureoli on the nature of intentions. So in order to refute Ockham’s 
doctrine it is sufficient for them to repeat the argumentation developed 
by Hervaeus. 

As a matter of fact, Italian Dominicans are well aware of the way 
Ockham modifies the doctrine throughout his career, but they focus 


11 On the life and works of Franciscus de Prato and Stephanus de Reate, see F. Amerini, 
La quaestio “Utrum subiectum in logica sit ens rationis” e la sua attribuzione a Francesco da Prato. 
Note sulla vita e gli scritti del domenicano Francesco da Prato (XIV secolo), in: Memorie Domenicane, 
n.s. 30 (1999), 147-217; Id., La logica di Francesco da Prato. Con Vedizione critica della “Loyca” 
e del “Tractalus de voce univoca”, Firenze 2005, 3-26. 
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exclusively on Ockham’s later doctrine. Furthermore, they show no difficulty 
in singling out the most important philosophical points involved in the 
debate. In particular, Franciscus de Prato provides a faithful reconstruc¬ 
tion of Ockham’s last theory in his Treatise on Being of Reason , composed 
presumably between 1341 and 1343. 12 Let me consider in some detail 
Franciscus’s first response. 

According to Franciscus’s reconstruction, Ockham identifies being of 
reason with a sub-section of real being, namely mental subjective being 
(see above, scheme 2). A being of reason is an act of cognition, which 
is identical with a concept. 13 If someone objected that it is a contradic¬ 
tion to say that one and the same item is at the same time real and of 
reason—so that if an act of cognition is a real being, it is not a being 
of reason—, Ockham could reply that an act of cognition can be con¬ 
sidered according to different respects, so no contradiction arises. In fact, 
if it is considered in itself, an act of cognition is a real being, because it 
is a perfective quality of the mind. But if it is considered with regard to 
the things it refers to, it is a being of reason, insofar as, as we said, the 
reason makes use of it to refer to extra-mental things. 14 

But the opponent could insist that any act of cognition is a real being, 
because it is a singular and subjective item, as Ockham also claims. But 


12 On this treatise, see Amerini 1999 (above, n. 11), 172, n. 59, and 185-6, n. 88; 
Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 22-4. See also C. Rode, Franciscus de Prato , Stuttgart 2004. 
I am working together with Christian Rode to produce the critical edition of the treatise. 
For quotations, I refer to the critical text we have provisionally established, giving in paren¬ 
thesis the reference to the folios of the best manuscript (Rome, Biblioteca Angelica 1053). 

13 Cf. Franciscus, Tractatus de ente rationis , a. 1: “opinio aliquorum antiquorum fuit et est 
et aliquorum modemorum, praecipue Guillelmi Ockham, quod ens rationis sit actus intel- 
ligendi tarn rectus quam reflexus” (ms. Rome, Bibl. Angel. 1053, fol. 55r). See also 
Franciscus, Logica , I, III, a. 1, ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 290-1, 11. 12-37. For a 
more extensive inquiry on Franciscus’s remarks, see F. Amerini, La dottrina della significatio 
di Francesco da Prato O.P. (XIV secolo). Una critica tomista a Guglielmo di Ockham , in: Document! 
e Studi sulla Tradizione Filosofica Medievale, 11 (2000), 375-408; Amerini 2005 (above, 
n. 11), 58-103. 

14 Cf. Franciscus, Tractatus de ente rationis , a. 1: “Contra istam opinionem arguo sic: nul¬ 
lum ens rationis est ens reale; sed omnis actus intelligendi est verum ens reale; ergo nul- 
lus actus intelligendi est ens rationis. (...) Ad ista obiecta respondet Guillelmus Ockham 
et quidam alii, dicentes quod actus intelligendi potest dupliciter considerari: uno modo, 
inquantum actus intelligendi est in se quidam actus et quaedam forma perficiens poten- 
tiam intellectivam. Et isto modo actus intelligendi est verum ens reale. (...) Alio modo 
potest considerari ut accipitur loco et vice obiecti, idest inquantum repraesentat suum 
obiectum. Et isto modo actus intelligendi est ens rationis et ens diminutum” (ms. Rome, 
Bibl. Angel. 1053, fol. 55v). See also Logica, I, IV, a. 1, ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 
307-8, 11. 26-40. 
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some typical properties of a being of reason, like being abstracted from 
individuals or being predicated of many things, cannot be attributed to 
a singular and subjective item. For otherwise such an item could be really 
abstracted from the things it refers to and then we would fall back into 
a Platonic position on universal. Moreover, nothing singular can be pred¬ 
icated of many things. Therefore, if it is possible to say, as Ockham in 
fact does, that one and the same thing (i.e. one and the same act of cog¬ 
nition) can be singular in its nature and universal in its function, for 
instance insofar as it signifies or represents several things, it is absolutely 
impossible to say that a thing is singular in its being and universal in 
predication. For an act of cognition cannot be predicated of things, because 
predication must concern homogeneous items. Predicating real mental 
acts of real extra-mental things amounts to confusing items of ontologi- 
cally different types. Consequendy, it is necessary to posit an object that 
is (i) different from the act of cognition, (ii) universal, and (iii) predicable 
of many things. 15 In some cases, this object must be a real thing. 

Franciscus concludes his discussion stating that being of reason cannot 
be the act of cognition nor the extra-mental thing, but must be the thing 
cognised qua cognised. 16 In order to prevent some standard objections 
concerning the Active, metaphysically superfluous and epistemologically 
unnecessary, if not dangerous, status of such beings of reason, Franciscus 
endorses completely Hervaeus’s explanation. Such a kind of being does 
not have an absolute status but rather a relational one, and it is logically 
posterior to both the cognition of the thing and the thing cognised itself. 
The objective being of a thing cognised is none other than the relation 
the thing cognised bears to the mind that actually cognises it. 17 To put 
things another way, the objective being of a thing is nothing but its being 


15 Cf. Franciscus, Tractatus de ente rationis, a. 1, ms. Rome, Bibl. Angel. 1053, fol. 56r. 
See also Logica , I, IV, a. 1, ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 309-10, 11. 60-80. 

16 Cf. Franciscus, Tractatus de ente rationis , a. 1: “Et ideo est alia opinio bead Thomae 
et magistri Hervaei, quae ponit quod ens rationis non est aliquid existens subiective realiter 
in intellectu nec in aliqua natura reali secundum suum esse reale, sed est quidam modus 
consequens obiectum intellectus inquantum illud obiectum est intellectum ab intellectu” 
(ms. Rome, Bibl. Angel. 1053, fol. 56v). See also Franciscus, Tractatus de universalibus , a. 1, 
ed. F. Amerini, in: Id., I trattati De universalibus di Francesco da Prato e Stefano da Rieti (Secolo 
XIV), Spoleto 2003, 59, 11. 5-10; Logica , I, III, a. 2, ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 294-6; 
and the texts quoted in Amerini 1999 (above, n. 11), 200-8. 

17 For a general presentation of Hervaeus’s and Franciscus’s theories of objective being, 
see Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 94-9 and 103-41. 
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cognised, which coincides precisely with the cognition of the thing once 
cognition is considered from the side of the thing that becomes cognised. 18 

If we read carefully Franciscus’s and Stephanus’s texts, we see that the 
most of their arguments are extracted from Hervaeus’s works. Let me 
give an example. When Hervaeus discusses in his Treatise on Second Intentions 
the questions ‘whether an act of cognition is a first intention 5 (q. 1, a. 2) 
and ‘whether a second intention is an act of cognition 5 (q. 2, a. 1), he 
reports two opinions. According to the first opinion, a first intention is 
exacdy the thing cognised, while a second intention is the act of cogni¬ 
tion. Hervaeus rejects this opinion because a thing cannot be an inten¬ 
tion in itself (per se), as Henry of Ghent and Peter Aureoli think. 19 For 
otherwise the property of being an intention could be an essential, i.e. 
definitional, property of a thing. 20 So to be an intention means something 


18 See e.g. Franciscus, Tractatus de prima et secunda intentione, ed. B. Mojsisch, in: Bochumer 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch fur Antike und Mittelalter, 5 (2000), 154-64, and Logica , I, III, 
ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 289-306. The same position is endorsed by Stephanus 
de Reate. See e.g. Stephanus, Tractatus de secundis intentionibus, ed. I. Domanski, in: Mediaevalia 
Philosophica Polonorum, 12 (1967), 67-106; see also Tractatus de ente reali et radonis, ms. 
Wroclaw, Bibl. Univ., IV. Q. 4, fol. 59r: “Ut scias quid sit ens rationis et quid ens reale, 
et quid sit prima intentio et quid secunda, que sunt multum necessaria volenti studere loy- 
cam (. . .) debes primo scire quod ens reale est illud quod habet esse per se in rerum 
natura, ita quod intellectus noster non facit illud esse. (.. .) Ens autem rationis est illud 
quod facit intellectus (...)”. See also Franciscus, Tractatus de ente rationis , a. 1, ms. Rome, 
Bibl. Angel. 1053, fols. 56v-57r. 

19 Cf. e.g. Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinarium , a. 53, q. 5, ed. Paris 1520 
(repr. St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1953); Quodlibet V, q. 6, and XV, q. 5, ed. Paris 1518 (repr. 
Louvain 1961); Peter Aureoli, Scriptum super I Librum Sententiarum , d. 23, ed. D. Perler, in: 
Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraires du Moyen Age, 61 (1994), 248-9, n. 23. 

20 Cf. Hervaeus, Tractatus de secundis intentionibus , q. 1, a. 3, ed. Parisiis 1489; also 
Franciscus, Tractatus de prima et secunda intentione , a. 1, ed. Mojsisch (above, n. 18), 154, 11. 
25-34. If someone, like Aureoli for example, objected that the property of being an inten¬ 
tion is nonetheless an essential property of a thing cognised, Hervaeus could reply that a 
thing and a thing cognised are partially the same and partially different, because to be 
cognised is an accidental feature of a thing. Therefore, if, for a thing, it is accidental to 
be cognised, then the property of being cognised and hence the property of being an 
intention cannot be essential properties neither of a thing nor of a thing cognised, even 
though being an intention can be regarded as an essential property of the property of 
being cognised. For more details concerning Hervaeus’s debate with Aureoli, see J. Pinborg, 
Zum Begriff der Intentio Secunda: Radulphus Brito, Hervaeus Natalis und Petrus Aureoli in Diskussion , 
in: Gahiers de l’lnstitut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin, 13 (1974), 49-59. See also D. Perler, 
Peter Aureol vs. Hervaeus Natalis on Intentionality. A Text Edition With Introductory Remarks , in: 
Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, 61 (1994), 227-62; Id., Theorien 
der Intentionalitat im Mittelalter, Frankfurt am Main 2002, 258-317; and, for a reconstruction 
slightly different from Perler’s, F. Amerini, Realism and Intentionality: Hervaeus Natalis, Peter 
Auriol, and William Ockham in Discussion, in Philosophical Debates at the University of Paris in the 
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more than to be a thing, which is cognised. According to the second 
opinion, i.e. that of Radulphus Brito, 21 instead, an absolute act of cog¬ 
nition is a first intention, while a respective act of cognition is a second 
intention. But Hervaeus rejects this opinion as well, because it does not 
correctly explain the order obtaining between a first and a second inten¬ 
tion. In fact, it is impossible for an act of cognition to be grounded upon 
a previous act of cognition, since two acts of cognition cannot be pre¬ 
sent simultaneously in the mind. 22 However, what is important to note 
for our argument is that while rejecting this second opinion Hervaeus 
discusses the same twofold understanding of ‘act of cognition’ we find in 
Ockham. Let me quote the text at length: 

According to them, the act of cognition can be considered in two ways. According 
to the first way, it is a certain real act, so it cannot be said to be a second inten¬ 
tion or to have being of reason insofar as it is distinguished from real being. But 
according to the second way, the act of cognition takes the place of the thing cog¬ 
nised, in the same way as the picture of a man is said to be a man, not indeed man 
in absolute, but the depicted man is said to be a man in a qualified way (. secundum 
quid). Therefore, the picture of a man is said to be a man in a qualified and diminished 
way. Likewise, the act of cognising a man or a horse is said to be a man or a horse 
cognised in a diminished and qualified way. Since the act of cognising a man, although 
it is absolutely a certain thing, nonetheless it is not absolutely a man, but only in a 
diminished and qualified way, therefore the act of cognition insofar as it takes the 
place of the thing cognised is said to be a thing cognised in a qualified way. 
Consequently, as such it is said to have being of reason distinguished from real or 
absolute being. 23 


First Quarter of the Fourteenth Century. Proceedings of the International Congress held in Bonn, 
14.-17. April 2004, Louvain-Paris 2005 (forthcoming). 

21 Cf. Radulphus Brito, Sophism on Second Intentions , ed. J. Pinborg, in: Vivarium, 13 
(1975), 119-52. For more details on such a criticism, see Pinborg 1974 (above, n. 20); 
Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 103-41. 

22 On this argument, see F. Amerini, Le statut de la proposition chez Herve de Nedellec , in: 
A. Maieru-L. Valente (eds.), Medieval Theories on Assertive and Mon-Assertive Language. Acts of 
the 14th European Symposium on Medieval Logic and Semantic (Rome, June 11th-15th, 
2002), Firenze 2004, 333-54. 

23 Cf. Hervaeus, Tractatus de secundis intentionibus , q. 2, a. 1, ed. Parisiis 1489, fol. 18a: 
“Secundum ipsos ‘actus intelligendi’ potest accipi dupliciter. Uno modo secundum quod 
est quidam actus realis, et sic non dicitur secunda intentio nec habere esse rationis tan- 
tum prout distinguitur contra esse reale. Alio modo accipitur actus intelligendi vice rei 
intellectae, sicut pictura hominis dicitur homo, non quidem homo simpliciter, sed dicitur 
pictus homo secundum quid. Unde dicitur pictura hominis secundum quid et diminutive 
homo. Sic etiam actus intelligendi hominem vel equum dicitur diminutive et secundum 
quid homo intellectus vel equus. Et quia actus intelligendi hominis, licet sit simpliciter res 
quaedam, non tamen est simpliciter homo, sed secundum quid et diminutive, et ideo actus 
intelligendi, prout accipitur vice rei intellectae, secundum quid dicitur res intellecta; et per 
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Although Hervaeus thinks that such a position is a subtle one, neverthe¬ 
less he goes out his way to prove that it is not true. In his discussion, 
we find the same set of arguments Franciscus invokes against Ockham. 
To be sure, the position discussed by Hervaeus is not stricdy the same 
as Ockham’s, for the basic reason that Hervaeus’s opponents claim that 
the act of cognition considered as a substitution of the thing cognised 
coincides with the thing cognised itself, and the thing cognised is in turn 
identical with the extra-mental thing, even though in a diminished way. 
So, according to Hervaeus’s favourite example, the picture of Hercules 
is a real picture in itself, but it is also a representation of a thing, namely 
Hercules. Again, Hercules is a real thing, but it is also the thing repre¬ 
sented in the picture, and this thing represented is identical with the 
extra-mental Hercules, even though in a diminished way. Ockham clearly 
objects to this step. According to his simplified version of the logical ontol¬ 
ogy, there is no need to posit a third thing in between the extra-mental 
thing represented and the mental representation of it. As to our exam¬ 
ple, there is no need to posit a Hercules depicted in between the real 
Hercules and the picture of Hercules. In any case, Hervaeus’s criticism— 
i.e. that the act of cognition however it is considered is always really sep¬ 
arate from the things belonging to the extension of the thing cognised, 
so that the act of cognition cannot be the subject of the property of being 
abstracted and hence of being universal—does not seem to completely 
miss the target in the case of Ockham. 

As a matter of fact, the endorsement of a more ontologically loaded 
form of realism is connected with a precise predicative requirement. The 
discussion of the property of being abstracted, but, more importantly, the 
discussion of the property of being predicable, shows that for Hervaeus 
the cognitive machinery of the human mind needs to operate according 
to a triadic process. If it is possible to re-interpret semantic or cognitive 
universality in terms of a set of functions performed by a naturally 
significant sign, existing subjectively in the mind, it is not possible, by 
contrast, to explain the absolute and passive properties of a thing, like 
those of being abstracted and being predicated, in a merely functional 
way. In this case, we need to look for an item different from the act of 
cognition that has to be the subject of such logical properties. From this 
perspective, the twofold understanding Ockham introduces in order to 


consequens ut sic dicitur habere esse rationis distinctum contra esse reale sive contra esse 
simpliciter”. 
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explain both the nature and the function of an act of cognition under¬ 
values the objectifying and unifying power of the human mind. Formally 
speaking, any concept intentionally tends towards one and only one object. 
Following Hervaeus, Franciscus labels such an object as obiectum formale. 
Such an object is what corresponds to a universal concept or an act of 
cognition. To posit such an object—which is universal, predicable, and 
universally representing extra-mental things—is necessary to understand 
correctly the epistemological process in any respect. 


3. Franciscus de Prato’s Second Reply: Some Universals Are Real Things 

The redefinition of Ockham’s last doctrine passes through a reaffirmation 
of what historically represents a ‘new’ solution given to the problem of 
cognition, i.e. that of bringing in the notion of objective being. Ockham’s 
opponents do not perceive any possible inconsistency in Ockham’s last 
doctrine, as P. V. Spade does. Quite the opposite, they elaborate their 
own theory in opposition to that of Ockham by criticising his exagger¬ 
ated simplification of epistemology and ontology. Whereas Ockham reduces 
all the extra-mental reality to individual things, they try to prove that 
there also exist universal things, even though such things do not exist in 
the world in separation from individual things. Such universal things are 
represented by universal objects, which themselves are represented by uni¬ 
versal concepts. 

According to Hervaeus, the division of intentions into first and second 
intention is drawn according to objects represented by concepts and not 
to concepts representing objects. First intentions are objects whose definition 
does not contain a reference to the mind. By contrast, second intentions 
are objects whose definition contains a reference to the mind. Thus, if 
man is a first intention, species is a second intention. But according to 
such a vocabulary, individual things like Socrates and universal things 
like man are first intentions, so both things have a certain degree of thing¬ 
ness or reality (; realitas ), because both things are definitionally mind-inde¬ 
pendent. 24 To be sure, some first intention is not a metaphysically real 


24 See Hervaeus, Tractatus de secundis intentionibus, q. 1, a. 1, ed. Parisiis 1489, fol. 4a-b. 
See also Franciscus, Logica , I, III, a. 2, ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 294-5, 11. 11-36. 
Often Hervaeus distinguishes between thing {res) and thingness or reality {realitas). Stricdy 
speaking, only individual substances are things. Qualities, quantities, and the other cate¬ 
gories are things only in a broader sense of the term. But substantial universals are not 
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thing. Indeed, fictive entities, like chimaeras, are first intentions as well. 
For they are definitionally mind-independent. However, they are meta¬ 
physically unreal things. Nonetheless, among first intentions we can find 
some metaphysically real things, like Socrates and man. They constitute 
the class of things whose existence in the actual world is logically possi¬ 
ble, i.e. items that can somehow exist in the actual world, and hence can 
be somehow referred to by simple or complex expressions of the natural 
language. 

According to Hervaeus, Franciscus, and Stephanus, to preserve the 
entire extension of the categorial table and to defend the real foundation 
of intra-categorial notions are part of one and the same philosophical 
strategy. Individual items and universal items constitute the extra-mental 
world. In his Treatise on Universal, written between 1341 and 1343, 25 but 
especially in his Logica , written in 1343-1344, 26 Franciscus points out that 
the Problem of Realism involves two main questions: (A) the question of 
a universal item’s being and (B) the question of its unity. According to 
Franciscus’s reconstruction, we can have three main answers to such ques¬ 
tions. The first response is that of Ockham. He answers negatively both 
(A) and (B). For he upholds that in the extra-mental world there are not 
universal things and consequently such universal things cannot be unified 
things. 27 The second response is that of John Duns Scotus and Walter 
Burley. They answer positively both (A) and (B). For they uphold that 
we can somehow deduce the existence of extra-mental universals and 
hence to establish that they have a real unity, even though their unity is 
less than numerical unity, which is real unity in the strongest sense. 28 
Finally, the third response is that of Thomas Aquinas and Hervaeus 
Natalis. They answer positively (A) but negatively (B). According to them, 
for instance, the universal man exists in the world, but it exists as a unified 
object only in the mind. In other words, in the extra-mental world we 


things. Nonetheless, they have (and hence are) a thingness or reality outside the mind. For 
they are not the result of a reflexive and comparative act of mind. See e.g. Hervaeus, 
Scriptum super I Librum Sententiarum, d. 2, q. 2, respondeo , ed. Venetiis 1505, fols. lOva-llrb; 
Quodlibet III, q. 3, respondeo , ed. Venetiis 1513, fols. 71ra-73ra; VII, q. 15, respondeo , fol. 
143va-b. 

25 On the time of composition, see Amerini 2003 (above, n. 16), 7-15. 

26 On the time of composition, see Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 50-5. 

27 See Franciscus, Logica , I, IV, a. 1, ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 307-10; Tractatus 
de universalibus, a. 2, ed. Amerini 2003 (above, n. 16), 61-75. 

28 See Franciscus, Logica, I, IV, a. 2, ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 310-4; Tractatus 
de universalibus , a. 3, ed. Amerini 2003 (above, n. 16), 75-84. 
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can find things that are men, but a man can exist as an object only 
in the mind. 29 But what does entide us to say that man exists outside 
the mind? 

In order to answer this question, Franciscus claims that it is necessary 
to clarify the relation that holds between universals and singulars, which 
also is the main point stressed by Ockham. The problem with such an 
attempt, however, is to overcome Ocham’s explicit denial that there exists 
some kind of mind-independent distinction holding between two really 
identical things. According to Ockham, indeed, if two things are really 
different or really non-identical—this is the case if a property can be 
predicated of one of them but not of the other—, then they can be really 
separated. But if two things cannot be really separated, then they are 
really identical, so that whatever is predicated of one of them is predi¬ 
cated of the other as well. Like Ockham, Franciscus rejects any kind of 
distinction that is midway between a real distinction and one of reason. 
Hervaeus criticised Henry of Ghent’s notion of intentional distinction, 
too. 30 Similarly, Franciscus criticises Scotus’s notion of formal distinction. 31 
Franciscus seems to think that to posit a third kind of distinction in order 
to solve some philosophical or theological problems amounts simply to 
looking for an ad hoc solution. Furthermore, we invoke an intentional or 


29 See Franciscus, Logica , I, IV, a. 3, ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 314-8; but also 
Tractatus de universalibus , a. 4, ed. Amerini 2003 (above, n. 16), 85-100. 

30 Cf. e.g. Hervaeus, Tractatus de quattuor materiis contra Henricum de Gandavo , II, ms. Vatican, 
Bibl. Apost. Vat., vat. lat. 859, fols. 44va-46va: “Differentia intentionis nichil est. (. . .) 
Tertiam autem distinctionem quam ponit [scil. Henricus de Gandavo]—quoddam differre 
medium <inter differre> re et differre rationis, scilicet differre intentione—reputo frivolam, 
quia omnis differentia est secundum aliquod esse; set omne esse vel est esse rei vel ratio¬ 
nis; ergo omnis differentia est vel secundum esse reale vel secundum esse rationis; set que 
differunt secundum esse reale, differunt re; que vero differunt secundum esse rationis tan- 
tum, differunt ratione tantum; nec est ponere medium”. On Henry of Ghent’s doctrine 
of intentional distinction, see J. F. Wippel, Godfrey of Fontaines and Henry of GhenVs Theory of 
Intentional Distinction Between Essence and Existence , in: T. W. Koehler (ed.), Sapientiae procerum 
amore , Roma 1974; R. Macken, Les diverses applications de la distinction intentionnelle chez Henri 
de Gand , in: J. P. Beckmann (ed.), Sprache und Erkenntnis im Mittelalter, Berlin-New York 1981, 
769-76. 

31 Cf. Franciscus, Logica , I, IV, a. 2, ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 312-3, 11. 50-81. 
On Scotus’s doctrine of formal distinction and Ockham’s criticism, see A. B. Wolter, The 
Formal Distinction , in: J. K. Ryan-B. M. Bonansea (eds), John Duns Scotus 1265-1965 , Washington 
D.C. 1965, 45-60; D. P. Henry, Ockham and the Formal Distinction , in: Franciscan Studies 
25 (1965), 285-92; M. McCord Adams, Ockham on Identity and Distinction , in: Franciscan 
Studies 36 (1976), 25-43. 
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formal distinction in order to explain how it is possible to predicate 
different real (i.e. numerical) properties of individual and universal things, 
which are in fact identical, under the assumption that the distinction of 
reason is not sufficient to do the job. But if this the case, how could such 
an intentional or formal distinction be sufficient if it too is less than real 
(i.e. numerical)? Finally, as Hervaeus argued against Henry of Ghent, so 
Franciscus argues against Scotus that the domain of being is basically 
bipartite. Hence, since being identical and being different are two pas¬ 
sions ( passiones ) of being, it follows that we can have two and only two 
kinds of relation of distinction and identity—if it is true that a passion 
has not to exceed the subject of which it is predicated. 32 

According to Franciscus, therefore, a 'realist 5 philosopher must rethink 
of the rational distinction in such a way to avoid Ockham’s remarks with¬ 
out accepting, as Burley does, a strong real distinction between individ¬ 
uals and universals. Again, Franciscus finds the clue to the solution in 
Hervaeus’s works. In particular, in his Quodlibet I, q. 9, Hervaeus rejects 
some traditional ways of explaining the foundation of intra-categorial or 
essential notions. Hervaeus argues that we ought not to posit metaphys¬ 
ically strange entities like extrinsic apparentia , as Simon of Faversham and 
Radulphus Brito do, for instance, in order to explain such notions. Taking 
this course simply means to be confronted with the problem again. For 
the question of foundation occurs in the case of such apparentia as well. 
Nor is it necessary to invoke different degrees of impression that one and 
the same thing produces in the mind, as Aureoli does. For otherwise we 
shall no longer have extra-mental grounds for distinguishing such impres¬ 
sions and preventing the corresponding notions from being merely arbi¬ 
trary ones. Nor, finally, ought we to follow Scotus in positing a real 


32 See above, n. 30; see also Hervaeus, Tractatus de formis, respondeo, ms. Vatican, Bibl. 
Apost. Vat., vat. lat. 859, fol. 103ra: “Secunda ratio talis est: sicut invenitur ens reale et 
ens rationis, ita oportet ponere quod inveniatur differre re et sola ratione”; Tractatus de 
quattuor materiis contra Henricum de Gandavo , (above, n. 30), II, fol. 40rb; Scriptum super I Librum 
Sententiarum , d. 2, q. 2; d. 19, q. 3, ed. Venetiis 1505; Quodlibet I, q. 2; III, qq. 1 and 3, 
ed. Venetiis 1513; Tractatus de relationibus, q. 1, aa. 1-2, ed. Venetiis 1513. Furthermore, 
see Franciscus, Tractatus de prima et secunda intentione, a. 3, ed. Mojsisch (above, n. 18), 157-8, 
n. 2; Tractatus de sex transcendentibus, a. 1, ed. B. Mojsisch, in: Bochumer Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch fur Antike und Mittelalter, 5 (2000), 177-8, n. 2; Stephanus, Tractatus de ente reali 
et rationis (above, n. 18). The same position is endorsed by Durand of St. Pourgain as well. 
See e.g. Scriptum super I Librum Sententiarum , d. 2, q. 1, a. 1, ed. Venetiis 1571, fol. 17ra; 
d. 2, q. 2, respondeo , fol. 17va-b; d. 8, q. 2, fols. 35rb-36rb; d. 33, q. 1, a. 1, respondeo , fols. 
91vb-92va; d. 36, q. 3, a. 1, respondeo , fol. 98ra. 
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intrinsic stratification within the thing. In sum, positing in the extra-mental 
world entities that are intrinsically or extrinsically different from the things 
themselves does not help to explain intra-categorial notions. 33 But on the 
other hand a thing on its own is not a sufficient condition to generate 
intra-categorial notions. How to solve this puzzle? 

Hervaeus tries to solve the puzzle giving new life to the old Porretanean 
notion of ‘conformity’ (< conformitas ). His answer is that in order to form 
intra-categorial notions it is sufficient to hold that a thing bears different 
relations of conformitas to other things. The relation of conformity is 
absolutely grounded on the extra-mental world. Different kinds of confor¬ 
mitas are caused by one and the same substantial form, which exists inside 
the thing itself. So Hervaeus inverts Aureoli’s typical way of solving the 
problem of intra-categorial notions formation. That one and the same 
thing is able to produce in the mind impressions of different intensity is 
due to the fact that corresponding to the different impression we can find 
in the thing different kinds and degrees of the relation of conformitas which 
the thing itself bears to other things. The mind forms essential notions 
by identifying and unifying such kinds and degrees. With regard to nat¬ 
ural physical bodies, this relation of conformitas can be described in terms 
of biological functions performed by a natural physical body. 34 

Several times Hervaeus defends the doctrine of the unity of substan¬ 
tial form, 35 providing a merely extensional account of the relationship 
of conformitas. Saying that A and B have a conformitas to each other amounts 
to saying that A and B share a numerically different and specifically 
similar set of biological functions, which are performed by their substantial 
forms. For instance, Socrates and Plato share the same formal functioning 
and material organisation, which are grounded upon two numerically 
different substantial forms and two numerically different corporeal bodies, 
respectively. In fact, Socrates and Plato have a numerically different body, 
which is nonetheless similar in species, because it supports a specifically 
similar (and numerically different) set of biological functions. Likely, they 


33 Cf. Hervaeus, Quodlibet I, q. 9, ed. Venetiis 1513, fols. 19ra foil. 

34 Often Hervaeus labels such functions as ‘abilities’ (habilitates) or ‘operations’ ( opera- 
tiones). See e.g. Hervaeus, Scriptum super I Librum Sententiarum^ d. 2, q. 2, respondeo , ed. Venetiis 
1505. For a critique of such notions, see Peter Aureoli, Scriptum super II Librum Sententiarum , 
d. 3, q. 2, a. 4, ed. Romae 1605, fols. 60 ff. 

35 For instance, in his Tractatus de formis , fols. 98rb-118ra, esp. fols. 102vb foil, (above, 
n. 32). 
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have a numerically different substantial form, which is nonetheless similar 
in species, because first, it enables them to perform certain functions in 
the same way and second, it is supported by a specifically similar (and 
numerically different) material structure, i.e. the organic physical body. 
Thus, the different functions performed by one and the same substantial 
form entide us either to provide an extensional interpretation of the rela¬ 
tionship of conformitas or to distinguish different degrees-extensions of such 
a relationship. 

As a result, intra-categorial notions can be distinguished from each 
other by reference to the mind. Indeed, the mind unifies the biological 
functions shared by a class of things in universal concepts, to each of 
which one single formal object corresponds. So the inter-action between 
the world and the mind comparing things is a necessary condition for 
having essential properties as unified notions, i.e. for having the notions 
of essential properties. The mind can form intra-categorial notions, but 
the world is made in such a way as to enable the mind to form intra- 
categorial notions. This means that essential properties are not caused 
arbitrarily by the mind. Nor does the mind simply discover them in the 
world. For outside the mind there do not exist essential properties, but 
rather substantial forms performing biological functions that then the mind 
can describe as essential properties of a substantial subject. For instance, 
rational, animal, and man do not exist as unified thing in the world, but 
in the world we find such faculties as rationality, ensouled being, and liv¬ 
ing rational being, from which we can acquire the notions of rational, 
animal, and man, respectively. Moreover, one and the same thing can¬ 
not give rise to the different notions of rational, animal, and man, but 
our mind can form such notions by comparing and grouping things 
according to different conformitates. 

We are now in a position to understand how Franciscus tries to avoid 
Ockham’s response. According to Franciscus, animal and man, Peter and 
man, for instance, are really identical, as Ockham claims, but they are 
not entirely (totaliter, convertibiliter) identical. In spite of Ockham’s remarks, 
it is not problematic to find a property that can be predicated of Peter 
and not of man, or vice versa. But finding such a property does not 
amount to proving that Peter and man are really different or really non¬ 
identical according to a positive respect, so that they can be really sep¬ 
arate. Peter and man are really identical if they are compared to each 
other, but they are not entirely identical if they are compared to another 
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singular man. 36 Franciscus is aware, however, that someone could object. 
Indeed, if two things are not entirely identical, they are not identical in 
any respect; hence, they are really different. 37 But Franciscus contests the 
strength of this consequence. Saying ‘two things are not identical in any 
respect, hence they are really different 5 amounts to formulating an invalid 
consequence, because no thing in the world is identical with itself in any 
respect, but no thing in the world is really different from itself. According 
to Franciscus, here we have a case of fallacia consequents , 38 Therefore, the 
following consequences are valid: ‘if Peter and man are identical in any 
respect, they are identical 5 , ‘if Peter and man are not identical, they are 
not identical in any respect 5 . But the following consequences are invalid: 
‘if Peter and man are identical, they are identical in any respect 5 , ‘if Peter 
and man are not identical in any respect, they are not identical 5 . 39 

Again, this is Hervaeus’s doctrine. In several works, indeed, Hervaeus 
defines real identity in terms of referential identity and entirely real iden¬ 
tity is defined in terms of the principle of co-predication. 40 Therefore, 


36 See e.g. Franciscus, Logica I, IV, a. 3, ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 317, 11. 78- 
88; Tractatus de universalibus, a. 4, ed. Amerini 2003 (above, n. 16), 99-100, 11. 516-29 pas¬ 
sim: “universale et singulare, ad invicem comparata, sunt idem realiter et essentialiter et 
differunt sola ratione (. . .) universale et singulare, in comparatione ad tertium, idest in 
comparatione ad aliquid singulare, distinguuntur realiter (. . .) universale et singulare non 
sunt idem convertibiliter. Cuius ratio est quia ex quo universale plura includit et in plus 
se habet quam singulare, sequitur quod non sunt idem convertibiliter”; a. 5, 113,11. 457-9; 
119-21, 11. 643-94 passim : “ex hoc autem quod homo et Petrus sic diversimode realiter se 
habent ad Martinum, non sequitur quod homo et Petrus differrent realiter, sed sequitur 
quod homo et Petrus sint idem realiter, sed non convertibiliter”. See also Stephanus, 
Scriptum super Porphyrium , lec. V, q. 3, ms. Wroclaw, Bibl. Uniw., IV. Q. 4, fol. 15va: “ilia 
sunt idem realiter quorum unum predicatur de alio predicatione dicente ‘hoc est hoc’ 
(...), sed ilia non sunt idem realiter convertibiliter quorum unum predicatur realiter de 
quo non predicatur aliud”; Tractatus de ente reali et rationis , fol. 59r-v (above, n. 18). 

37 Cf. Franciscus, Tractatus de universalibus , a. 5, ed. Amerini 2003 (above, n. 16), 119, 
11. 667-9: “Sed forte dicetur: si homo et Petrus, ad se <invicem> comparati, non sunt 
idem convertibiliter, sequitur quod non sunt idem omnibus modis; sed quae non sunt idem 
omnibus modis, differunt aliquo modo realiter”. 

38 Cf. Franciscus, Tractatus de universalibus , a. 5, ed. Amerini 2003 (above, n. 16), 119- 
20, 11. 672-85 passim: “ista est mala consequents «homo et Petrus non sunt idem [realiter] 
omnibus modis, ergo differunt aliquo modo realiter». (. ..) Unde in tali processu est fal¬ 
lacia consequentis”. 

39 Cf. Franciscus, Tractatus de universalibus , a. 5, ed. Amerini 2003 (above, n. 16), 119- 
20, 11. 685-94. 

40 See e.g. Hervaeus, Quodlibet I, q. 2, ad 7 and ad 9, ed. Venetiis 1513, fol. 7rb-va; 
q. 9, fol. 20rb; but especially II, q. 7, fol. 47rb; Tractatus de relationibus, q. 1, a. 1, ed. 
Venetiis 1513, fols. 54vb-55ra. 
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saying that Peter and man are really identical amounts simply to saying 
that Peter is a man and Peter is all that a man is. By contrast, saying 
that Peter and man are not entirely identical amounts to saying that man 
is more extended than Peter, so that it is not true in an unqualified way 
that man is Peter and man is all that Peter is. For there is at least one 
property that can be predicated of Peter and not of man or vice versa. 
Hervaeus summarises his doctrine in two principles: 

(1) the fact that A and B are really identical in every respect entails 
the fact that A and B are really identical, i.e. not really different or really 
non-identical; 

(2) but the fact that A and B are not really identical in every respect 
does not entail the fact that A and B are not really identical, i.e. really 
different or really non-identical, so that we can say that A is not really 
B or that it is really different from B or really non-B. 

Hervaeus’s argument seems to be solid. Nonetheless, we could draw 
from it a third consequence that could sound problematic to both Hervaeus 
and Franciscus: 

(3) if A and B are not really identical in every respect, A and B are 
really different or really non-identical in some respect, because we can 
find a property P such that we can say that A is really P and B is not 
really P. 

Hervaeus could accept it with some qualification, while Franciscus 
explicitly rejects it. Indeed, Hervaeus’s basic idea seems to be that things 
can have different degrees of real identity. When two things have a cer¬ 
tain degree of real identity there is not real distinction with respect to 
such a degree. Nonetheless, we can say that two things could not be 
really identical with respect to another degree. All this simply means that 
intensionally real identity does not come in degrees, but extensionally real 
identity is compatible with grouping things in increasingly extended classes, 
which overlap and hence enable us to extract from one and the same 
thing different notions. Each overlapping establishes a real identity, which 
is nonetheless extensionally partial. Thus, Hervaeus prefers to describe 
identity as an intersection of classes rather than as an un-graduated log¬ 
ical relation. Therefore, such a purely extensional account of real iden¬ 
tity enables the mind to form different intra-categorial notions, because 
one and the same thing is naturally inclined to connect differently with 
other things, by way of the relation of conformitas. To be sure, only the 
mind can recognise and hence conceptually unify such connections. None¬ 
theless, such connections are really grounded on co-specific things that are 
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linked with each other independendy of and previously to any act of the 
mind. 

As we said, Franciscus rejects (3). But his argument is somehow dis¬ 
concerting. Franciscus argues that from the fact that A and B are not 
entirely identical with regard to R it does not follow that A and B are 
somehow different with regard to R. 41 In order to understand fully 
Franciscus’s position, we must keep in mind that for Franciscus it is not 
possible to conclude from the proposition ‘A and B are not somehow 
identical’ the proposition ‘A and B are somehow non-identical’. Therefore, 
although it might be allowed that man and Peter somehow are not really 
identical, because they are not entirely identical, it cannot be allowed 
that man and Peter are somehow really non-identical. As a consequence, 
it cannot be allowed that man and Peter are somehow really different. 42 
The argument appears logically weak. But I shall return on this argu¬ 
ment in the conclusions of the paper. 

For the time being, let me sum up what we said until now. Distinction 
and unity of reason are generated from things by way of an act of mind. 
The relation of conformitas is the remote foundation of the conceptual unity 
possessed by any kind of predicable, while the proximate foundation is 
provided by universal concepts that represent indeterminately things pos¬ 
sessing some conformitas. Here is one of the most crucial texts by Hervaeus 
concerning this topic: 

Distinction of reason derives from reality as from a remote foundation, albeit by 
means of a concept of mind—as we said in the question on formalities —; likewise, the 
agreement (< convenientia ) or the unity of reason among things, like that according to 
which individuals agree in species and species in genera, for instance, derives from 
reality as from a remote foundation, albeit by means of an operation of the intellect. 
Therefore, we must know apart and independently of any operation of intellect, there 


41 Cf. Franciscus, Tractatus de universalibus , a. 5, ed. Amerini 2003 (above, n. 16), 121, 
11. 728-40 passim : “cum ulterius dicitur si homo et Petrus non sunt idem omnibus modis realiter, 
ergo differunt aliquo modo realiter , dico quod non sequitur (. . .) sicut etiam non sequitur «Petrus 
non est omnis homo, ergo Petrus est aliquid non-homo», vel sicut non sequitur «Petrus 
non est omnibus modis identitatis et omnibus modis unitatis homo, ergo Petrus aliquo 
modo est non-homo»”. 

42 Cf. Franciscus, Tractatus de universalibus , a. 5, ed. Amerini 2003 (above, n. 16), 121, 
11. 741-57 passim : “Hie etiam nota quod aliud est dicere quod aliqua duo aliquo modo 
non sunt idem et aliud est dicere quod aliqua duo aliquo modo sunt non-idem. (. . .) Et 
ideo dato quod possit concedi quod homo et Petrus <inter se> aliquo modo non sint idem 
realiter, quia non sunt idem convertibiliter, tamen non potest concedi quod homo et Petrus 
inter se aliquo modo sint non-idem <realiter>; et per consequens non potest concedi quod 
inter se aliquo <modo> differrent realiter”. 
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is conformity among different things and this conformity is greater or lesser with 
regard to different things. Moreover, this conformity is not the unity of reason itself, 
but its remote foundation (...) and from this conformity, which is in the extra-mental 
things by nature (ex natura rei), as from a remote foundation, can be derived the unity 
according to the reason, which is the unity of the genus and of any other predicable. 
Indeed, in virtue of such a conformity two men are disposed by nature to move [the 
intellect] towards one concept, which is really one and to which corresponds, as one 
object, man in an indeterminate state, i.e. without Socrates and Plato. And the unity 
of this object, which belongs to it when the object exists in this way objectively in 
the intellect, as a cognised thing in the knower, and its separation from singulars are 
a unity and a separation according to the reason (.. .). And so the first doubt is 
explained, i.e. how the unity of any predicable whatsoever is derived, for it is derived 
from that real conformity as from a remote foundation; however, such a unity is 
immediately derived from a concept of the intellect, representing the thing cognised 
in an indeterminate way, in so far as it corresponds to that one concept. 43 

Hervaeus’s statement enables us to redefine Aureoli’s doctrine. The pos¬ 
sibility a thing has to exhibit more or less conformitas with different things 
is the reason why one and the same thing, according to one and the 
same form, is able to generate different concepts, which represent in a 
more or less confuse way that thing. And this is a primitive and non¬ 
reducible fact concerning the extra-mental world. At the same time, 
Hervaeus’s arguments offer to his Italian pupils a possible way to reply 
to Ockham’s arguments. Indeed, it is possible to say that, if two things 
are really identical, then whatever is predicated of one of them is pred¬ 
icated of the other as well if and only if such things are entirely identical 
or, alternatively, if such things are identical and in addition their names 


43 Cf. Hervaeus, Quodlibet I, q. 9, ed. Venetiis 1513, fol. 19va-b: “Sicut distinctio secun¬ 
dum rationem habet ortum a re sicut a fundamento remoto, mediante tamen conceptu 
intellectus, sicut dictum est in questione de formalitatibus , ita etiam convenient^ sive unitas 
aliquorum secundum rationem, sicut individua conveniunt in specie et species conveniunt 
in genere, habet ortum a re sicut a fundamento remoto, mediante tamen operatione intel¬ 
lectus. Unde sciendum quod inter diversas res ex natura rei, circumscripta omni opera¬ 
tione intellectus, est conformitas et ista invenitur maior et minor respectu diversorum, et 
ista conformitas non est ipsa unitas rationis, sed est suum fundamentum remotum (. ..) et 
ab ista conformitate, quae est in rebus ex natura rei, accipitur unitas secundum rationem, 
que est unitas generis vel cuiuscumque alterius predicabilis, sicut a fundamento remoto. 
Nam duo homines ex tali conformitate nati sunt movere ad unum conceptum, qui est 
unius (fort . pro unus) secundum rem, cui ut unum obiectum respondet homo indetermi¬ 
nate sine Sorte et Platone. Et unitas istius obiecti, que sibi convenit ut sic est in intellectu 
obiective sicut cognitum in cognoscente, eiusque separatio a singularibus est unitas et sep- 
aratio secundum rationem (. ..). Et sic patet ad primum dubium, quomodo scilicet accipi¬ 
tur unitas cuiuscumque predicabilis, quia ab ilia conformitate reali accipitur ut a fundamento 
remoto, sed a conceptu intellectus indeterminate representante rem intellectam accipitur 
ilia unitas immediate prout indeterminate respondet illi uni conceptui”. 
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stand ( supponuni) for one and the same thing. 44 In other words, once the 
identity is qualified referentially, we can accept Ockham’s arguments. But 
if we separate the relation of identity from a given reference, and con¬ 
sider it as the result of an intersection of increasingly more extended 
classes of things, then it is absolutely possible to claim that two things 
are really identical but different according to the reason, given that they 
are not entirely (really) identical, because it is possible to find a property 
that is predicated of one of them but not of the other. 

Franciscus endorses completely Hervaeus’s position. In particular, in 
his Logica , part I, treatises IV (On Predicables) and V (On Categories ), Franciscus 
employs Hervaeus’s doctrine to reject Ockham’s doctrine as developed in 
the Summa Logicae. The goal of Franciscus’s analysis is to defend a real 
distinction among the categories and a real foundation of essential intra- 
categorial notions. Franciscus observes that the term ‘thing’ (res) can be 
taken in two ways. 45 On the one hand, it means a real essence, and in 
this sense only the first three categories are ‘things’. On the other hand, 
the term ‘thing’ means a mode of being of a real essence, and this is the 
way the other seven categories are ‘things’. 

The defence of the entire categorial table engages Franciscus in a long 
discussion. If not details, at least the central point of his strategy should 
be clear by now. Invoking again Hervaeus’s doctrine, he stresses that a 
category can be considered in two ways, either as an intention or as the 
content of an intention. While Ockham understands the categories in the 
first way, Franciscus opts for the second one. Franciscus defends the real¬ 
ity of each category in the same way as he defended the reality of uni¬ 
versal. Let me cite a final example. Franciscus upholds that it is not 
possible to state that substance and quantity are really identical. For oth¬ 
erwise substantial properties would be quantitative properties, and vice 


44 Cf. Hervaeus, Quodlibet I, q. 9, ed. Venetiis 1513, fol. 20rb: “ilia maior habet veri- 
tatem quando sunt idem realiter et convertibiliter. (. ..) Aliter potest dici ad istam maiorem, 
quod quando aliqua duo sunt idem realiter et cetera, dicendum quod verum est quando 
sunt idem et supponunt pro eodem, unde quicquid repugnat homini repugnat animali, 
prout idem est cum homine et supponit pro eo”. 

45 Cf. Franciscus, Logica , I, V, a. 1, ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 381, 11. 104-18; 
Tractatus de sex transcendentibus , a. 6, ed. Mojsisch 2000 (above, n. 32), 215, 11. 971-5. Franciscus 
also inherits from Thomas the distinction between ‘metaphysical thing’ ( res insofar as it 
comes from ratus, -a, -um ) and ‘epistemological thing’ (res insofar as it comes from reor, 
reris), that he partially connects with Hervaeus’s distinction between first and second genus 
of knowable things. Cf Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super IV Libros Sententiarum , I, d. 25, 
q. 1, a. 4, respondeo. 
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versa. On the other hand, there are properties that substance has, but 
not quantity. 46 Therefore, we can conclude that substance and quantity 
are not really identical; hence they are really different. But if we look 
more closely at his argument, we see that, in the case of categories, iden¬ 
tity cannot play the same role it plays in the case of universal. In fact, 
the above-mentioned argument entitles us to conclude that substance and 
quantity are not entirely really identical, but not that substance and quan¬ 
tity are not really identical. Thus, if we examine the arguments Franciscus 
invokes to reject Ockham’s doctrine, we realise that most of them are 
physical or empirical arguments, insisting, for instance, on the impossi¬ 
bility of there being a movement towards substance, on the contradic¬ 
tory notion of simultaneity of dimensions, and so on, while some other 
arguments are simply authoritative arguments, drawing on Aristotle’s 
Physics. In some measure, Franciscus as well seems to have realised that 
it is not possible to use the same pattern of arguments, based upon the 
relation of identity, in order to distinguish the categories from each other. 


Conclusions 

As the previous discussion has shown, Franciscus de Prato’s writings tes¬ 
tify that Hervaeus’s realism is one of the most influential forms of ontol¬ 
ogy present in Italy in the first half of XIVth Century. Hervaeus’s realism 
is usually contrasted with the ‘exaggerated’ realism of Scotus and Burley, 
on the one hand, and with the ‘reduced’ realism of Ockham, on the 
other hand. 

They testify also that Dominicans favour a negative and logical con¬ 
ception of what is real. In fact, according to such a conception whatever 
can be defined as mind-independent counts as real. In a narrower sense, 
instead, real is whatever can provide the ground for a truthful concept 
or judgement about the extra-mental world. Therefore, there is no per¬ 
fect overlapping of logical realism and metaphysical realism. 

Basically, Hervaeus’s and Franciscus’s metaphysical ontology is made 
up of three kinds of items: (i) things, which are subdivided into absolute 
non-inhering things, i.e. substances, and absolute inhering things, i.e. qual¬ 
ities and quantities; (ii) external modes of being of things, i.e. non-absolute 
inhering things, namely the last seven accidental categories; (iii) internal 


46 Cf. Log^ca, I, V, a. 7, ed. Amerini 2005 (above, n. 11), 415-24. 
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modes of being of things, i.e. intra-categorical properties. These items are 
what corresponds to universal concepts and what universal objects rep¬ 
resent. Moreover, these items coincide with what is signified by a com¬ 
mon term of the ordinary language. For that reason, in several occasions 
Franciscus talks of predication of things (known and signified) and con¬ 
trasts such a predication with Ockham’s idea that proposition exclusively 
concerns linguistic signs. 47 

Nonetheless, one is left with the impression that Hervaeus’s and 
Franciscus’s logical devices concerning the relations of identity and dis¬ 
tinction do not really work and that the only way to counter Ockham’s 
remarks available to a realist is the one followed by Burley. Indeed, the 
problem raised by Ockham concerns precisely the identity between uni¬ 
versal and individuals when identity is referentially qualified. But in this 
case it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that individuals and uni¬ 
versal are entirely really identical, if the principle of co-predication in fact 
holds. But granting both the principle of co-predication and the real dis¬ 
tinction between individuals and universals amounts to granting all the 
problematic consequences Ockham draws, for instance the predication of 
incompatible properties of one and the same thing. To put things another 
way, granting that amounts to granting that two things are entirely really 
identical according to one respect and are not entirely really identical 
according to another respect. But this implies a contradiction. For to be 
entirely really identical means precisely to be really identical in every 
respect. 

Furthermore, Franciscus’s argument against (3) seems to imply two log¬ 
ical mistakes. On the one hand, two things that are not entirely identi¬ 
cal can be at the same time really identical and not really identical, 
without this latter claim entailing that such things are somehow really 
different. On the other hand, it seems to be perfecdy right to conclude 
that two things are really non-identical if they are not really identical, 
unless being non-identical simply means being entirely non-identical (but 
this is not the case according to Franciscus’s argument). 


47 On such a topic, see F. Amerini, Categories et langage mental. Une critique de Frangois de 
Prato a Guillaume d’Occam, in La tradition medievale des Categories (XII e -XV e siecles), Actes du 
XIII e Symposium europeen de logique et de semantique medievales (Avignon, 6-10 Juin 
2000), reunis par Joel Biard et Irene Rosier-Catach, Editions de l’lnstitut Superieur de 
Philosophie-Editions Peeters, Louvain-la-Neuve-Louvain-Paris-Dudley (Ma) 2003, 173-86; 
Amerini 2005 (above, n. 22). 
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Finally, the real account of the difference of reason appears unsatis¬ 
factory. According to Hervaeus and Franciscus, the mind plays a deci¬ 
sive role in identifying and diversifying intra-categorical notions, by 
comparing things with each other. So we face an alternative. Either we 
are for the existence in the world of something really distinct that directs 
our mind towards intra-categorical notions, but Franciscus seems to think 
that this is a too strong form of realism, or we confine ourselves to say¬ 
ing that the distinction of reason has only a ground in the extra-mental 
world, as Franciscus in fact says. But this does not seem to be realistic 
enough, because it simply establishes a negative conclusion, i.e. that intra- 
categorical notions are not arbitrary. Therefore, if this is the case, it is 
difficult to avoid Aureoli’s suggestion to the effect that the mind simply 
starts from the world, but then it autonomously forms intra-categorical 
notions according to different impressions one and the same thing produces 
on it. 

In any case, apart from some points of weakness, Franciscus’s reply is 
an important piece of evidence for our understanding of both times and 
modes of the diffusion of Ockham’s philosophy in Italy as well as for the 
reconstruction of the attempt made by Hervaeus’s pupils at reformulat¬ 
ing in a new (i.e. herveian) vocabulary the ‘moderate’ ontological real¬ 
ism of Thomas Aquinas. 
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